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it puts magic in carpets 


HERE’S more than meets the eye in top quality carpets 
the backsize—a film-forming solution applied to the side 
effect miracles in appearance and performance. 


Starch and its derivatives were first used in sizes to bind t 


impart stiffness, to increase weight and to dress down 
they lacked strength, flexibility and permanence—embritt] 
off or were lost in cleaning. They also invited mildew. 


Today a new wonder worker is in use—CHEMIGUM LATEX 


dispersion of a nitrile or oil-resistant rubber. CHEMIGUM LA 
odorless sizes that are strong and permanently flexible—t 
raveling and skidding—that resist scrubbing and dry cl 
won't support mildew. 


LATEX CHEMIGUM LATEX also permits chemical sorcer 
CHEMICAL finishes for a range of textiles, papers and | 


details, write to: 


GOoOoD rad 7-\') Goodyear, Chemical Division, Depart: 
y Akron 16, Ohio. 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubt 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry | CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND «+ PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WIN 
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CHEMICALS 
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“It’s all right... 





there’s a telephone 


right here, too’ 






The man who has a telephone at 
his elbow in the office appreciates 
the same convenience in his home. 

He knows that running down- 
stairs or from room to room to 
telephone is an unnecessary waste 
of time and energy . . . when addi- 
tional telephones, conveniently 
placed, cost so little. 


Great thing for Mother, too. For 
telephones in the kitchen and bed- 
room will save her many steps. 
And give her greater peace of 
mind, especially at night when she 
may be at home alone. 


All of this convenience—and 
safety too—can be yours at small 
cost for each additional telephone. 
Just call the business office of your 
local Bell telephone company. 


Bell Telephone System 





SERVICE THAT’S WORTH SO MUCH...COSTS SO LITTLE 




















Quick Lever 
Reset 


Speeds Work 





Added Evidence 


Where time consumed in resetting is at a pre- 
mium ... on short machine-runs, inspection, 
military equipment and other applications. . . 
this new time-tested Quick-Reset Ratchet 
Counter is exactly the time-saving device you 
need. Just depress the easy-acting lever on the 
right side through 45° all 4 figures reset 
instantly to zeros. And a thumb-lever may be 
used on the left side also if the counter is to be 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Saves Time — 





Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


operated manually. 

This compact, standard counter, now readily 
available from stock, is one of scores of Veeder- 
Root Counters (both standard and special) for 
manual, mechanical and electrical operation in 
every field from electronics to atomics. Just 
name what you want to count... and “The 
Name that Counts” will help you do the job. 
Write: 


Chicago 6, Ill. +» New York 19,N.Y. + Greenville, $ C. 


Montreal 2, Canada + Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


® ‘“‘Tnhe Name that Counts” 
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ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR Robert B. Colborn 
ASSOCIATE MANAGING EDITORS John L. Cobbs, Peter French, Eugene Miller 


DEPARTMENTS 


ess Outlook: Clark R. Pace, Editor; Robert H. Persons, Jr. 

Commodities: Gertrude Charloff, Editor 

Finance: William McKee Gillingham, Editor; Paul D. Gesner, David B. Carlson, Jr. 
Foreign: Howard Whidden, Edztor; Paul R. Miller, Jr. 


Busin 


Industrial Production: Charles M. Garvey, Edstor; David C. Allison . —_ i 
Labor: Merlyn S. Pitzele, Editor; Edward T. Townsend Green Ridge Park, Dalton, Mass., a suburb of | 
sede ment: Richard L. Waddell, Editor Pittsfield, where prefabricated Ford Homes have 
Siehening: Carl Rieser, Editor; Cora Carter, John C. L. Donaldson custom heating comfort with Webster Baseboard | 
Mar : : Guy Shipler, Jr., Editor; Ann Masse Heating. Builder: Mazur Brothers. Heating Con- | 
Personal Business : Gr P Ed % F tractor: John P. Cetti. Webster Equipment sup- j 
Research: George J. Gray, Jr., ater plied by: Carr Supply — all of Pittsfield, Mass. 


ijlustration: Harry Jensen, Kate McSweeney, Editors; Robert Isear (Pictures-Photography), Bernard 
R. Clorman, Henry G. Compton, Herbert F. Kratovil, Jomary Mosley, Arthur Richter 
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neics: Elsa Denno re a uyers e | 
The Trend: M. J. Rossant 
Library: Dorothy Roantree, Librarian; Emily Cherry, Ruth Shalvoy 
Assistant to the Editor & Publisher: John F. Hartshorne LO FUEL CO ST 
NEWS EDITORS W 


1B See ‘oorag4 eee Speed, Robert F. Deed, D. A. Drennen, Maxwell D. Gunther, Lawrence New Comfort Heating 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS 





: Mary T. Beckerle, Edward J. Burgess, Jr., Mary M. Burgess, Jean Drummond, Barbara Kleban, Five hundred of these prefabricated 
4 " Kathleen Kundel, Alice Marks, Jacqueline M. Pitcher, Germaine Steinhilb Ford homes will make up the com- 
é ECONOMICS STAFF pleted development at Green Ridge 

Dexter M. Keezer, Director; Emile Benoit-Smullyan, William H. Chartener, Peter J. Davies, Richard Park. Prices start at $10,990, with 


Everett, Douglas Greenwald, Margaret Matulis, Dora K. Merris, Robert P. Ulin Webster Tru-Perimeter Forced Met 








—" pwning ae = Water Baseboard Heating. 
Adanta Bureau: W’m. H. Kearns, Manager; Frances Ridgway : iS 
Boston Bureau: Paul Finney, Manegrr aia le Says Builder John E. Mazur, “The 
Chi Bureau: Merlin H. Mickel, Manager; Dorothy Miller ; | 
Cleveland Bureau: Robert E. Cochran, Manager; Wm. N. Troy low fuel cost of Webster Baseboar d | 
Detroit Bureau: William Kroger, Manager; Susan Tower Heating plus its ease of installation 
Houston Bureau: Normand DuBeau, Manager makes an unbeatable combination 
Los Angeles Bureau: Thomas M. Self, Manager; Lorraine M. Lemmon f . b Ider.” 
Philadelphia Bureau: W. “ ig po cg Je. Lowey <1 a 4. Schultz or any operative builder. 
Pittsburgh Bureau: Richard N. Larkin, Manager; Elinore S. Thomas a 
San Francisco Bureau: Richard Lamb, Manager; Joanne O'Brien Home owners at Green Ridge Park 
Toronto Bureau: Werner Renberg, Manager get clean, quiet, gentle, draft-free 
Washington Bureau: George B. Bryant, Jr., Manager; Glen Bayless, Alan E. Adams, Carter Field, eat. r ace. 
Jay Flocken, Boyd France, William Gilmour, Sam Justice, Donald O. Loomis, Gladys Montgomery, heat. No loss of floor or wall —" 





Arthur L. Moore, E. William Olcott, Morton A. Reichek, Caroline Robertson, John T. Skelly, 


Vincent Smith. 

Correspondents: Akron, Albany, Austin, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Charleston, Charlotte, 

Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Duluth, Fort Worth, Greensboro, Hartford, —S=S Cut-away view of 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Knoxville, Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minne- = Webster Tru - Perimeter 
apolis, Nashville, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Orono, Phoenix, Portland (Ore.), UY Forced Hot Water 


Baseboard Heating. 


Providence, Richmond, Rochester, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, Seattle, St. Louis, Nove ics simplicity. 


Syracuse, Toledo, Wilmington, Worcester, Honolulu. Correspondent Relations: Dorothea Schmidt > 
FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE i ae 








oo ardlngrare , ; _ _ 3 wre 7 Prefabricated or custom-built, every | 
in; Gera . Schroder ao Faulo: Lionel J. Holmes ; . ; 
ali 71 

’ seiiiibtess We. ¢. tae ities Shavincanenh house is more salable with the low H 
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eco City: John H. Kearney fuel cost and high-comfort level of 


Correspondents: Amsterdam, Athens, Bangkok, Beirut, Bogota, Bombay, Brussels, Buenos Aires, Tru-P erimeter Webster Baseboard 
— esr we — Le agg renee i Rapeenaaen, Durban, Geneva, 17 omg, — pas Heating. Send for folder, Wonder- 4 
ong, Istanbul, Johannesburg, Karachi, Kuala Lumpur, La Paz, Lima, Lisbon, Madrid, Manila, : » ti 
Melbourne, Montevideo, Oslo, Ottawa, Quito, Rome, Salzburg, San Jose (C.R.), San Juan, San ful Webster Baseboard Heating. | 

Salvador, Santiago, Stockholm, Sydney, Tel Aviv, Vienna, Winnipeg. Address Dept. BW-3 

ADVERTISING DIRECTOR Herman C. Sturm WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER John M. Holden Camden 5, N. J. Representatives in Principal Cities 

BUSINESS MANAGER Richard E. McGraw In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 








<a TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 
BASEBOARD HEATING 


BUSINESS WEEK @ MARCH 12 @ NUMBER 1332 Webster Heating Equip- 
ment includes Webster 


with which are combined The Annalist and the Magazine of Business) Published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Ly Ws . oy Advertising, and Subscription — McGraw-Hill Building, 330 — —_ Street, Walvector also used in Tru-Perimeter 
- '. 28, NM. Y. Publication Office, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y.; entered as second class matter Renee ectors: q 
Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post Office at Albany, N. Y. under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Donald C. McGraw, President; Willard Heating; Conv ph Steam Heating 
ler, Executive Vice-President; Joseph A. Gerardi, Vice-President and Treasurer; John J. Cooke, Secretary; Specialties for heating and process 
o ry, Executive Vice-President, Publications Division; Ralph B. Smith, Vice-President and Editorial applications; Webster Moderator Sys- 
‘rector; Nelson Bond, Vice-President and Director of Advertising; J. £. Blackburn, Jr., Vice-President and Cir- tems of Steam Heating and continu- 
— Director. FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS, write to: Business Week, Subscription Service, 330 West 42nd Street, flo fo h 
— 36, N. Y. Subscriptions to Business Week are solicited only from management men in business and industry. ous flow controls for hot water heat- 
poet ae —— aust be — . subscription oeees. Subecription ~ ong United States and ing — both with outdoor thermostat; 
- a year; $12 for three years. Canada $7 a year; $14 for three years. Other Western Hemisphere P Data 
untries and the Philippines, $15 a year; $30 for three years. All other countries $25 a year; $50 for three Unit Heaters. iat ta cael 
Pars. Single copies, 25c. Printed in U.S.A. Copyright 1955 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. All! rights reserved. 
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1. Steel Wire feeds smoothly into a bead building machine. The parallel wires are insulated with rubber 
to avoid wear between the wires, then wound into layers that build up into an engineered tire bead design. 


2. Tire Beads for tires on heavy earth moving equipment 3. Becoming an Integral Part, the beads are first 
are like those on your automobile, although they contain wrapped into a unit and positioned in | tire carcass, 
more wires for carrying heavier loads. then built into the structure of the tire 
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The Secret Strength 


When they talk about “‘beads’’ in the 
tire industry, they don’t mean ladies’ 
jewelry. They’re talking about the tough 
steel wires that anchor a tire to its rim. 

Whether you’re driving an automo- 
bile, an airplane, giant earth-moving 
equipment or anything that rolls on 
pneumatic tires, you are counting on 
the hidden bead wires to take up the 
full force of the load in starting, stop- 
ping or roaring across country. Tire 
beads transmit the load from the steel 
rim of the wheel. 

If the cord body of your tire is dam- 
aged, you can have it fixed. But if the 
vital bead wires are broken, they can’t 
be repaired. You have to replace the 
tire. So you are depending on tire bead 
wire to perform for you, and tire manu- 
facturers insist on the best to do the job. 


¢ Design For Strength—Busily pro- 
ducing thousands of tons of this wire 
going into tires made by every major 
tire manufacturer in the country are 
the experts of Johnson Steel and Wire 
Company. At Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, for example, their wire 
is going into some 60 different types of 
tires rolling off production lines by the 
millions every year. 

It isn’t ordinary wire. It is a special 
high carbon steel wire only 0.037 inch 
in diameter . . . so small that it takes 
about 274 feet of it to weigh a pound. 
Yet a single strand of this wire has a 
minimum breaking weight of over 285 
pounds, equivalent to a tensile strength 
of approximately 270,000 pounds mini- 
mum per square inch. It has special 
requirements for torsion, elongation and 
straightness. In addition, it has a clean 
bronze plate finish so that the rubber in 
the tire will adhere to it. 

Wires feeding into Firestone’s bead 
building machines lie parallel, from 
three to twelve wires wide, depending 
on the engineered design of the bead. 


4. Samples Are Tested to make certain wire meets re- 
quirements for tire beads. Here the bronze coated wires are 
being tested under tension for proper adherence to rubber. 





As they move rapidly through the ma- 
chines, rubber completely encases them 
so that there will be no mechanical 
friction between wires. 

Strands of coated wire come out of 
these machines looking much like a 
black tape. The tape is wound one turn 
on top of another until the bead reaches 
the required depth. Then it is wrapped 
with various types of fabric until it be- 
comes a unit ready to be built into the 
structure of the tire. 


e Built To Take It—The bead for a 
motor scooter tire is only three wires 
wide and three turns deep, giving you 
a bead containing a total of nine wires. 
Your automobile tire may have a six- 
by-five wire bead with a total of 30 
wires. And, of course, there is one bead 
on each side of the tire. Air pressure 
inside the tire assures a snug fit of the 
bead against the rim. 

Airplane tires have beads specially 
built for shock loading, as the tires 
must take the load of the plane and ac- 
celerate from motionless to rolling 
speeds of almost 200 miles per hour. 
These tires have up to three beads on 
each side, containing a total of nearly 
500 wires per side and providing a 
breaking strength of over 140,000 
pounds. 


5. One of World’s Largest Tires, made by Firestone for 
U.S. Army “Barc,” is 914’ in dia., weighs 2,952 lbs. Tire is 
built to carry 60,000 lbs. 
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of Tires 


One of the largest tires in the world, 
built by Firestone for the U. S. Army 
“Barc,” is 94% feet in diameter. It 
weighs a ton and a half and its beads 
contain over 1,200 wires per side, giv- 
ing a breaking strength of over 340,000 
pounds. 


e Let ’Em Roll—With the advent of 
the new tubeless tire, the use of tire 
bead wire and its importance to the tire 
industry are continuing to develop. Its 
uniform strength and rigidity offer ease 
and speed in manufacturing. Its adapt- 
ability to the necessary bead shapes 
through combination of strands gives 
the tire industry flexibility in design. 

That’s why you'll find Johnson Steel 
and Wire’s tire bead wire used by Fire- 
stone and all the other blue-chip tire 
manufacturers. 

If you use fine wire specialties, why 
not look into the opportunities Johnson 
Steel and Wire offers you. Its range in- 
cludes aircraft cord wire, armature 
binding wire, wire for brushes, metal 
stitching, hose reinforcement, stapling 
wire, bobby pin wire, rope wire, oil 
tempered and MB hard drawn spring 
wire, and music spring wire right down 
to sizes as fine as a human hair. Why 
not call today. You can count on prompt 
personal service! 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 
PLANTS: Worcester + Akron * Los Angeles WAREHOUSES: Worcester + Chicago * Los Angeles 


a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building « 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Akron + Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland + Columbus 
Dallas - Dayton + Detroit - Houston + Los Angeles * New York + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + San Francisco * Tulsa » Warren, Ohio. PLANTS: Monessen, Pa.  Allen- 
port, Pa. + Akron» Los Angeles * Unionville, Conn. » Warren, Ohio * Worcester, Mass. 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Solutions to Fuel Metering and EnginiCont 


HEN anything moves as fast as aviation has 

since Lindbergh’s famous flight, a special 
brand of creative engineering is required to success- 
fully anticipate the industry’s needs. 

You can’t just design a fine carburetor and rest on 
your oars, because somebody will come up with a 
different or more powerful engine that needs a new 
carburetion approach. 

You can’t even confine your thinking to carbu- 
retors, because DC-7s, Super Constellations and B-36 
bombers require something entirely different. And 
unless your ingenuity has produced an answer like the 
Bendix* direct fuel injection system, you are out of 
the ball game. 

And then, of course, they’re liable to throw away 
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Has Helped American AviatiolLeac 





the script and heave you the jet-engine curve oo ax 
can’t touch with either carburetors or direct injectiofire on our 

The jet is absolutely no kin to the pistontyy Maybe 
engine. It’s a super-powerful, sensitive creation tiWe make | 
gave pilots many, many problems until Bendix brougpf industri 
out a completely automatic system of fuel metetiiew answe 
and engine control. It has been so successful tifrase effic 
Bendix fuel metering and engine control systems ur book ‘ 
standard equipment on a great majority of modévhich will 
jet engines. And going further, Bendix fuel meteO@RNGINEERS 
controls do an excellent job on guided missiles. deas? Finc 

A quick review shows how Bendix ingenuity “iverse pus 
leadership in this field pays off—Bendix carburtPBendix ay 
are on DC-3s, DC-4s, DC-6s, Convairs and Marts BENDIX 
direct injection systems are on DC-7s, Super Const Fisher 
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TO AND GUIDED MISSILES 


tiofLead the World with Important 
gin(ontrol Problems! 


urve J tions and B-36s; fuel metering and engine control systems 
in} on our most advanced military jet and turboprop engines. 
ton-tyY Maybe Bendix ingenuity can lick some of your problems. 
ion tie make about a thousand different products for all kinds 
 brouwg# industries, many of them radically 
metenifew answers that cut costs and in- 
ful tifrease efficiency. They are listed in 
tems @ur book “Bendix and Your Business” 
one mich will be mailed on request. 

netemRMGINEERS: Want room to develop 
Ss. Fas? Find out what America’s most 
uty “fiverse business has to offer. Write for 


. . vendix and Your Future.” 
Const BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 























PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


BENDIX PrRopucTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, tuel metering 
PaciFic, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators. 

BENDIX Rap1o, Towson, Mb. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 

EcLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives. 
ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, Mb. 
meteorological instruments, precision 
instruments and recorders. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LoS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 

HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 

MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 

PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components; 
ultrasonic cleaners. 
YorK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 
BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Belden’ 


_WIREMAKER FOR wNDUSTRY 
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ELECTRONICS “TO SERVE YOU BETTER” 


The purchase price represents only the starting point in figur- 
ing the over-all costs of electrical cords. Add to that: receiving 
inspection costs — assembly costs—line inspection costs—and the 
costs of failures in service. The total is the real cost of cords. 

If you think in terms of actual over-all profit — it will pay you 
to do business with Belden. 


Save Time, Save Money—Specify Belden. 


Belden Manufacturing Co. ¢ 4689-A W. Van Buren St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS SERVE BEST... 


Sey Delden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 















READERS REPOR} 


Vitamins—Plus 


Dear Sir: 


Your February 12°55 _ issue 
pl174| contains a very interesting 
and well prepared article on vita. 
mins. . . . Our heartiest congratula- 
tions to the author for an excellent 
article and our compliments to 
BUSINESS WEEK for this fine public 

service. 
JOHN E. McKeen 


PRESIDENT 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

We were 
your article on vitamins, minerals 
and the diet [BW—Jan.8°55,p115 
—Personal Business 

This is timely information for 
all, and we were very pleased to 
see the up-to-date presentation by 
the widely read publication Busi 
NESS WEEK. The progress of the 
role of vitamins and minerals in 
nutrition is encouraging .. . {and 
I believe we will be amazed at the 
strides which will be made in the 
next few years. 


interested in 


THos. J. WINN 
PRESIDENT 
J. B. ROERIG & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Printed Circuits? Yes! 


Dear Sir: 

We would like to call your atten- 
tion to a recent item .. . which 
referred to the 1956 model six- 
tube Ford auto dio {[BW—Feb. 
5°55,p86]. 


On February 2, when the two- 
millionth Ford receiver made by 
Bendix Radio was presented to 


Officials of the Fo Division, an- 
nouncement was made that 1956 
models would corporate _ the 
printed circuit technique, whereby 
circuits are photo etched on 

metal and plastic board. Follow- 
ing this, your magazine errone- 


ously reported that transistors 


would be used in tl 
a great deal of an 
the industry and 
electronic magazines 
Of course, the ch 


e sets, causing 
zement within 


yng editors Ol 


ce of the word 


“transistors” could not have been 
more unfortunate. The public has 
been educated to expect great 
things from transistors, altiough 
their final role is not yet estab- 
lished in certain products. 


The confusion in terms has there- 
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If you, like most businessmen, are seeking a steady PROFIT 
en- builder for your business, you'll find that ENGINEERED 
= “Automatic” Sprinkler FIRE PROTECTION is the answer. 
eb. It's an investment that returns substantial dividends whether 
~ you ever have a fire or not. f | 
by ; Fy a be 
md let us show you how! fers ANY P <= 
ns = 2H; eS Se <1! 
‘ Ay, S 
: p= = br Ss SP 
a , » = i = 
V " 
, r oS iY 
W- 
e- 
rs 
ng 
in ™ 4 p 
of 
rd 
n CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
2 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
: What's worth insuring Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 
is worth protecting! 









Save Fy of Every Hour, 


WITH A if 


COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 





Today, even buildings with but 


\ 2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
| can reap the labor-say ing, cost- 
fou, reducing benefits of combination- 


machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
% buildings. This Scrubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring. cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
























machine and separate vac unit. Model 
118P applies the cleanser, scrubs. and 
picks up—all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. [ts self-propelled, 
and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vae performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-lac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-lac. For 
demonstration, consultation. or 
literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3803 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 

Also can be used in all principal cities of the 
for dry work — steel United States and Canada. 


wooling, et cetera 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. +7 an 


PRINCIPAL 


Oniginators of : 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines = : CITIES 








fore resulted in embarrassment jp 
our relations with the Ford Moto 
Company and we have had to e&. 
plain that no such information was 
released by us 

We fully realize how difficult jj 
is to completely eliminate mistakes 
such as these—even in a magazine 
as carefully prepared as yours. We 
know that it is even more difficy’ 
to rectify errors of one or two 
words, once they have appeared 
in print. However, we sincerely 
hope that you will have an early 
opportunity to clear up this mis 
conception. 





W. E. CLEaves 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
BENDIX RADIO, DIVISION OF 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


¢ Of course, we were wrong. But 
we are so enthused about transistors, 
we mention them every chance we 
get. This time our enthusiasm threw 
us for a loss. 


How Big? 


Dear Sir: 

I’ve read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial “How Big: 
New Answer, and New Attack” i 
your February 12°55 issue [p86j, 

Obviously, one of our really seri 
ous national problems is to solve 
the future relationship between big] 
and small business. This is one 
challenge that the business world 
must solve if we are to continue to 
enjoy the fruits of the free enter- 
prise system. 

. .. The more you see of merg- 
ers and diversification, the more 
you realize that the final answer 
is a question of the ability of the 
management. 

. . . The larger companies, who 
for the most part have grown big 
by acquisitions, mergers and wars, 
are fully aware of this problem, and 
are taking steps to convert head- 
quarters into management consult- 
ing services. 

. This is [not] the final an- 
swer, but it is certainly one step 
along the road. 

EDWARD MCSWEENEY 
TREASURER 
PERKINS-GOODWIN PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Natural Gas Prices 


Dear Sir: 

I agree “Industry Can Do it Bet- 
ter” [BW—Jan.15°55,p76]. Your 
editorial is most convincing. Fed- 
eral regulation of the price paid for 
natural gas is certainly socialistic 
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“Why did it cost $2” to put on a dime’s worth of paint?” 
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ws Talk fast, mister! ... Don’t worry, the to bring his cost picture back into focus. 

the foreman will—with plenty of explanations. Moral: a McBee Keysort installation 
But afterward he’ll take steps tocut paint- can give you comprehensive, accurate re- 

> ing costs back to where they should be. ports on every phase of factory operation, 
vars, And keep ’em there. and give them to you fast. On your desk 
and Who’s the hero of this drama? Keysort by the 4th of each month. Important 

- punched-card accounting. The boss learned interim figures weekly, or even daily. 
through Keysort operation costing that Whether yours isa 100-man payroll or a 

an- things were getting out of hand in the colossus supplying the whole country. The 

a Finishing Department. On certain opera- cost? Surprisingly low. 

NEY tions the figures were far higher than There’s a trained McBee representative 
last week’s. Knowing the score—and know- near you. He’ll be glad to show you how 
ing it on time—the boss could move quickly it’s done. Or write us. 

MACRoe @ ecce © @ e%e 080, 200, 20000 
a — z eo ©,@ e a ae * 4 
eal se ecco % Cee, © © See’ 2 
i all & % ° 2 ee % 2 
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* Punched-card accounting for any business 

” Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio ©¢ Division of Royal McBee Corporation 

Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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Nizy ii 
The washing machine 
that travels first class 


... at lower cost! 





Even with outmoded “cheap” shipping treatment it 
was costing too much to pack and load and handle 
this easily damaged unit. Its manufacturer recog- 
nized his problem, challenged Fort Wayne to solve 
it. Which we did. A specially designed corrugated 
container now saves packing time and money, pro- 
tects the product all the way in every way, reduces 
tare weight, shipping weight and over-all shipping 
costs—including damage claims! Corrugated is 


versatile that way—and so is Fort Wayne. 


CORRUGATED PapeR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 





Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 

















































and if left unchallenged, it gy 
spread to other commodities, 
F. C. FELLINGHy 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


An Architect Speaks 


Dear. Sir: 

I have just read with much 
terest your “Personal Busingeg? 
page [Feb.19°55,p179]. 

On behalf of the architectypj 
profession, may I express my gp 
cere appreciation for a good jg 
well done. It is always difficult for 
the architect to get the story of his 
profession over to laymen apj 
articles of this sort do more fo 
both the architect and his cliey 
than anything else . . . thank yoy 
for a very fine piece of editorial 
work. 





R. GRAHAM Jackson 
WIRTZ, CALHOUN, TUNGATE & 
JACKSON 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


California Trouble 


Dear Sir: 

The story in the Feb. 5°55 issue 
[p31] on the U.S. Steel flurry on 
the floor of the Exchange is a fine 
piece of reporting and very inter. 
esting. One point though: As om 
who has worked in San Francisco 
for many years, I can assure you 
that nothing galls a true San Fran- 
ciscan quite as much as having his 
beloved city referred to as Frisco. 
No joking. They just don’t like it 
at all. 

RICHARD H. WADDELL 
WADDELL & REED, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

For years we have been 
striving against tough odds but with 
a gratifying measure of success to 
ovecome the handicap . . . of San 
Francisco’s . . . traditional, but now 
debatable, dominant position on the 
Pacific Coast. But, we never ¢x- 
pected the editors of BUSINESS 
WEEK to be influenced by and per- 
petuate such a questionable con- 
cept. 

Your story “Big Board's Biggest 
Deal” {[BW—Feb.5°55,p31] is the 
cause of our concern. From a news 
coverage standpoint your editors 
neglected . . . the activity in Big 
Steel on the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange which was comparable 
to that in San Francisco. Such 
neglect would appear to reflect 
editorial acceptance of San Fran- 
cisco’s traditional dominance, rather 
than an intentional disregard of Los 
Angeles. Unfortunately, however, 
its effect unquestionably fostered 
the San Francisco tradition ™ 
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4 INLAND 


THESE INLAND PEOPLE CAN TELL US “‘NO” (AND 
FREQUENTLY DO) 


The power of veto is delegated to many people at Inland, any one of 
whom can turn thumbs down on our steel, somewhere along the line, 
fit isn't right for your job. Take cold rolled sheets, for example. Inland 
encourages this negative attitude on the part of the individuals in this 
photo, who are concerned with quality contro! at various stages of steel 
production. Their vigilance assures you of uniformly good quality steel, 
order after order, year after year. 


re 
steel is made with care to do your job right. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago ¢ Milwaukee « St. Paul 
Davenport « St. Louis « Kansas City ¢ Indianapolis 
Detroit ¢ New York 

Principal Products: Sheets ¢ Strip ¢ Structural 
Shapes ¢ Plates ¢ Bars « Tin Mill Products * Rails 
and Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 




























When youre looking for 





























a material with Unusual 


COMPRESSIVE 
STRENGTH... 


YD. OD 


MICQITO is basic! 






























Pound for pound, lightweight MICARTA offers compressive strength greater 
than that of structural steel. It is a tough and resilient basic material . . . a 
solid, yet workable plastic. MICARTA soaks up impact and vibration. It 
swallows sound. It resists moisture and corrosion. Where can this wondrous 


material solve a problem for you? Use the coupon for the complete story. 
J-06581 


you can 6e SURE...i¢ ns Westinghouse 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Trafford, Pa. 
Inthe Marine Industry MICARTA Micarta Division, Attention: L. A. Pedley 


is serving in applications like Sirs (Please chock ene) 


propeller shaft bearings, pump [_] Please have your representative call 
rings and pintle bushings. _}| Please send me complete facts 


on MICARTA 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City _ Zone State. 
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the minds of your readers » 
thereby added to our problem y 
overcoming it 

W. G. Py 
LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


¢ Our managing editor and one, 
sociate managing editor are » 
Californians. They bow their hey 
in shame. 


Different Division 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to point out [in] 
January 29°55 BUSINESS WEEK ar 
cle [p46] on the oxygen process 
steel making you list Kaiser Fp 
gineers as division of Kai 
Motors. Nothing could be furthe 
from the truth. Kaiser Enginee 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Co, 
the corporate title of [the] fim 

CHANDLER P., Youn 
KAISER CO. 
CALIFORNIA 


HENRY J. 
OAKLAND, 


Splits & Fifths 


Dear Sir: 

Your story about the market 
effect of stock splitting [BW—Feb 
12’°55,p31] reminds me of the view 
on that subject held by Dr. Wi: 
lard Graham 

That practical, scholarly gentle. 
man headed the Executive Program 
of the University of Chicago, a 
adult education course leading to 
an M.B.A. He used to 
illustrate the operation of stock- 
splitting with this homely compat: 
son: 

“Let us s that a compan! 
wishes to offer a 1-to-4 stock div- 
dend. That would be equivalent to 
taking 4-quart bottles of whiskey 
and pouring the contents into 5 
bottles so each will hold one-fifth 
When you have completed the op- 
eration you will have the same 
amount of whiskey, less a few 
drops that you have slopped over 
the sides (that’s the legal and clen- 
cal expense), but one of the new 
bottles takes up less room in your 
bag.” 

I have forgotten most of the 
laws of economics that we studied 
but never the whiskey-pouring. 

RoserT T. HERZ 


degree. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


——=— 





1 be addressed 
Editor, 


Letters sh 
to Readers 
BUSINESS WEEK 
Street, New } 


| 
| 
Report 
330 West 42nd 
rk 36, N. Y. | 
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Dental science . . . with important help 
from chemistry . . . keeps developing 
methods for improving the pleasant taste, 
cleansing qualities and protective char- 
acteristics of the toothpaste you use. And 
one of the ingredients that is an important 
constituent of toothpaste today is Atlas 
sorbitol. It helps keep the dentifrice soft, 
even when the cap is left off the tube... . 
adds agreeabie body and smooth texture 
...is compatible with the newest anti- 
decay ingredients. 


Sorbitol and other Atlas organic chem- 
icals are providing profitable advantages 
—usually unseen—in the products you 
buy and use daily for your home, farm or 
factory. Perhaps Atlas can help to make 
marked—and marketable—improve- 
ments in the things you manufacture. 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, 
Delaware. 


mS 
STS 


SIITLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
POLYESTER RESINS, PAINTS, EXPLOSIVES 
ACTIVATED CARBONS, LAUNDRY COVERS 




















The covered wagon gave way to the “iron horse” 
because steam had come under man’s control—control 
with valves. Today you travel by diesel or electric 
road, by water or air, dependent on valves for a thou- 
sand controls. For today, control of water, steam, oil, 
gas and other fluids is basic to all industries. 





“PAYING ITS OWN FREIGHT’’— More than 5 years 
ago, The Cincinnati Union Terminal Railroad built 
this diesel fueling system with Crane valves and fit- 
tings: Recently they reported: operation entirely sat- 
isfactory; piping maintenance cost to date—zero. 
That’s typical Crane quality—serving all transporta- 
tion industries with complete lines of brass, iron, steel 
and alloy piping materials. 


VALVES © FITTINGS ®* 


KITCHENS * 





You do it better now—with CRANE VALVES’ help 


CRANE CoO. A= 


PIPE 
PLUMBING = HEATING 





By rigid adherence to quality through a century of 
manufacturing, Crane valves have earned the repu- 
tation for assuring better flow control with lower piping 
maintenance cost. They’re the first choice of thrifty 
buyers—that’s why more Crane valves are used than 
any other make. 





LIFELINES OF AN AIRPORT— Leading air terminals 
choose Crane equipment for aviation fuel systems—a 
confidence well placed. For Crane keeps pace with all 
customers’ needs—by steady product development, 
quality mass production, and thorough testing. There’s 


where thrifty buying begins. Crane Co., General 
Offices, Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers in 


all industrial areas. 3 


ali\ 


CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 
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This is going to be a big month—maybe the biggest on record—for both 
steel and automobiles. And it might be borne in mind that the month will 
cap an extraordinarily fine first quarter. 


— @— 
Auto companies already are running at a record-breaking rate. 
All they have to do is hold it for March output to hit 725,000 cars. 
Even 750,000 would be no surprise. 
Up to now, the best one-month mark was 721,000 in June, 1950. 


Breaking the quarter’s record is no problem at all in autos. 


The best mark for the first three months of any year is barely over 
1.6-million. This year’s will comfortably top 2-million and probably will 
come very close to 2.1-million. 


The only past quarters that even come close would be the second and 
third in 1950 with 1,750,000 and 1,895,000, respectively. 


Retail sales records also are falling right and left as the auto industry 
races along (page 28). First quarter registrations this year should top 1.6- 
million, 200,000 ahead of any initial three months in the past. 


Comparison of these estimates on new-car output and registrations 
reveals at a glance that inventories have been rising pretty rapidly. 


Even after liberal allowance for exports and sales of cars that aren’t 
registered, it seems that dealers will have increased stocks on hand or in 
transit by nearly 400,000 between Jan. 1 and Mar. 31. 


If they had 350,000 Jan. 1, as industry sources have estimated, Apr. 1 
inventory will be the largest for this or any other time of year. 
This may not be high, though, considering the chance of strikes. 


Look for April and May to be among the biggest sales months the auto 
industry has ever had. Whether the strikes come off or not, the threat will 
be enough to bring in the customers in flocks. 


May could, in fact, rival the 600,000-plus months in the summer of 
1950—but not without affecting sales all the rest of the model year. 


—oe— 
New records will take a bit more of a push in steel than in autos. 
March would have to average about 95% of capacity to wipe out the 


high of 10,169,000 tons set this month two years ago. That involves an 
average 24 points better than this week’s scheduled rate of output. 


It’s worth noting, though, that we can turn out so much steel at 95% 
of capacity now whereas the industry had to run close to 102% in order to 
do it two years back. That’s how much capacity has grown. 


Steelmakers, in trying to squeeze out a few thousand more tons of 
metal a week, undoubtedly are facing up to cost problems. 


For example, some of the facilities they will have to use doubtless are 
not too economical. When output was 20% to 30% below today’s level, 
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present capacity could be written off as obsolete. 
Now, with defense needs unaltered, things look quite different. 


Another factor affecting steel costs (and long before next fall’s wage 
negotiations) is the price of scrap. 

Quotations had moved rather narrowly and somewhat erratically ever 
since the jump last September and October. But they’ve threatened to 
break loose these last few days. 

To combat the scrap rise, mills are stoking the blast furnaces. U.S. 
Steel this week rekindled one that had been down for exactly a year. 


Consumers will increase their instalment borrowings quite sharply 
before midyear if auto sales go as now appears likely. 

Take the first half of 1953 for purposes of comparison. Instalment 
paper to finance auto sales rose by more than $142-billion in that period— 
and we’ll sell a lot more cars this year. 


January marked the kickoff. With auto sales up by about half, instal- 
ment paper rose $63-million; last year it went down $183-million. 


Use of credit by consumers, aside from autos, has been feeling the 
usual after-Christmas payoff. Charge accounts went down nearly $300-mil- 
lion in January while most other types of credit dipped proportionately. 


You are watching money market trends? If so, you might bear in mind 
some such combination of factors as this: 
¢ Business borrowings have declined less than seasonally so far this year 
(in sharp contrast to the deep slide early in 1954). 
¢ Consumer borrowings in the half year will top repayments by some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $1-billion. 
¢ Mortgage borrowing will need new money to the tune of between $3- 
billion and $4-billion. 
— 
Gradual tightening of the money market might bring higher interest 
rates on mortgages that aren’t government guaranteed. 
However, it’s doubtful that even this would dent the housing boom at 


this stage. For one thing, a higher and higher percentage of all mortgages 
are guaranteed; for another, 42% on the annual interest won’t deter buyers. 


Builders certainly have no feeling that they’re reaching saturation. 
Figures on (1) what has been done, and (2) is planned show that: 


* Residential construction was the big factor in February’s gain over a 
year ago in total value of work put in place. 

¢ Contract awards for future home building last month ran 48% ahead 
of a year ago, according to F. W. Dodge Corp.’s monthly compilation. 
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some of the excess capacity was talked of as “defense standby.” 
The implication was that, in calmer times, quite a sizable chunk of 
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DOES UWRNIIWACGC IZ22© REALLY THINK? 


Many executives who use 
today’s most advanced 
punched-card computer 

say...“Yes!” 
Because . . .“It makes dozens of 
record-keeping decisions and calcula- 
lions every second”. . .““It figures out 
the complete story on our profit 
changes while the facts are still use- 
ae simplifies and solves our 


most complicated payroll, production 
and billing problems.” 

The Remington Rand Univac 120 
actually does replace routine human 
thinking. Take time-keeping for ex- 
ample. Univac 120 arrives at pay 
hours while allowing for thousands of 
variations in shift time, pre- and post- 
shift time, lunch hours, etc.—checks 
its own computations—and flags ob- 
vious human recording errors. 


Does Univac 120 eliminate intelli- 
gence? Certainly not. But it does free 
your skilled personnel for creative 
thinking. Wherever you pay for cleri- 
cal chores that involve analyzing, 
classifying, making logical decisions. 
comparing and calculating . . . Univac 
120 electronic methods will earn their 
way over and over in speed, accuracy 
and efficiency. Put it squarely up to us 
to show you how and where. 


a 
ROOM 1303, 315 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 10 Memington. MP kearatl. puncuen-card evectronics 




















GM STEEL 
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i Cruising down the highway... crawling through 
ps traflic . . . coming to a smooth, sure stop! You may not 
be aware of it, but steel tubing is playing a big part. 
Gas, oil. water, brake fluid ... the lifeblood of your 
car... flow through a network of steel. When you 
step on the gas or brake pedal, steel tubing carries out 
your orders to stop or go. 


And GM Steel Tubing by Rochester Products is the 
outstanding leader. Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac and Chevrolet—GMC and Chevrolet trucks— 
plus other fine cars and trucks . . . they all choose and 
use steel tubing by Rochester! But that isn’t all! 
You’ll find GM Steel Tubing in tanks and trains, 
refrigerators and freezers . . . in a wide, wide variety 





of products. If your design or production problem can 
be solved by tubing, see a Rochester Products engineer 
or write us for further information. 
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§ Latest 
Week 


*139.2 


2,198 
193,495 
$53,804 

9,727 

6,806 

1,460 
266,804 


392.7 
90.7 
86.5 

18.8¢ 

144.7 

$37.58 
33.000¢ 
$2.41 
33.60¢ 
$2.05 
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Preceding 
Week 


139.] 


+2,218 
t195,079 
$51,226 
9,725 
6,789 
+1,489 
259,007 


68 

41 
+5% 
178 


399.3 
92.1 
88.1 

18.9¢ 

144.7 

$37.00 
33.000¢ 
$2.43 
+34.03¢ 
$2.05 


292.1 
3.48% 


13-13% 


56,744 
84,334 
22,236 
34,750 
24,668 


Latest 
Month 


$74.93 
59.9 

3.4 
$290.7 
$15.2 
$29,684 
$22,436 
$43,645 
$11,540 
$14,871 


Month 
Ago 


139.0 


2,095 
190,140 
$45,601 

10,047 

6,721 

1,473 
259,402 


65 

42 
+2% 
264 


413.7 
92.9 
90.5 

19.0¢ 

144.7 

$35.83 
33.000¢ 
$2.46 
34.20¢ 
$2.10 


291.5 
3.46% 
13-13% 


57,639 
85,359 
22,054 
35,799 
25,262 


Preceding 
Month 


$73.97 
60.2 

3.3 
$291.4 
$14.9 
$30,125 
$22,467 
$43,748 
$11,510 
$15,123 


1947-49 


Year 
Ago 


120.2 


1,652 
139,263 
$36,048 

8,586 

6,433 

1,148 
223,579 


67 
36 
-3% 


223 


426.9 
81.2 
99.5 

19.9¢ 

140.9 

$23.50 
29.985¢ 
$2.43 
34.21¢ 
$2.12 


210.4 
3.55% 
2% 


53,913 
78,855 
22,407 
32,292 
25,689 


Year 
Ago 


$71.28 
60.1 

3.7 
$284.9 
$17.0 
$28,724 
$21,836 
$46,382 
$11,790 
$13,622 


rete) 
150 






140 


130 


P40) 


110 


100 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


82 
53 
+30% 


oe 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 

7.5¢ 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 


4—170 


++45,820 
++71,916 
+t9,299 
+ +49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$43.82 
55.2 

em! 
$178.0 
$16.9 
$6,704 
$3,174 
$21,238 
$5,489 
$8,541 


8 Date for ''Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 
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Neoprene coatings save $9,000 


in replacement costs 


A corrosive combination of moisture and acid sludge 
proved too much for air conditioner drip pans in 
Lit Brothers department store in Philadelphia. Pin- 
holes developed, leaks were common. Of all protec- 
tive coating materials tried, only flexible neoprene 
coatings stood up to acid attack and temperature 
changes. Saved: 18 large drip pans... $9,000 in pan- 
replacement costs! 

Economies like this are not uncommon with long- 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET (==) 


AIR-CONDITIONING COOLING TOWER has corrosion-resistant neoprene coatings on drip 
pans. Other types of coatings used previously cracked from temperature changes and resilient neoprene to cover metal “‘skate 
soon exposed metal to corrosion. Flexible neoprene coatings have already given 2 Wheels.” Operation is quieter, fragile ma- 
years’ perfect service—will probably give 4-6 years more. A striking example of how 
neoprene protects against corrosion . . . stays tough and flexible in service. grease gives tires long mileage. 
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SEAWORTHY AFTER 20 YEARS, this hose line 
—used to transport molasses from shore to 
ship— includes some lengths made with some 
of the first neoprene ever produced. Neo- i 
prene’s resistance to salt water, sunlight and | 
aging makes this story possible. ; 






























IMPROVED CONVEYOR has ribbed tires of 


terials move more safely with no danger of 
scratching. Resistance to abrasion, oil and 


for Philadelphia store 


lasting products of neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical 
rubber. In your plant, you’ll find neoprene con- 
veyor belts, V-belts and hose can substantially cut 
replacement costs. And if you include a component 
part of neoprene in your product, you add selling 
points no other resilient material can match. 

Send for our new illustrated booklet. It gives dol- 
lars-and-cents examples of how neoprene made the 
big difference in many industries. 








NEOPRENE 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 
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SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING - «+ »- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-3 r 
Wilmington 98, Delaware —__—_—— 
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sex/ BENDIX AVIATION CORP 


been using Texaco Cleartex Oil for 5 years on the battery of automatic 
machines in the picture. Bendix has kept close track of the results. They found 
a few short months after Texaco Cleartex Oil went into use —that they were 
doubling their drill life... eliminating copper staining ...maintaining uniform hole 
size ...and reducing their lubrication costs. Today — 5 years later — Bendix Super- 
visor Ray Beames reports: “These benefits are still continuing...In addition, 
there has been no maintenance necessary on the lubricating sides of the machines.” 











BENDIX is just one of the many famous cor- 
porations which have achieved top results with 
Texaco. There are three good reasons for this 
wide acceptance: field-proven Texaco Lubri- 
cants, developed with the aid of the finest research 
facilities available .. . field-experienced Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers to advise on their use... 
and fast, efficient service from over 2,000 Texaco 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 


Distributing Plants in all 48 States. This com- 
bination can help bring production up...and 
costs down...in every major field of industry 
and transportation. One agreement of sale sup- 
plies all your plants wherever located. For de- 
tails, call the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest 
you, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEWACO 
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Washington and London have de- 
cided to use the West’s superiority in 
nuclear striking power to enforce peace- 
ful coexistence—whether or not the 
Communists want to live by their own 
slogan. 

That’s the substance of the new, 
tough language used about Asia this 
week by Secy. of State John Foster 
Dulles and about the H-bomb last week 
by Prime Minister Sir Winston Church- 
ill 

It's the West’s answer to the new 
aggressiveness Russian policy has shown 
since Malenkov fell. ‘The Communists 
have been openly using H-bomb black- 
mail to split the West on (1) German 
armament and (2) the situation in 
Southeast Asia, particularly Formosa. 
* H-Bomb Answer—The new U. S.-Brit- 
ish policy is also based on the H-bomb. 
It offers no military threat to present 
Communist positions, but it insists it 
will use force against any Communist 
fort to make new gains. It is a policy 
of containment—but containment with 
teeth. In making it stick, the deterrent 
power of U.S. and British nuclear 
weapons will play an ever increasing 





DULLES AND CHURCHILL SET A NEW COURSE: 


Coexistence—on Our Terms 


e Risk—Some risk of war is involved, 
of course, but, as Washington and Lon- 
don see it, this is the only wav to deal 
with the Communist leaders who now 
rule in Moscow and Peking. Eisen- 
hower and Churchill don’t think Mos- 
cow will dare provoke a war as long as 
the U.S. keeps its big nuclear lead- 
a matter of another two to four years. 
And, meanwhile, there’s a chance that 
the internal crisis in Russia will pro- 
duce a regime that’s willing to reach an 
honest disarmament agreement with the 
West. 

Failing that, in the next few years 
Russia itself will gain the power of an- 
nihilation that we already possess. Even 
that would still leave a powerful deter- 
rent to world war—the knowledge that 
war would result in the almost certain 
annihilation of both sides. 
¢ The Stage Setting—To identify the 
basic elements of the new situation, 
vou have to put the Dulles and 


Churchill speeches against the backdrop 
of recent Communist strategy. 
Whatever the intentions of Malen- 
kov’s soft line may have been, by last 
summer Foreign Minister Molotov had 
obviously abandoned the soft line and 
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was operating Soviet foreign policy on 
the Stalin pattern. A victorious war in 
Indo-China was to be the wedge for 
Communist conquest of Southeast Asia 
and for splitting the West so deeply 
that it wouldn’t be able to agree on 
German rearmament. 

In Indo-China the policy worked. 
But not in Europe. By fall, the West 
had recovered from defeat of the 
Furopean Defense Community and 
seemed about to agree on Western 
European Union. 

So the Communists worked out a 
new strategy: using Formosa to stir up 
a new crisis for the West. Last Oc 
tober, Marshal Bulganin, now Soviet 
premier, and Communist Party boss 
Khrushchev spelled it out in Peking. 

The decision probably had something 
to do with Malenkov’s fall. In any 
case, that was the time when Molotov 
started using H-bomb blackmail in a 
big way—no doubt to force on the West 
another settlement like the one in Indo- 
China. 

But this time Washington and Lon- 
don are calling Molotov’s bluff. 

e U.S. Position—As Dulles has made 
clear, first at the Southeast Asia Treaty 
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Organization meeting in Bangkok and 
later in the radio address reporting on 
his trip, U.S. policy now boils down to 
this: 

¢ The U.S. will give no more 
ground to Communism in Asia. It 
will meet force with force, in Southeast 
Asia as in Formosa. 

¢ Our defenses in Asia are all of 
one piece. A Communist attack any- 
where along the line will be met with 
a war on three fronts—from Korea, from 
Formosa, from the south. 

¢ Defense rests on a mobile strik- 
ing power substantially greater than we 
had in the Pacific at the height of the 
japanese war. 

¢ Japan will be built up economic- 
ally and militarily as a decisive factor 
in the Far East. 

Dulles told our SEATO allies that 
such a policy among non-Communist 
nations can block the expansion plans 
of Peking and Moscow. He said com- 
tort can be taken from the wav Russia 
is overextending its economy by trying 
to catch up with the U.S. in nuclear 
weapons, support Red China, and boost 
domestic consumption—all from a shaky 
agricultural base. 
¢ British Position—Churchill presented 
the long-range side of the new policy. 
He announced Britain’s decision to 
build the H-bomb and to base its whole 
military policy on “defense by deter- 
rents.” He told Moscow and the world: 

¢ With the H-bomb, and its wide 
zone of radioactive contamination, the 
Russian land mass has become a target 
almost as vulnerable as the small, 
densely populated areas such as Britain 
and Western Europe. It was different 
with the A-bomb, when Russia could 
have expected to gain a quick advantage. 

¢ It will be two to four years be- 
fore the Russians can match the U.S. 
in power of annihilation; meanwhile 
the West will continue improving its 
nuclear weapons. 

e Thus, the U.S. and Britain can 
enforce peaceful coexistence on the 
Communists until the Reds are pre- 
pared to negotiate a real peace or until 
the Soviet system collapses in chaos. 
¢ No Desperation—W estern strategy in- 
volves a gamble, but it’s not a_ policy 
of desperation. Churchill and Dulles 
feel that strong elements in the U.S.S.R. 
—presumably in the Red Army and the 
top industrial bureaucracy—put national 
security and the welfare of the Russian 
people ahead of the ambitions of inter- 
national Communism. 

They regard the Kremlin shakeups 
as a sign of how serious Russia’s internal 
crisis has become. So they are more 
determined than ever to keep a tight 
ring around the existing Communist 
empire, to stay as far ahead as possible 
in the nuclear race, and to sit things 
out. 
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The Ears on Youl0! 


“I never say anything on the phone 
that I wouldn’t want to be confronted 
with later. I learned that when I 
worked in Washington.” That is the 
comment of a New York business ex- 
ecutive who isn’t worrying about recent 
revelations of a police and telephone 
company raid on an elaborate midtown 
wiretapping center. 

Others aren't resting so content. De- 
tails of the tappers’ operations are 
scant, but one man close to the case 
figures as many as 60,000 phones in 
the area may have been accessible to the 
listening post. That would include the 
liead offices of many of America’s larg- 
est corporations. 

So far, only two have been named as 
actually having been tapped—E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, now a division of Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., and St. 
Joseph Lead Co. Neither admits to 
anv idea of who was tapping or why. 
¢ Private Ear—One rumor indicates, 
however, that five of Squibb’s lines were 
being monitored by a famous private 
detective for a rival pharmaceutical 
house. Only four of the Squibb taps 
were identified. They went to the four 
top men in the company. It has been 
suggested that business clients of this 
investigator—he handles only blue-rib- 
bon stuff—financed much of the center’s 
listening work. 

This week, the New York State 
Legislature began a probe of wiretap- 
ping aimed at determining its extent 
and at possible tightening of laws 
against its use. 
¢ Old Profession—Business espionage 
is doubtless as old as business. Cases 
that involve divulging of trade secrets 
go back more than 200 vears in this 
country and in England. A whole body 
of law has developed relating to this 
sort of unfair competition. 

In industries, such as chemicals, 
where filing a patent would tip your 
hand to the competition, spying has a 
long history. Before World War II, 
Lever Bros. Co. and Procter & 
Gamble Co. went to court over charges 
that P&G had bribed a Lever man to 
give them the process for making a new 
kind of floating soap. 

The fashion field and the auto in- 
dustry have been full of it, too. For 
vears, some publications that issue auto 
production figures had to get Chrysler 
output by bribing people inside the 
company. And when the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Assn. sued the public 
relations firm of Carl Byoir & Associ- 
ates and the Eastern Railway Presidents 
Conference (BW —Jul.25°53,p34), much 
of its material came from files it got 
from a former Byoir employee. Byoir 
and the railroads charged that she had 





been paid by the truckers to abscond 
with the files. 

¢ Wagging Tongues—Alcohol _ serves 
business espionage, too. An advertising 
executive observes, ““There’s hardly any 
secret a shrewd questioner can’t get 
out of a Madison Avenue bar at § 
o'clock.” An industrialist says, “There 
wouldn’t be anywhere near so much 
point to picking up all those conven. 
tion expense accounts if you didn't 
expect your people to bring home what 
the other guy got drunk enough to 
disclose.” 

Salesmen generally exchange brags 
that reveal what the other fellow is do- 
ing. Scientists and engineers are con- 
stantly swapping secrets, too. And in 
some cases the speed of business in- 
telligence rivals that of sound itself, 
The aluminum industrv has an espe- 
cially fast “jungle telegraph.” A West 
Coast official once mentioned to q 
friend that he couldn’t make a meeting 
because of his wife’s illness. In 20 min- 
utes he had a call from a customer in 
New Orleans expressing sympathy. 


|. Legitimate Tapping 


Wiretapping is something else again. 
rhe first case dates back to 1895, less 
than 20 vears after the phone was in 
vented. Since then, state and federal 
laws and a string of court cases have 
served to confuse the issue completely. 

The Federal Communications Act of 
1934 provides that “no person not be- 
ing authorized by the sender shall in 
tercept any communication and divulge 
or publish it.’ Penalties range up to 
$10,000 and two years. Only one man 
has ever been convicted under the law, 
end he wasn’t charged with tapping. 
¢ Legal Evidence—The principal bar- 
rier to federal action is that wire tapping 
is widely used by FBI and other gov- 
crnment security agencies. And the Jus 
tice Dept. isn’t likely to prosecute its 
people for doing their jobs 

Most states have some sort of law 
against phone tapping, mostly aimed at 
damage to lines and cables. Some for 
bid all tapping; others make an excep 
tion for government officials, and 31 
admit illegal tapping data as evidence m 
court. So-called legal taps are those 
permitted in New York State and else- 
where on the basis of a court order and 
ihose that phone companies permit sub- 
scribers to install on their own phones. 
¢ Business Tool—A subscriber, meaning 
for one thing a big company, can legally 
listen in on its own phones, meaning 
the lines of any and all employees ot- 
fices. 

Companies constantly use phone taps 
to check leaks, thefts, manipulations, 
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and even employee morale. Of 500 li- 
censed private investigators in New 
York State, at least 150 provide this 
sort of service. And just about every 
big city in the country has detective 
agencies that do tapping and investiga- 
tion for business. 

Louis Wolfson (page 30) this week 
remarked that, among other things, his 
rivals for control of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. were ‘sending detectives around 
the country to follow me.” 


|. Going Too Far 


However, tapping the phones of com- 
petitors, suppliers, customers, and asso- 
ciates is generally illegal. It is practically 
impossible to determine its extent, but 
nobody doubts that it has increased 
considerably. Ex-GIs out of the Army 
Signal Corps and other military police 
and security outfits are believed to have 
tumed to illegal tapping for a lucra- 
tive living. 
¢Components—Sales of listening and 
recording equipment offer no clues, be- 
cause they are also used in offices, in 
broadcasting, and elsewhere. An ad in 
a New York paper this week offers the 
Mohawk Midgetape, a pocket-sized re- 
cording device, for $229.50. 

“Wonderful aid,” the ad reads, “for 

executives, salesmen, reporters, radio 
and TV, lawyers, investigators, advertis- 
ing, physicians, etc.” But there’s no 
way of knowing which purchasers are 
the executives, the investigators, or the 
et ceteras. Some of the tappers are 
adept at building their own from mate- 
tials anyone can buy at a radio parts 
store. 
*No Southern Custom—Your chances 
of being overheard seem to depend 
mostly on who and where you are and, 
of course, what business you are in. 

In Memphis a_ businessman says, 
“They just don’t do things like that in 
the South.” In Houston, however, it is 
phrased somewhat differently: “You're 
in a frontier town here. Houstonians 
are not as subtle as those Easterners. 
If somebody wants to pull a fast one, 
all he’s got to do is hang around one of 
the fancy clubs around here, buy his 
prospect a couple of drinks, and in no 
time at all hell have him hooked.” 

The exception in Texas seems to be 
the oil industry. Even the location of 
dry holes is worth money, and there 
seem to be few limits to the espionage 
metheds used to check on the opera- 
tions of geologists and prospectors. 

*But Elsewhere—Anyone is likely to 
assume wiretapping exists when infor- 
mation turns up in strange places—as 
when an important railroad man_ re- 
cently showed himself familiar with 
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conversations conducted a few minutes 
before by a minority stockholder who 
was suing. A shrewd financial op- 
crator paid only $200 more than the 
next bidder to buy a company, but no 
one thinks he was shrewd enough to 
have guessed that close. 

On the West Coast, a private eve 
was hired by a food packaging con- 
cern to find out what its major cus- 
tomer was planning. The investigator 
tapped phones and learned the cus- 
tomer was going to start packaging the 
product itself. But the news came too 
late for the supplier to start hunting up 
other buyers before it lost the big ac- 
count. 

In Los Angeles, where tapping is il- 
legal and reportedly widespread, an 
investigator for a chemical company hit 
a temporary snag. A competitor, about 
to market a new product, feared his 
phone was tapped. So he and his adver- 
tising agency man held their big talks 
while walking on a crowded street. The 
private detective overcame the problem 
by wiring himscif with a miniature re- 
corder and walking alongside. 


Ill. How Can You Tell? 


The big question, of course, is: How 
can you tell if your phone is being 
tapped, or if you are wired some other 
way? 

The phone company says there is 
no way of detecting a professional tap. 
Any noise you hear is probably due to 
moisture in the cable or dust in the 
handset; professional tappers know bet- 
ter than to make any noise. 

If you are really worried, however, 
the phone company will check your 
telephone lines. The New York Tele- 
phone Co. says it ordinarily gets about 
six such requests a day. With the news 
of the wiretap raid, it claims its requests 
tripled; others say the company is 
swamped. Even with such an inspec- 
tion, the tap may not be detected. 
¢ Costs Plenty—On the other hand, 
professional wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping service comes high. Equipment 
costs at least $500, and chances of its 
being confiscated make rental charges 
high. Though some tappers use auto- 
matic monitoring devices, most still 
use manpower. That’s another $100 a 
week per shift. 

Then there is the cost of renting a 
listening post. If the owner of the 
vacant space knows what it will be 
used for, he is sure to jack his rates 
up. Add costs of bribing a janitor or 
employee to make the tap and maybe a 
phone company worker to help locate 
the right pair of wires. 

Total cost of a tapping setup may run 
from $350 a week up. And if more than 
one line bears checking, the cost can 
exceed $1,000 a week. A man’s talk 
has to be worth an awful lot to war- 


rant such outlays by an eavesdropping 
competitor or customer. 

Still, if a merger or some other big 
deal is coming up, it may pay—for the 
short haul. There are obviously some 
cases where even $1,000 a week could 
be economically justified on a_long- 
term basis. 
¢ Control Laws—The current New 
York legislative probe and new bills in 
Congress and other state bodies will 
probably lead to a tightening and a 
clearer defining of the legal limits of 
this kind of eavesdropping. But that 
will affect principally police uses. 

As for illegal uses by business, that’s 
anybody’s guess. The average business- 
man, when asked about wiretapping, 
says, “I never thought of it before.” But 
now he has thought of it, maybe too 
late. 


Rx for Radio 


NBC thinks it has the 
cure for advertising losses: 
weekend-long show with ads 
on “magazine concept” lines. 


Everyone talks about the impact of 
television on radio, but so far no one 
has done anything about it. At least, 
that’s how the top management at 
National Broadcasting Co. feels about 
the situation. 

Now NBC-Radio thinks it has a pre- 
scription for the ills that have afflicted 
radio since big advertising money began 
switching to TV. It’s this: 

NBC is working out a completely 
new “package” programing schedule 
for its weekend radio broadcast time. 
It will be a weckend-long continuous 
show with music, news, educational pro- 
grams, interviews, biographies, docu- 
mentaries, drama, comedy, and sports. 

Scheduled to go on the air some 
time this summer, the new NBC week- 
end program will feature the “magazine 
concept” of advertising sponsorship 
that NBC Pres. Sylvester (Pat) 
Weaver and Executive VP Robert Sar- 
noff have adopted for NBC’s TV shows 
(BW—Aug.21°54,p49). This means that 
many advertisers will take spot sponsor- 
ship of the long package show. 

NBC is still working out details of 
its new programing schedule. But the 
Weaver-Robert Sarnoff team is sold on 
the magazine concept for radio. In fact, 
NBC-Radio even had a management 
shakeup over the weekend program. 
Ted Cott, NBG-Radio president, and 
William H. Fineshriber, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the NBC-Radio net- 
work, have been replaced because they 
didn’t go along with the idea. Robert 
Sarnoff has temporarily taken charge of 
the radio network. 
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\n Atlanta (Ga.) dealer for Chrysler 
Corp.s Dodge and Plymouth last week 
summed up the auto business with an 
unexpected question: “My problem is 
how do you distribute a shortage.” 

Auto production is so high you 
wouldn’t think there could be a short- 
age. But new cars, as the Atlanta dealer 
pointed out, are selling so well that 
even an average production higher than 
at most other times in the industry’s 
history (chart above) is not pumping out 
cars as fast as many dealers can sell 
them. 
¢ Comeback for Chrysler—The remark 
of the man in Atlanta was being echoed 
across the land, almost without regard 
to make of car. To hear the dealers 
talk, Chrysler has come back—and the 
comeback is an important element in 
one of the sharpest sales spurts the 
industry has ever known. 

In January and February auto sales 
usually are near the low point for the 
vear. And the auto factories deliberately 
try to over-produce so dealers will have 
ample inventory for April, May, and 
June. In addition, this year the auto 
companies face labor negotiations with 
the possibility of strikes. So total Janu- 
ary-February production of more than 
| 3-million cars, while higher than nat- 
ural for those months, could be ration- 
alized as inventory-building for the days 
ahead. 
¢ No Fat Inventories—Yet, something 
has happened. Inventories can’t seem to 
fatten off the growing production the 
way they should. Figures available in 
Detroit—where there is always a hard- 
core of optimism—showed that at the 
end of January dealers’ stocks were 479,- 
999 cars, up only 120,000 from Dec. 31. 
At the end of February, stocks were 
about 560,000. The figure is meaningful 
because it is 80,000 cars lower than this 
time last vear, when no strikes were 
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probable and the industry knowingly 
was building for fewer sales than the 
vear before. 

One observer expects stocks to get 
up to 850,000 by the end of April. This 
total isn’t frightening because the 
“something” that has happened, accord- 
ing to Detroit, is an unexpected high 
volume of sales: about 510,000 in Janu- 
ary and 550,000 in February. Those 
would have been respectable totals for 
spring months. Manufacturers have 
come to believe they portend a per- 
manent new plateau for auto sales, and 
have raised their sights sharply for this 
year. 
¢ Production Records—In recent weeks, 
factories of nearly all makes have been 
breaking production records, sometimes 
daily. Ward’s Automotive Reports fore- 
casts a first-quarter production of more 
than 2.1-million cars, another new rec- 
ord. Ford Motor Co. is predicting pro- 
duction for the whole industry this year 
of 6.5-million cars, sales of more than 
6-million, with nearly 600,000 sales in 
each of the three months of April, 
May, and June. This would provide a 
normal carry-over of several hundred 
thousand cars into 1956. 

Possibly more revealing of Detroit’s 
state of mind is the change in General 
Motor Corp.’s outlook. In January 
Pres. Harlow H. Curtice predicted sales 
of cars and trucks would reach 6.8-mil- 
lion. Last week he revised the total: 
7.5-million. He said car sales would be 
20% higher than in 1954, which totaled 
5.5-million. So Curtice is forecasting 
car sales of about 6.6-million. 

All Chrysler divisions repéort a con- 
siderable backlog of orders, even though 
January deliveries were 70% higher than 
a year ago and the company’s factories 
are straining to keep up. Plymouth, for 
instance, has passed Buick in produc- 
tion and is back in its No. 3 spot (al- 
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Is Detroit’s optimism well-founded? 
‘lo see what's happening at the point-of 
sale, BUSINESS WEEK scent its reporters 
out to talk to auto dealers last week 
e Sales and Stocks—Sales actually are 
good—generally from 25% to 300% (in 
the case of some Chrysler-line dealers 
above a year ago. And dealers look for 
them to hold up. A Chevrolet dealer 
in Boston is maintaining a stock of 300 
cars (his stock is an exception)—because 
he thinks they will move quickly come 
spring. Dealers don’t think present sales 
are borrowed from the spring. 

A large Chevrolet dealer in the South- 
cast says, “I’ve been astounded at sales 
and can’t figure out why they've held 
up so well. I’ve got a 20-day supply of 
cars on hand. I’d like about 60 days 
as a hedge against a strike, but I can't 
get it.” 

It’s the same story around the coun- 
trv: A Ford dealer in Pittsburgh reports 
sales up 25% over last vear; he'd like 
about 30 cars in stock and has eight 
A Buick dealer in Tulsa sold 110 cars 
in January, 125 in February and is com 
plaining he couldn’t get enough. A De 
troit dealer likes to carry se\ eral hundred 
cars and he has less than 100. 
¢ Some Clinkers—Reporters heard an 
occasional clinker in the chorus. A 
Houston dealer says peo ple are mistaken 
to believe sales are keeping up with 
production. His own aren't. And m 
Portland, Ore., a dealer agrees that m- 
ventories are low, but adds, “This cat 
shortage could turn right around in just 

1 few “weeks at the rate they're being 
siden. For some makes the dealers 
are faking their inventory figures! 
think they’re really higher. We maj 
be riding for another fall, like in Au 
gust, 1953. I’m worried.” 
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¢ Chrysler's Surge—You'll find no such 
pessimism among Chrysler dealers. 
[heir sales are good and getting better. 
And many a dealer, as well as Detroit 
people, say Chrysler’s surge—backed by 
a tremendous advertising campaign to 
make drivers dissatisfied with their 
present cars—has helped sales of all 
makes. 

The dealers believe Chrysler’s adver- 
tising is shooing people into the show- 
rooms. After that, to believe the dealers, 
a sale is easy. 

Most dealers seem to think the up- 
swing in Chrysler-line sales comes prin- 
cipally from owners of Chryslet-made 
cats. But there are some Chrysler-line 
dealers, who mention “conquest” busi- 
ness, and here and there some gloat- 
ing over taking Cadillacs in on trade 
for Chryslers. 

Possibly because they learned to 

tighten their belts last year, possibly 
because of the novelty-appeal of their 
cars, Chrysler dealers generally are mak- 
ing good profits and do not have to 
shave their prices substantially. That’s 
not universal. 
* Profits and Credit—‘“This is a profit- 
kss prosperity,” the average dealer was 
saying last week. “Profits are up over 
lst year on volume. If it drops, look 
out.” 

A Birmingham dealer _ probably 
speaks for most of the fraternity: ‘This 
selling war could be ruinous. It’s get- 
ting almost to the point that a buyer 
comes in and tells vou what he will pay 
for a car and how much he will take 
forhis own. If you don’t agree on some- 
where near his terms, he'll go some- 
where else and get them.” 

The dealers are even using volume as 
a leverage of credit because commis- 
ions On financing and insurance add to 
the total profit. Although in some sec- 
tions of the country credit is normal 
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els the Future Here? 


or a little tight, buyers are getting 36 
months to pay in most places. A 
Southern dealer handling his own paper 
goes up to 48 months. 

“They're buying terms, not cars,” 
says a dealer in Worcester, Mass. 
“There are a lot of people buying cars 
who shouldn't,” says another in Atlanta, 
“but that’s not my business.” And in 
Salt Lake City a dealer says credit is 
the “real competitive end of the sell.” 

Federal Reserve Board figures, show- 
ing all instalment loans up $600-mil- 
lion over a year ago, support the dealers’ 
feeling that credit sales are rising. This 
doesn't always show up in an auto sale. 

More than 50% of all new car sales 
are for “cash.” This means most of 
the time that the buyer negotiates his 
own financing. Dealers want the busi- 
ness. So the easier they can make credit, 
the more financing commissions they 
get. And the easier the credit, the 
higher the sales; the higher the sales, 
the higher the profit. 

¢ Behind the Sales—Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, the dealers and economists in De- 
troit agree on the main reasons for 
the high rate of sales: public confidence 
in business conditions and a feeling 
of job security; the great number and 
variety of all-new models this year; and 
aggressive selling tactics. 

There is mention of two subsidiary 
reasons: fear of a strike in auto plants; 
and the continuing Ford-Chevrolet bat- 
tle, which makes all dealers get out and 
sell in self-defense. 

The major difference between the 
dealers and Detroit is that the dealers 
speculate on how long the boom will 
last. Your usual Detroit economist will 
say it is no boom. It is “normal growth” 
—and he will trot out some persuasive 
arguments. 

The industry economists start with 
the well-known facts: disposable income 
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is the highest it has ever been; savings 
are high; since 1940 the birth rate has 
been high. 

¢ Future Is Here—These are, roughly, 
the same points industry officials have 
been hammering on in the past to ar- 
gue that the long-term future of the 
automobile business is sound. ‘The 
intriguing element is that now the same 
statistics are being used to explain the 
present sales level. It could indicate 
an economic fact so stark that it is not 
fully realized even in Detroit: The auto 
industry’s future is here. 

Some economists in Detroit accept 
that view for two reasons: 

e The shape of today’s economy 
was cast in the Thirties with establish- 
ment of unemployment compensation, 
social security, fiscal management, and 
other government measures.  ‘Ihese 
things have been firmly locked into 
the economy—but because of wars and 
their aftermath never have been fully 
influential until now. 

e The high birth rate. The post- 
war birth rate, say the chart-watchers 
in Detroit, has forced the move to the 
suburbs where in most cases a car is 
an absolute necessity. Even in the cities, 
a baby generally means a car sale—as any 
parent who has lugged a baby and ac- 
coutrements on a bus will testify. 

Auto industry forecasters come up 
with the belief that they are in a period 
when the moving average of annual car 
sales is about 5.5-million. By 1960 it 
should be about 6-million. (It’s impor- 
tant to note they are talking about a 
“moving average;” sales this year will be 
more than 6-million, but might well 


ing average should hit 8 million by 1970 
when the post-war crop of babies will 
begin their own “family formation.” 

The dealers leave such high-level 
economic thinking to Detroit. One in 
Pittsburgh has his own, pithy reason 
for the rush of customers: “It’s about 
time they started buying. They’ve been 
stalling long enough.” 
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arrives in Los Angeles to “alert” Montgomery Ward 


LOUIS E. WOLFSON stockholders to dangers of Sewell Avery’s management. 


Wolfson Takes His 


Montgomery Ward president (facing camera), told 
EDMUND A. KRIDER, reporters, “This vicious attack won’t go unchal- 


lenged.” Ward has organized a door-to-door campaign to counteract Wolfson’s activities. 
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SECURITY ANALYSTS 


TOWN HALL 


Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York. 

*Confident—During the three days, 
Wolfson directed a steady stream of 
charm at the stockholders. When he 
wasn't appearing before large groups, 
he was entertaining a parade of well- 
heeled investors, securities men, and 
local businessmen in his various hotel 
suites. 

By the time he played before 785 
stockholders—who claim to represent 
$1,746 shares—Wolfson’s confidence 
was running high. He spoke of “our 
company,” “when I’m director,” and 
“when our organization takes over.” 
Through all his talks, he stressed his 
own background in finance and man- 
agement. 

At his first press conference, Wolfson 
localized the argument. He explained 
that in the greatest population boom 
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asked for more about his 
plan for top management. 


meeting drew an overflow crowd of 600 
to hear of Ward’s West Coast decline. 


the Pacific Coast has ever seen, Ward 
closed five stores, while Sears, Roebuck 
opened 17. He also told a Town Hall 
meeting that “Twelve years ago, Ward’s 
had 18% of the business done by the 
top 10 companies. Now its share is 
11%.” 

To the security analysts—Wolfson’s 
best crowd—he explained his offer of 
compensation to get top management to 
come to Ward’s. He would have the 
president buy 10,000 shares and each of 
the five executive vice-presidents 5,000 
shares—all at the going market price. 
They would pay 10% down and the 
balance out of dividends. He also said 
that there should be no employee 
profit-sharing plans until the stockhold- 
ers had received a 6% return. 

At the Coffee Cup Conference for 
stockholders, Wolfson denied that he 
would engage in “melon splitting,” or 
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that he was in the Ward fight just as a 
“flier.” When somebody asked him 
why he got into the proxy fight, he 
replied that his wife and four children 
were asking the same thing, but that 
now he was in, he considered it the 
greatest challenge a young man could 
have. At the same gathering, he made 
much of what he considers his personal 
crusade—to bring back corporate de- 
mocracy; and by increasing confidence 
in the management of public-owned 
corporations, to bring out of hiding 
“billions” in dormant funds and at 
the same time create millions of new 
stockholders. 

¢ Team Work—At the same _ time, 
stockholders got tangible proof that 
Wolfson is already building a team. 
E. W. Endter, a member of Wolfson’s 
slate of proposed directors for Ward, 
resigned this week as president of Cali- 
fernia Oil Co., a subsidiary of Standard 
of California. According to Endter, 
the oil company gave him the choice 
of retiring from the company or from 
Wolfson’s slate. 

Endter says he is convinced that 
both Sears and Ward’s pressured Stand- 
ard into this move. He asked R. G. 
Follis, chairman of Standard of Cali- 
fornia, he says, if either company had 
put any pressure on him. Follis an- 
swered, “I’ve had numerous communi- 
cations.”” But a Sears’ spokesman told 
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get involved in something like this.” 

Wolfson offered to release Endter, 
but Endter decided to throw in his lot 
with Wolfson. 
¢ Defender—While Wolfson was sell- 
ing himself to the stockholders, Mont- 
gomery Ward’s president, Edmund A. 
Krider, was putting on a rival show in 
Los Angeles. Krider’s production, how- 
ever, had none of the razzle-dazzle that 
characterized Wolfson’s. 

Krider held one press conference. 
Asked about the closing of the five Pa- 
cific Coast stores, he replied, ““Wolfson 
is not informed. We don’t expect the 
West Coast growth has ended. Mont- 
gomery Ward is not Sear’s main compe- 
tition.”” He did reveal that Ward sales 
would be down 11% and that earnings 
would fall from $6.12 in 1953 to about 
$5.25 for 1954. 

Krider told reporters that he would 
meet privately with bankers and finan- 
cial people, but wouldn’t hold regional 
stockholders’ meetings. The day after 
the press conference, however, he called 
a meeting of managers and other 
Ward employees and mapped out a 
door-to-door campaign (by Ward em- 
ployees) to acquaint stockholders with 
Wolfson’s activities. 

Krider indicated just how bitter the 
fight would be when he called Wolfson 
an “irresponsible raider,” and described 
Wolfson’s management as “the outra- 
geous milking job of the ages.” 


Tepees Make Hangars for Pogo Planes 


Convair has come up with something 
new in the way of airplane hangars to 
house its revolutionary XFY-1 “Pogo” 

- “é ” 
plane—a folding portable “tepee.” The 
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hangar on wheels encloses the plane 
like the halves of a clamshell. 
into the tepee is a triple-deck work 
platform. 


Built 








Renegotiation . .. 


... wins in White House. 
President asks two-year ex- 


fension of law; Congress 


seems sure to agree. 


Pres. Eisenhower, afte: 
pulling and hauling withi 
istration, asked Congres 
extend the Renegotiation Act for two 
years. The law, first passed in 1951 and 
extended in 1954 for one year, expired 
on Dec. 31. 

The tussle between Se of Com- 

merce Sinclair Weeks and the military 
services over renewal of the act had 
cast some doubt on what the President 
would do. The law provides for special 
government review of earnings from de- 
fense contracts or subcontracts of com- 
panies whose aggregate defense sales ex- 
ceed $500,000 in one year. ‘The purpose 
is to retrieve what the five-man Rene- 
gotiation Board decides “excessive 
profits.” 
e Pro and Con—Secy. Weeks voiced 
the views of most defense contractors 
in opposing extension of the act on the 
ground that renegotiation is no longer 
needed. The military services lined up 
against him. 

They conceded that improved con- 
tracting techniques, such as price re- 
determination clauses, are helping pro- 
curement officers to price closely enough 
cn many military items. But price re- 
determination, which requires contrac- 
tors to sit down with procurement peo- 
ple to readjust prices during production, 
doesn’t touch subcontracts. And even 
with such clauses, the ces argued, 
really close pricing is still a tough propo- 


ic vigorous 
the Admin- 
last week to 


sition on such goods supersonic 
planes and guided missiles 
e Outlook—The services won their 


point with the President. And Congres- 
sional approval looks like a sure thing. 

If it’s renewed, the act will be made 
retroactive to cover contracts awarded 
since Jan. 1. It will probably be ex- 
tended in its present form 
¢ Board—The point doesn’t concer 
renewal, but Congress will be impressed 
with the fact that in the past seven 
months the Renegotiation Board has 
recovered over $210-million from de- 
fense contractors. That’s about half the 
total returned to the Treasury since 
Korea. > 

Actually, the board plays down hg- 
ures On recoveries and emphasizes the 
“wholesome restraint” it says renegoti- 
ation has on price setting 

The board has handled some 16,000 
cases, completed just under 12,000. 
Roughly 40% of those completed te- 
quired renegotiation. In only one-fourth 
of these were refunds ordered. 
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How to wear four hats without going bats ! 


BY MR. FRIENDLY 












| For the small businessman who has many hats to wear program you can put into effect with a minimum of per- 
. and not enough time to wear all of them, Mr. Friendly sonal time and detail. The program...“Production With- 
now has a practical accident-prevention plan that pays off out Accidents In The Smaller Business”. . . is available 
tight on the barrelhead. It’s the first complete safety pro- only to American Mutual policyholders. It comes in 14 
gtam ever worked out for small firms (under 100 illustrated booklets. For an illustrated brochure describing 


the series, write to: American Mutual Liability Insurance 


employees) and shows how productivity can be increased 
Company, Dept. B-119, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


while stopping accidents. Here is a sure-fire cost reduction 


AMERICAN MUTUAL ali) 


©1955 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 







Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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INTERNATIONAL 
NEW-DESIGN DOORS 


ADD A NEW ANGLE 


that adds 


since World 
advance in 


leaf sliding 


Close-up of International - built 
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Some of the 126 new-design 
vertical-lift doors serving 
PIER NUMBER 57 
Foot West 15th and North River, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dept. of Marine and Aviation 
City of New York — Owners 
MADIGAN & HYLAND, 

Long Island City, N. Y.: 
Architects and Engineers 
CORBETTA CONSTRUCTION CO., 
New York, N.Y.: General 
Contractors for Superstructure 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL CO.: 

Fabricators and Erectors 














storage plus protection 


You’re looking at New York’s first new pier 


War II — also the first important 
industrial door design that’s been 


made in many a year. 
It’s another innovation by International: 
Doors that operate in parallel guides . . . each 


upward in its own angled guide. . 


with all leaves finally nesting vertically within 

the structure’s framework. And it’s this vertical 

versatility that offers every plant, warehouse, 

pier, or factory these three added advantages: 

1. Doors open up-and-out-of-the-way — not 
horizontally into the storage area — thus 
permitting storage right up to the door and 
above the door level. 


doors at Pier No. 57. Note ‘‘nest- 2. Inner-structure nesting of opened door’s 
ing” ¢ we eA doors Kon leaves eliminates interference with fire pro- 
as temned ter yy By tection provided by sprinkler systems. 

the lowermost leaves of upper- 3. Permits unobstructed interior lighting when 


deck doors. 


leaves are opened. 


International engineers pooled their broad 


SEE COMPLETE CATALOG 
IN SWEET'S 
ARCHITECTURAL FILE 


Marine and 


experience with the engineers of the Dept. of 


Aviation and Madigan & Hyland to 


give New York’s newest Pier No. 57 these new- 


design doors. They'll welcome the chance to 







help you plan applications for your special 
needs — or to work with you on any door 
project. Mail coupon for comprehensive data 
on International’s unique door service. 


2060 EDGAR STREET, EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 









BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Ford and GM will meet next week with 
the United Auto Workers to lav the 
groundwork for contract negotiations 
next month—GM’s begin the week of 
Apr. +; Ford on Apr. Companies’ 
attitude on discussing the controversial 
issue of guaranteed annual wages will 
be a key to what happens in formal 
negotiations. r 


& 
U.S. Gypsum Co. announces it will 
spend $30-million on expansion and 
improvement this year. In 1954, the 
figure was around $9.5-million. Mont- 
gomery Ward’s Sewell A page 30), 
a notable non-expander, is a former 
president and board chairman of the 
expanding company, and is still a di- 
rector. 

* 


New bosses at Koppers: Fred C. Foy 
now becomes president of Koppers Co, 
Inc. with the duties of chief executive 
officer and W.-F. Munnikhuvsen has 
moved up to board chairman. after five 
vears as executive vice-president. 

a7 


Wholesalers’ business Januarv was 
worth more than S$8.7-billion, savs the 
Commerce Dept. The figure is about 
$700-million higher than a year ago. 
3 

Growing Chrysler: Th 
nounces a “multimillion 
engineering facilities, which will boost 
working space at engineering headquar- 
ters in Highland Park, Mich., by a 
third. It’s the latest step on the 
Chrysler overhauling program (BW- 
Jan.8’55,p33). 


to maker an- 


expansion of 
} 


= 
Auto dealer franchises 
dav in court. Federal Ji 
Smith in Hartford has ru 
eral Motors, Ford, and Cl 
fend the $1.2-million-plu 


st have their 
lige J. Joseph 
d that Gen- 
sler must de- 
suit brought 


against them bv two former non-fran- 
chised dealers who had engaged in what 
the manufacturers call ‘“‘bootleg”’ sales 
of new cars. The dealers claim they 
were forced out of business 
s 

Atom-wise executives: That’s the goal 
of the five-dav course in nuclear doings 
being offered to businessmen bi the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Tuition for the course is $465; the 


campus is at New York’s Westchester 


Countrv Club. 
+ 

The need for zero temperature in Ie 
frigerator cars increases as housewives 
step up their demand for frozen foods 
(3.5-billion Ib. last vear Vhat’s why 
the Santa Fe Ry. has ordered mechanical 
refrigeration units for 140 new Cats 
from the Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Keeping chemical cars 








Here’s a job that’s really man-sized! The 
worker above is insulating a whole chemical 
tank car with fibrous glass. His job of 
attaching this heavy-duty material to the 
metal surface of the car is a lot easier now 
than ever before—thanks to a 3M adhesive. 
It used to take a lot of time and patience 
to attach the insulation using straps and 
clamps. Now one man can do the entire 
job in short order with a minimum of effort. 
The adhesive is brushed on to the tank car, 
the insulation is pressed into contact and 
cut to size. That’s all there is to it! 


from cooling 











As a result, warm chemical solutions can 
be shipped without losing their valuable 
heat, allowing chemical concentration to be 
kept at a high level while in transit. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 
For your man-sized jobs, or little ones... . 
look into 3M adhesives for the efficient, 
practical method of fastening. Your 3M sales 
representative will be glad to consult with 
you. Call him in. And, for a free, 4,, our cotstog in 
informative booklet, write today BARRIS 
to 3M, Dept. 13, 417 Piquette Hianra 
Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 






or write for copy 





ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
"7 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. © GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. ® EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. © CANADA: P.O. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT. 
MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “*SCOTCH"’ BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE™ BRAND 


5 . ’ 
EFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ “3M" ROOFING GRANULES @ “3M" CHEMICALS 











IRONCLAD” ome TRUCK BATTERIES 


Sn So CA : Yi ASNT fF 


... WITH LOW COST 
_ EXIDE IRONCLAD POWER! 


- RAPID, ACCURATE HANDLING, PRECISE SPOTTING 
< ARE MAJOR COST SAVING ADVANTAGES OF 
=. USING EXIDE-POWERED LIFT TRUCKS. THEY 
RESPOND INSTANTLY TO ANY POWER NEED. THE 
LARGE RESERVE POWER OF EXIDE-IRONCLADS 
KEEPS TRUCKS WORKING FULL SHIFTS... 
WITH NO COSTLY UNSCHEDULED DOWN TIME! 








BATTERIES ARE (4f0),9,04) 70 DEATH 
BY EXIDE ENGINEERS TO LEARN 


SEAIFS OF LOTII3 LUG 


SINCE 1910, RESEARCHERS HAVE GREATLY IMPROVED 
EXIDE-~IRONCLAD PERFORMANCE AND USEFUL 
WORKING LIFE, BUT THE BASIC IRONCLAD PRINCIPLE 
OF TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION REMAINS THE SAME. 


LAB TESTS OF IRONCLADS AGAINST CONVENTIONAL TYPES OF 
BATTERIES SHOW THAT THEY GIVE BETTER PERFORMANCE... 


AND FROM 20% TO 30% LONGER LIFE! 
THESE TWO FACTS, DEMONSTRATED BY THOUSANDS OF 
BATTERY USERS, ARE THE REASON WHY... 


PROTECTED CONDUCTING GRID EY/DE =/RONCLADS 


COMPRESSED ACTIVE MATERIAL ARE YOUR BEST POWER BUY 


SLOTTED RETAINER TUBE AT ANY PRICE / 
IRONCLAD POSITIVE PLATE 


LET EXIDE HELP SOLVE YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK BATTERY PROBLEMS @ CALL AN EXIDE 
SALES ENGINEER FOR FULL DETAILS @ WRITE 
FOR FORM 1982, A MANUAL ON INSTALLING 
AND MAINTAINING MOTIVE POWER BATTERIES 








4 
Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 









ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


 GTON Business heckling by the Democrats is on the rise. The stock market 

BUREAU inquiry, which started as “friendly,” is becoming increasingly critical. And 

MAR. 12, 1955 the Democrats in Congress are getting set for investigations that will show 
a hostile attitude right from the start. 


The plan is to show “big business favoritism” by the GOP, at the 
expense of small business, consumers, and farmers. 


Watch for House hearings by Texas Democrat Wright Patman. He 
will hammer the idea that small business hasn’t had its share of consider- 
ation under the Eisenhower Administration—has lost ground, relative to 
big business. 
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The Senate will be busy, too, on antitrust. New Dealer Harley Kilgore 
of the Judiciary Committee has $250,000 to take an over-all look at how the 
Administration has enforced the antitrust laws. The Sparkman Small Busi- 
ness Committee will take a detailed look at mergers, with the — on 
how they change competitive conditions in an industry. 


The New Jersey gasoline price war probe is broader than it appears 
on the surface. Investigators will get into charges of price discrimination, 
and the marketing of auto parts, as well as the selling of gasoline. Both 
House and Senate Small Business Committees are in on it. 


There are more than a dozen inquiries in the works. None has the 
weight to change major Administration policies. But investigations are 
handy tools, well tested politically, and Democrats are using them to try to 
win back the White House and keep control of Congress next year. They 
all are unsettling to the business climate. 


The maneuvering will be harder to follow than in the old New Deal 
days. Democrats feel they have neither the inclination nor the facts to 
5 repeat the attacks on “economic royalists” and “Wall Street barons.” They 
= are trying to make some political gains, nonetheless. 

—@—— 

Be Democrats are holding back their fire in the stock market study. They 

; don’t want to be accused of causing a market downturn with sensational 

; headline making. But they are also trying to phrase their inquiry to avoid 
giving the market a whitewash. They’re suggesting this kind of caution: 

. Today’s market has a lot of the characteristics of the 1927-28 buildup that 
preceded the 1929 crash—and government should be thinking of restraints. 
Some say margin requirements should go up from the present 60% to 
100%. 














~~ ay 


Administration tax policies are still under fire. Democrats this week 
backed down on their plan for a $20 cut for each taxpayer and each de- 
pendent. Instead they are trying to lure votes in the Senate with a plan 
for smaller cuts to individuals, to be offset by extension of corporate and 
excise rates beyond the one year that Eisenhower seeks. But this is still 
unacceptable to the President; and he probably will win. 

























A review of the 1954 business tax revision law is under way. Democrats 
are attacking provisions that they say give “windfalls” to corporations 


he . 









WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued) 


WASHINGTON on the handling of reserves for estimated business expenses. Democrats 
BUREAU charge the windfalls could total more than $1-billion, and Treasury Secy. 
MAR. 12, 1955 George Humphrey now says some loopholes should be closed. 















The Administration sees all this as politics, of course. The President 
and the Administration are counting on good times, no war, and the 
Eisenhower popularity to offset the Democratic tactics. Political experts 
will still bet on Eisenhower, unless a new issue develops. But that doesn’t 
lessen the acute effects of the Democratic-inspired climate. 










High-tariff forces are stronger than expected in the Senate. There 
| is real trouble ahead on Eisenhower’s reciprocal trade program, which 
cleared the House by the narrowest of margins. Traditional free traders 
| from the South are now demanding protection for their new textile 
| 
i 
| 










industry. They have Finance Chmn. Harry Byrd on their side. With him 
are Sen. Walter George and Sen. Robert Kerr, who is worried about oil 
imports. 

Some restraints on tariff cutting may be voted by the Senate. And it 
will be nip and tuck whether the final legislation will give the President 
the added 15% rate-cutting authority he wants, without strings. 












Eisenhower personally chose his new staffer on national security. He 
is a Texan, Dillon Anderson, who served with his predecessor Robert Cut- 
ler in the war, as well as with-Gen. Lucius Clay, an Eisenhower confidant. 
Anderson is highly regarded, could make the job as big as Cutler’s was— 
keeping tab on the National Security Council, on the Joint Chiefs, and on 
civil defense. 

























New antisubversion laws are being tested on several fronts, but it will 
be years before all guideposts have been driven into place. 


Immunity for witnesses, voted by Congress last year, was challenged in 
New York this week. A grand jury witness was held in contempt when he 
refused to answer after being granted immunity from self-incrimination. 


Red influence in some labor unions is being investigated by the Justice 
Dept. under the Communist Control Act of 1954. Where domination or con- 
trol is charged, Justice can take the case to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. A finding against a union would deprive it of Taft-Hartley Law 
benefits. But broad rulings can be appealed, so any final showdowns are 
still pretty far in the future. 


A-bombs could be smtggled into the U.S. and planted strategically. 
It’s a rather shocking fact, long known but one that officials like to duck. 
Now they are about to bring it out into the open. 


That explains Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper’s. reward bill, which would 
make payments up to $500,000 for information leading to the finding of 
atomic weapons “introduced” into or illegally “manufactured” in the U.S. 
This bill has Administration backing and is now before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. It was an Air Force reward of $100,000 that persuaded 
a Red pilot in Korea to desert and fly his MIG to the U.S. side. Theory is 
that $500,000 of cold cash might persuade a plotting Red to give a tip on 
PAGE 38 bombs, if and when they are smuggled into the U.S. for war. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 12, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York. N. Y. 
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—— a way to put a measure to many things in 
this master Buick... 

To its power, to its length, to its width, to all its 
physical characteristics—even to the deep yield of 
its supremely soft seat cushions. 

But who can put a measure to the soaring lift a man 
feels at possession of ROADMASTER greatness ? 

Who can put words to the wings your spirits take 
when you're at the wheel of an automobile so 
magnificently alive, so immediately responsive, so 
incredibly smooth of ride as this stunning sweep 
of beauty ? 

And who can say what a satisfaction it is just to see 
and be seen in this luxury motorcar of unmistakable 
bearing and markings? 


As we said, you can measure many things here. 


As TER. 
yo x 
tlm ouilf- 4 Patek 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


Spirits Sie el 


The 236-hp might of this Buick’s V8 engine. The 
split-second response of its Variable Pitch Dynaflow 
—and the constancy of its smoothness. The fraction- 
of-finger-tip effort needed with Buick Safety Power 
Steering. Even the cushioned “‘give”’ of the coil 
springs on all four of its wheels. 

But only in driving will you begin to feel some of 
the immeasurable pride and pulse-quickening this 
fine car can bring you. 

Your Buick dealer will be more than happy to 
arrange a ROADMASTER demonstration for you. See 
him this week. BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


MILTON BERLE STARS FOR 
See the Buick-Berle Show alternate 
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Wherever toys and hobbycraft are sold you 
will find displayed Revell’s famous Miniature 
Masterpieces. Made of Celanese Acetate 
these scale replicas represent the finest in 
model design and construction. Mr. Henry 





Blankfort of Revell, inc., Venice, Ca 
has this to say about Acetate: 
Celanese* Acetate because it permit 
est detail, so important in reproduc 
thentic model kits.’ 










































the plastic known to be 


tough enough for toys... 


Since the end of World War II, Acetate has been 
the acknowledged quality plastic for toys. Both 
the toy and plastics industry know Acetate as 
the original high impact plastic, and that nothing 
has happened in plastics research—or improve- 
ments made in other toy plastics —to unseat 
Acetate from its acknowledged leadership in 
combining these toy-quality essentials: 


High impact strength 
Great all around durability 
Fine surface finish and permanence 


Excellent machinability without 
stress failures 


Good bond and cementability 
_ Freedom from unpleasant odors 








Mr. Toy Buyer write 
for your copy of this buy- 
ing guide to quality toys. 
Just ask for the Celanese 
Acetate Toy Honor Roll. 








models... premiums 





To assist toy buyers and chain buying head- 
quarters in obtaining durable, play-safe plastic 
toys that can be promoted with confidence, we 
have prepared an HONOR ROLL OF ACETATE 
TOYS. This brochure is profusely illustrated 
with the quality toys of America’s leading toy 
manufacturers. It contains complete information 
about every toy: catalog number, size, retail 
price, etc., and can be used as a dependable 
buying guide by the retailer. 


If you are manufacturing toys and are using 
Acetate plastic, you are invited to submit them 
for listing in this Honor Roll. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Dept. 129-C, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Com- 


pany, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


* 







PLASTICS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Power companies can relax “ieein, 


their problem wil 


because this steel won't __ tistior ses: 


| y take s seven tons ol bolts like this one 
to hold a modern steam turbine to- 
gether—against the pressure of roaring 
steam at 1250 pounds per square inch. 
Phese bolts work continuously in tem- 
peratures up to LOOO°F, With such terrific 
temperatures and stresses, ordinary steels 
would “relax” or stretch, causing steam 
leaks between Cusmigs 


One turbine builder presented this 


less than I allo 

to machine—tlire 
problem to the Timken Company—the and cleanly. 
storehouse of experience on fine alloy his is one o 
steels. Qur metallurgists recommended Solved by Timk 
*17-22-A” (S), a special Timken steel our metallurgists 
which does not relax under temperatures problem lor vo 
and stresses which make ordinarv steels Roller Bearing Ce 
gradually stretch out of shape. By fabri- Division, Canton 6, ¢ 
cating the bolts from “‘17-22-A” (S) the *“Timrosco”. ‘Tape 
turbine builder licked his problem. The Allov Steels and 
bolts are now in their fourth vear of serv- movable Rock Bits 


Fine Alloy 
ATA E) 


BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 


COPR. 1954 THE TIMKEN F 
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HEINZ’S 
a 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
has six catchup-making plants, and 
distributes its product from 70 
warehouses. The plants and ware- 
houses are all located in different 
parts of the U. S. So far, demand 
has equaled supply. And ship- 
ments to warehouses have exactly 
equaled the total capacity of the 
plants. 

Of course, Heinz wanted to 
plan its distribution from plants to 
warehouses so that freight costs 
were cheapest. 

But there was one kicker. Ca- 
pacity in the West exceeded mar- 
ket demands. In the East, there was 
a high demand, and a shortage of 
product output. Considerable ton- 
nages were shipped across the 
U. S. from Western plants to East- 
ern warehouses. So Heinz couldn't 
get cheapest distribution costs sim- 
ply by shipping a plant's catchup 
to the nearest warehouses. 


Q©susiness WEEK 


The Answer: Linear Programing 


To solve problems such as those out- 
lined above, industry and government 
are beginning to adopt a kind of 
mathematics called linear programing. 

This process, sometimes called math- 
ematical programing, is an orderly 
procedure for finding and proving the 
best answer to a problem that has a 
lot of variables working on each other. 
It was born during World War II 
to solve logistics problems in sea trans- 
portation. Mathematicians generally 
credit G. B. Datzing of Rand Corp. 
with being the father of the method. 
As a management tool, it is still new. 

Like operations research or statistical 
quality control, linear programing can 
help management find the precise 
answers to business problems that were 
formerly met only by judgment or in- 
tuition. More and more, its value is 
coming to be recognized outside the 
research room. 
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THE NAVY’S 
oe 


The Navy Dept. — like the Air 
Force, and the Army — contracts 
for purchases of material by ask- 
ing manufacturers to submit bids, 
their lowest prices for so big an 
amount. The law says that a con- 
tract award must be made on an 
exact basis, and go to the very 
lowest bidder. But in a purchase of 
clothing, there might be nine dif- 
ferent bidders who will ship their 
wares to seven scattered supply 
depots. A bidding manufacturer 
can quote several prices for differ- 
ent size lots of clothing. And it 
can also bid for a maximum or 
minimum order whatever its pro- 
duction capacity. Too, there are 
varying freight rates from its plant 
to the depots. The Navy’s supply 
specialists must calculate the low- 
est bid, figuring in all of the vari- 
ables that alter the bid. 





Doto: Harvard Business Review. 


e Practical  Uses—Programing can 
often save a company’s money bv 
pointing to the lowest production or 
freight costs, or by providing the 
formula for the mix of products that 
yields the greatest net profit. Even 
when it doesn’t directly save money in 
these ways, the system cuts the number 
of man-hours needed for solving a tough 
everyday problem, and it gives the com- 
pany brass the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have found the best answer. 

Some linear programing problems 
can be solved with paper and pencil; 
others are so big and complex that 
electronic computers are needed for the 
series of calculations. Either way, the 
procedure follows techniques worked 
out by men like Dantzig and by math 
groups at Princeton University, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and the 
Office of Naval Research. 












THE MISSOURI VALLEY 
AUTHORITY'S 
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The Missouri River is about 
2,500 miles long, and drains water 
from around one-sixth of the total 
land area of the U. S. Its waters for 
years have caused costly floods, 
mostly in the lower 1,000 miles. But 
the water is also a potential source 
of hydroelectric power, and useful 
for sanitation and irrigation. To use 
it, the Army Corps of Engineers is 
planning a series of dams in the 
Missouri Valley to be finished by 
1960. 

On the one hand, the Missouri 
is a product of nature. So its flow 
is subject to numerous variations: 
the seasonal rainfalls at its head- 
waters and downstream, the differ- 
ent kinds of topography that it 
drains, the widths of the channels 
along its 2,500-mile-long course. 
On the other hand, the builders 
must pick the locations for the dams 
that will best harness the Missouri's 
waters, allowing for the conditions 
of nature. They must also work out 
a scheme of management for most 
efficient power production, irriga- 
tion, and flood control. 





To get practical help today, a busi- 
nessman can call in one of several 
consultants, such as Methods Engineer- 
ing Council of Pittsburgh or Executive 
Services of Cleveland. 
¢ How It’s Done—Solving a linear pro- 
graming problem is often a one-shot 
operation whose solution can then be 
applied repeatedly to a distribution plan 
or production schedule. After the basic 
problem has been worked, the solutions 
can even be followed through by semi- 
skilled clerks in many cases, or by 
digital computer operators in others. 

By definition, linear programing is 
a mathematical method that juggles a 
number of alternative factors—all re- 
lated and dependent on each other—to 
find the best combination. 

The theory of this kind of math fits 
many business problems. Take a dis- 
tribution problem like that of H. J. 
Heinz Co. (table, above). The ob- 
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when teamed-Up with 


puo-FAST 
utowatic 





DUO-FAST AIR TACKERS speed production 


and cut costs on many operations. 


DUO-FAST HAMMER TACKERS make fast, 
easy work of countless industrial jobs. 


DUO-FAST STAPLE GUNS are great all-pur- 
pose tackers for a variety of work. 


There’s a Duo-Fast Stapler 
for every job, including 
yours. Send for this FREE 
Duo-Fast Catalog today! 


FASTENER CORP- 


y 860 Fletcher St. « Chicago 14, Il. § 


I Please send FREE CATALOG ° 
I on Duo-Fast Staple Tackers. 


T name 
| 

J Company 
TAddress 
Icity & State 


Ovo FAST 


automatic 
Staple 
lackers 
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“ .. cost cutting is an at- 
tractive feature of linear 
programing .. .” 

PROGRAMING starts on p. 43 


jective is to find the volume and rout- 
ing of products from plants to ware- 
houses that can be achieved at the 
lowest possible freight cost. The manu- 
facturer provides the programing 
expert with the essential figures: the 
capacity of each plant and warehouse, 
the demands of each warehouse, the 
cost of shipping among all the plants 
and all the warehouses. 

To start with, the operator of the 
problem works out a grid—some tenta- 
tive shipping program that matches up 
the total plant output to the total de- 
mand from warehouses. This first pro- 
gram doesn’t have to be the best—it’s 
a starting point—but it does have to 
match total capacity with total demand. 

From there, the operator revises his 
plant-to-warehouse grid according to a 
definite, prescribed series of steps, get- 
ting a progressively better distribution 
of individual shipments to take ad- 
vantage of cheapest freight costs. The 
number of steps will vary with each 
problem but will generally be about 
equal to the number of plants and the 
number of warehouses. 

The system provides a definite signal 
—a numerical rightness—when the best 
program has been reached. 
¢ Figuring Bids—Cost-cutting is a 
feature of linear programing that’s at- 
tractive to company executives—Heinz, 
for example, worked out a saving of 
several thousands of dollars in freight 
charges over the old by-guess-and-by- 
gosh system of planning. But savings 
aren’t the only valid objective for linear 
programing. 

For example, the armed forces have 
a problem in carrying out the letter of 
the law in awarding contracts: Contract 
awards must be made on a mathe- 
matically exact basis, to the lowest 
bidder. But the bids for a contract may 
come from manufacturers in many dif- 
ferent localities, for various lot sizes, 
and the items may be finally delivered 
to several scattered depots. 

The Dept. of the Navy finds that 
ordinary scratch-pad calculations take 
hundreds of hours to work out which 
is the legally correct low bid, but linear 
programing, with the help of a digital 
computer, can cut the time to a few 
hours. Mathematicians at the National 
Bureau of Standards are now doing the 
job on their computer—and producing 
not only the answers to who’s low bid- 
der but also a shipping schedule for 
each manufacturer. 
¢ Calculating Operations—Similar com- 


plexity has cropped up in government 


planning for operation of the dams ig 
the vast Missouri Valley project (BW. 
Mar.20’54,p120). Here are two groups 
of interdependent factors: (1) the ever. 
changing, sometimes freakish, condj. 
tions of the river and its water shed 
and (2) the man-made conditions that 
result from operation of the chain of 
dams. The objective: to control the 
dam spillways and gates to get the 
greatest benefit in power, irrigation, and 
flood protection—three interests that 
often compete with each other. 

The government put mathematicians 
to work at Raytheon Mfg. Co. in 
Waltham, Mass., to use programing, 
calculus, and an electronic computer in 
studying operation of the river and 
its dams. This can be important in 
more ways than one. For example, if 
dams and water level can be controlled 
even 1% more efficiently, the whole 
project can gain $500,000 more in 
salable electric power 
¢ Limitations—Programing isn’t always 
a cheap and easy cure-all for a com 
pany’s management problems, of course, 
Before giving the method a whirl, a 
businessman must be willing to settle 
for some limitations. 

To start with, the factors he will use 
in a program must be accurate. If a 
manager wants, for instance, to increase 
profits by improving the distribution 
of materials among the plant’s ma 
chines, he must have the production 
costs of his machines down pat. If 
he feeds in cost figures that are based 
on a shaky accounting system, the pro- 
graming won’t be reliable either. The 


point is that vou must make your 
figures “‘stand still” in order to program 
them. 

Another limitation is the sheer size 


of a linear programing problem. In a 
plant-to-warehouse relationship, a manv- 
facturer is tempted to throw in a few 
more variables in trying to compute 
his end profit. He may specify that 
freight costs of varying amounts can be 
absorbed when shipping certain prod 
ucts from a central plant to scattered 
purchasers. Or to get more profit, he 
may sell his products at varying prices 
in different cities. 

The adding of variables like these 
expands the size of the probiem. It can 
get so big that it would need millions 
of programs—millions of trials—to ar- 
rive at the best answer. Then neither 


pencil-and-paper methods nor elec 
tronic computers will suffice; there 
simply wouldn’t be enough calculating 
capacity. 


Mathematicians are still trying to 
improve the technique so that it 
adaptable to more applications. Most 
of the research is aimed at working out 
methods and programs for problems 
that can’t be solved now, and to make 
the technique fit in more widely with 
computer operations. 
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Two 50 HP CENTURY Part Winding Increment Start Motors 
powering unloading type compressors for air conditioning. 


Here’s how 


part winding increment 
starting works for you: 


Motors of the increment 
starting type operate by 
electrically separating the 
motor winding into two parts. 
One half the winding 
operates when starting, 
delivering roughly half the 
normal starting torque, 
drawing about one half the 
normal starting current. After 
a few seconds the increment 
starting control connects 

the second half of the winding 
into the circuit delivering full 
torque and current. 

The three step starter uses 

a series resistance to further 
reduce the current on the 

first step of the starter. 


Performance Rated 
1/8 to 400 H.P. 
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Where you need low starting current 
e+e you can save with 


Part Winding 
Increment Start 


MOTORS 


Starting large motors where there is a limitation on the amount of 
starting current may be done easily and inexpensively with CENTURY 
Part Winding Increment Start Motors and control. 


Available from stock in all popular sizes, enclosures, and mountings. 
1 to 400 HP polyphase. 


@ Dust proof 
@ Explosion proof 


@ Drip proof 
@ Splash proof 
HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL MOUNTING 


Because all popular CENTURY Motors have provisions for part 
winding increment starting, they are available from stock in the complete 
Performance Rated Century line. 


Write for Bulletin 14-157 P.1, or call your nearby 
Century Distributor or Century District Sales Office. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ee 








Take a letter, Miss Entwistle 


Kwik-Kafé’s “Controlled Coffee Break” 
prevents situations like this. No longer 
does the boss have to join his secretary 
in the drugstore around the corner to 
get his work done. The Kwik-Kafé 
“Controlled Coffee Break” —and only 
the Kwik-Kafé ‘‘Controlled Coffee 
Break’’—contains all the ingredients 
allowing management to afford 
employees the morale lift of delicious 
Kwik-Kafé coffee, served on the spot by 
a Rudd-Melikian dispensing unit. 


Kwik-Kafé coffee—used in these dis- 
pensers, is really good, liked and pre- 
ferred by all employees. It’s 100% pure 
coffee, blended from the world’s choicest 


coffee beans, freshly roasted, freshly 
ground, then skillfully brewed and 
quick frozen to lock in that famous 
rich, full-bodied flavor. 


The Kwik-Kafé system increases 
employee efficiency, cuts absenteeism 
and sharply reduces industrial accidents 
... all of which spells extra profits for 
management. Specifically it keeps em- 
ployees happily on the job and eliminates 
trekking far afield for a cup of coffee. 
Rudd-Melikian dispensing units—an 
integral part of the “Controlled Coffee 
Break” —are suitable for any office or 
plant, regardless of size or location. And 
dependable R-M units are serviced by 
competent, factory-trained personnel. 


We'd like to show you how the 
Kwik-Kafé “Controlled Coffee Break” 
has produced benefits for the many 
firms who have installed this system. 
For complete information—without 
obligation—check the list of distributors 
on the right hand page and contact the 
one nearest your business. Or, clip and 
mail the coupon at the bottom right of 
the next page. You, your employees and 
your P&L statement will be glad you did. 


RUDD -MELIKIAN, INC. 
1947 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Penna. 4 , fe 


CREATORS OF AN INDUSTRY 
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Anti-Smog 


Experts of seven nations 
swap air pollution data and 
come up with some notions 
about sulfur. 


Though the word * ‘smog” may be of 
U.S. coinage, the combination of 
smoke and fog that it describes isn’t 
limited by international boundaries— 
the probler n of what to do about it 
concerns many nations. Last week in 
New York, engineers and _ scientists 
from seven countries got together at 
the First International Congress on 
Air Pollution for a two-day session to 
swap ideas about the world’s rapidh 
smogging lower atmosphere. 

The meeting was part of the big 75th 
birthday party that the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers has been 
throwing for itself in New York. 
¢ Worst—T'o some Americans who may 
think of dank and filthy air as a native 
product, the deep interest of much of 
the world in air pollution might come 
as a surprise. But in spite of the great 
Los Angeles blackout (BW —Oct.30’5 
p30), it is Britain, and not the U.S., 
that has been most spectacularly 
plagued. 

In December, 1952, during a stretch 
of peculiar weather in London, statisti- 
cians noted an alarming jump in the 
death rate. In all, there were about 
4,000 more deaths than would nor- 
mally be expected. After investigation, 
the government rendered its verdict: 
death by smog held in and compressed 
by London’s foggy skies. 

The greatest similar tragedy in the 
U.S. occurred in 1948, when 20 people 
and a large number of animals diced 
in the industrial town of Donora, Pa. 
*Sulfur—Most of the papers read at 
the Congress were professional ex- 
changes of scientific information and 
ideas. One session, though, brought 
a spate of general speculation on the 
subject of sulfur—which was billed as 
a major factor in air pollution and the 
one that’s hardest to do anything about. 
-_ exchange of views boiled down to 

is 

Sulfur dioxide can be removed—and 
in some cases is being removed—from 
the exhaust gases of refineries, steel 
mills, and chemical plants. But it’s a 
tricky and expensive process; and as 
long as the U.S. has plentiful natural 
sources of sulfur, no one would seriously 
suggest that smog purification will pav 
tor itself. But some day sulfur will run 
short. When that happens, recover- 
ing sulfur from industrial gases will be- 
come an economic necessity, and what 
is now a big money drain may turn 
into a profitable business. 
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Now Kwik-Kafe's “Controlled Coffee Break"’ 
Keeps Miss Entwistle On The Job 


A partial list of R-M dealers from coast to coast. 


ALABAMA 
KWIK KAFE OF BIRMINGHAM 
17 S. 55th Place, Birmingham, Alabama 
KWIK KAFE OF ILE 
1000 Fulton Rd., Mobile, Alabama 
ARKANSAS 
KWIK KAFE OF ARKANSAS 
701 Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA 
KWIK KAFE OF KERN 
707 Loch Lomond Drive, Bakersfield, Calif 
KWIK KAFE OF THE SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
3400 Burbank Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
KWIK KAFE AUTOMATIC COFFEE SERVICE 
5056 Ventura, Fresno, Calif 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE SERVICE 

OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 
COFFEE Law OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 

et St., Oakland, California 

KWIK KATE OF RIVERSIDE 
4390 Adams St. oe Calif 
KILPATRICK SK 

AUTOMATIC COFFEE SERVICE 
2248 Burney Way, Sacramento, Calif. 
AUTOMATIC COFFEE SERVICE OF SALINAS 
428 Salinas Street, —., Calif 
KWIK KAFE OF SAN 
4041 University Ave., 
KWIK KAFE 0 SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
1920 De La Cruz Bivd., Santa Clara, Calif 
KILPATRICK’S KWIK KAFE OF STOCKTON 

AND MODESTO 
1870 Bishop Street, Stockton, Calif. 
2005 Terrance Way, Modesto, Calif. 
COLORADO 
COFFEE, INC. 
383 S. Pearl Street, Denver, Colorado 
CONNECTICUT 
KWIK KAFE OF yA — comary. INC. 
1170 Pembroke St. rt, Con 
FOOD SERVICES oF CONNECTICUT, INC. 


South Windsor, Conn 

CONSOLIDATED VENDING SERVICE 

5 Woodside St., Stamford, Conn 
NATIONAL AUTOMATIC SERVICES, INC. 
22 Magee Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
KWIK KAFE OF DELMARVA 


1008 North Lincoln, Wilmington, Del. 
FLORIDA 
F &F DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
308 E. Sunrise Bivd., Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
KWIK KAFE OF NORTH FLORIDA, INC. 
pt rgaret St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

K KAFE OF WESTERN FLORIDA 
oie CAFE OF MIA Lakeland, Fla. 


th St. 
KWIK KAFE OF CENTRAL F FLORIDA 
611 North Summerlin St., Orlando, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
KWIK KAFE OF GEORGIA 
1005 Hemphill Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 


RUDD-MELIKIAN DISTRIBUTORS, INC. OF ILL. 


KWIK KAFE OF SPRINGFIELD 
845 South 4th St., Springfield, IMinois 


INDIANA 

KWIK KAFE np SERVICE CO. 
2005 Maumee Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE “SERV VICE 

705 East 49th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WABASH VALLEY KWIK KAFE 

730-32 National Ave., West Terre Haute, Ind. 
KANSAS 

KWIK KAFE OF KANSAS, INC 

508 West 29th St., Wichita, Kans. 
LOUISIANA 

KWIK KAFE OF BATON ROUGE 

2485 Huron St., Baton Rouge, La. 


LEAN 
L- Carondelet Bidg., New prmee, La. 
KWIK KAFE OF SHREVEPORT 

3900 Michigan Bivd., Shreveport, La. 
MARYLAND 

KWIK KAFE, INC. 

238 N. Franklintown Rd., Baltimore, Maryland 
WASHINGTON KWIK KAFE SERVICES, INC. 
4860 Cordell Ave., Bethesda, Maryland 
MASSACHUSETTS 

HOW-DEE COMPANY, INC 

1156 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


——— eae CcorP. 
1170 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 

AUTOMATIC BEVERAGE CO. 

114 Garrison Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
KWIK KAFE, INC. 

319 West 14-Mile Rd., Clawson, Mich. 
KWIK KAFE OF DETROIT, INC. 

12223 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
BOB WHITE SALES co. 


107 Johnson St., Saginaw, Mich. 
MISSOURI 

KWIK KAFE OF ST. LOUIS, INC. 
4602 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
NEBRASKA 

KWIK KAFE OF LINCOLN 

1241 F Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
KWIK KAFE OF NEBRASKA, INC 
1736 S. 1 Ae Omaha, Nebraska 
NEW J! 


NaroMaTiC SAreTERAs, we. 

1431-27 Ferry Ave., Camden. 

KWIK KAFE COFFEE SERVIC’ 

606 Philadel keg a: City, NJ. 
COFFEE ¥ DING ‘SERVI E, INC. 

120 Elm St., Orange, N. J 

KWIK KAFE AUTOMATIC. ‘COFFEE SERVICE, INC. 
319 Centre St., Trenton 


NEW YORK 
KWIK KAFE OF ALBANY 
635 Park Avenue, Albany, New York 
KWIK KAFE OF BINGHAMTON 
10 Wallace Rd., Binghamton, N. Y 
AUTOMATIC COFFEE SERVICE, INC. 
35 Elk Market Terminal, Buffalo, New York 
KWIK KAFE ytt SERVIC = 
OF CENTRAL NEW vous, | 
Newcourt Rd. Cor. 
KWIK KAFE (OF eLmina 
1002 Maple Eimira, N. Y. 
COFFEE VENDING SERVICE, INC. (N.Y.C.) 
-05 56th Ave., Maspeth, L. |., New York 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE SE SERVICE 
16 Meyer Ave., » eee. 
K. 0. R., INC._—KWIK K. 
857 Portiand Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
KWIK KAFE OF emerte 
305 East Sth St. arlotte, N.C. 
QUICK COFFEE ort CAROL! NA, INC. 
823 East Franklin St., Gastonia, 
KWIK KAFE OF GREENSBORO, INC. 
804 Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N.C. 
CAROLINA HOT COFFEE SERVICE 
805 Marpin Avenue, Salisbury, N.C. 


OHIO 
THE WI- a, ine. 


57 Ves; in, Ohio 

KWIK RAFE ‘COFFEE SERVICE OF CANTON 

4521 Third St., N. W., Canton, Ohio 

KWIK KAFE OF CINCINNATI 

4 West St. Clair Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

KWIK ave be AUTOMATIC SERVICES, INC. 

1900 Supe leveland, 

poh ware oF CoLuMBUS, us. NC. 

AUTOMATIC VENDI NG tnesrmists, INC. 
io 


8 West S yo , Dayton, 
MANSFIELD KWIK KAFE 


54 Sturges Ave. ‘Man sfield, Ohi 
AUTOMATIC VENDING ENTERPRISES, INC. 
626 East Center St., Marion, Ohio 
OREGON 
KWIK KAFE OF PORTLA 
808 S. E. em Portiond, Oregon 
PENNSYLV 
— KAFE OF MLLENTOWN 

lest Rock Rd., Summit Lawn, Allentown, 
COFFEE SERVICE OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


3018 Butler Pike, Conshohocken, Pa. 


NC. 
h Ave., E. Syracuse, N.Y. 


COFFEE eve Mad ERIE 
4242 W ie, Pa 
KWiK KAFE" OF iANSDALE 


1023 Marlborough St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
we CK C OFFeE CORPORA TION 
WESTER N PENNSYLVANIA 
328 Recricg Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AFE OF POTTSTOWN 
tor ork Street, Pottstown, Pa. 
KWIK KAFE OF READING 
101 Fern Ave., Reading, Pa. 
VALLEY VENDING CO. 
143 Darling St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
COFFEE SE RVICE, Div. of Contair Bottling Co. 
1325 Race poet, spemeenapert, Pa 
COFFEE SERV 
1200 South eee Street, York, Pa 
SOUTH CAROLIN 
KWIK KAFE OF et ne ge INC. 
243 Huger St., Charles £¢€ 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE D DISTRIBUTORS 
920 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C. 
TENNESSEE 
KWIK KAFE OF TRI-CITIES 
112 East Market St., Kingsport, Tenn. 
COMMODITIES, INC. 
205 Scott St., Memphis, Tenn 
AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING co 
415 Fourth Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. 
TEXAS 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE ge tend 
Box 323, Corpus Christi, T 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE SERVICE, INC. 
2026 Farrington St., Dallas, Texas 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE SERVICE 
4601 Roseland, Houston, Texas 
tC. DISTRIBUTING co 
Route 13, Box 612, San Antonio, Texas 
McCORMICK DISTRIBUTING IG CO 
2401 Avenue Q, Snyder, Texas 
KWIK KAFE OF CENTRAL TEXAS 
906 South llth Street, Temple, Texas 


KWIK KAFE OF UTAH 
2810 Washington Bivd., Ogden, Utah 
VIRGINIA 
KWIK KAFE OF DANVILLE, INC. 
P. 0. Box 178, Schoolfield Bra inch, Danville, Va, 
AUTOMATIC MERCHANTS 43 LYNc HBURG 
221 Lansing Ave., roswell 
KWIK KAFE OF RICHMON 
404 N. Robinson St. , Va 
WASHINGTON 
KWIK KAFE OF ecb WASHINGTON 
214% N. Washington, Reqnemich, Wash. 
—— KWIK KAFE, INC. 

6415 Ph Ave., Seattle 3, Wash. 
COFFEE "SE ICE OF SPOKANE 

3919 East Trent, Spokane, Washington 
WEST VIRGINIA 
KWIK KAFE OF WHEELING, INC. 
1730 National Rd., Wheeling, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 
KWIK KAFE gd 
3123 Roosevel Kenosha, Wis. 


AUTOMATIC Coste SERVICE 
2662 N. Hackett Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
KWIK KAFE COFFEE SERVICE, INC. 
1001 South 17th Ave., Wausau, Wis. 
TERRITORY = HAWAII 
ey GAY, LTD. 

P. 0. Box 186, Honolulu, T. H. 


CANADA 
area _— COFFEE SERVICE 
OF shay 


566 Ediso: Ottawa, Ontario 
COFFEE. MAT T SERVICES, LTD. 
2677-79 Eglinton Ave., W., Toronto, Ontario 
WESMAR AGENCIES 
214 Sherbrooke Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
SWITZERLAND 
KWIK KAFE S. A., GENEVE 
Rue du Mont Blanc 9, Geneva, Switzerland 


[pe eee ee ee _-_—o oo —_—oe 


in our place of business. 


dealer. 


Mail this coupon today to RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
1947 N. Howard Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


© Send me details on how to get rid of the Coffee Break Problem 


() Send me information on becoming a Kwik-Kafé franchised 
















NAVL PADDED VANS 


BEST 


For EXHIBIT MOVES 





-.. say 22 
Display 
Managers 


Survey shows NORTH 
AMERICAN Service 
1s 









CJ Protection 


C) Convenience 





C] Promptness 
CJ Over-all Economy 
[] Meeting Tight Schedules 


Have you discovered the ease, safety, 
speed of NAVL display moves? Door- 
to-door delivery . . . little or no crating 
.-» hence quicker get-ready, setting up 
and dismantling. Make your next dis- 
play move the North American way! 


HELPFUL BROCHURE 
on display moving free. 
Phone local NAVL agent 
or write North American 
Van Lines, Dept. BW355, 





—_— 


North Ameri 
_ VAN LINES, Inc. 


M 


we DISTANCE 






North American Van Lines, Inc., Gen. Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 
North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


THE LEADER IN LONG-DISTANCE MOVING 
More Agents in More Cities Than Any Other Van Line 
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Fancy Lab to Test Turbines 






Building big turbines used to be simple. But today’s 
complexities prompt Westinghouse to set up an instrument- 


packed test center. 


This engineer is testing fuel injection 
nozzles in a specially constructed rig 
that shows him which nozzle designs 
will give him the best fuel-air injection 
patterns. The equipment he’s using is 
one of the many test units that pack the 
new turbine laboratory dedicated last 
week by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
in Lester, Pa. 

The laboratory was built to give 
engineers a place to take a searching 
look at new turbines while they are be- 
tween the stages of laboratory model 
and full-scale production unit. 

Building a new turbine used to be a 
relatively simple job. It was possible to 
go from model to production line with- 
out much trouble. But today a new 
turbine is like a new jet plane: it needs 
a lot of testing and “debugging” before 
it’s fit to use. 
¢ Tenfold Jump—Within the last few 
years, turbine steam pressures have 
jumped tenfold. A decade ago, a tur- 
bine generator that could put out 
165,000 kw. was tops. Now, Westing- 
house is putting the finishing touches 
to a giant that will spin out 275,000 
kw. When pressures and capacities 
reach levels like this, small troubles that 
wouldn’t have amounted to much in 
old models can blow a modern turbine 
sky high (BW-—Jan.8’55,p122). Tol- 
erances shrink, fuel requirements grow 
more exacting, balance and strength are 


harder and harder to achieve. And the 
problems don’t show up on small 
models—just as problems of jet flight 
won’t show if all you have to test isa 
rubber-band-driven airplane. 

The new Westinghouse lab, said to 
be unique in the business, has facilities 
for testing full-scale turbines with 
capacities up to 15,000 kw. It lifts the 
company over a major hurdle for, until 
now, the only way to get test data on 
a new turbine was to build one using 
the company’s regular production facil 
ties. If the unit turned out to be 
a dud it might foul up the whole pro- 
duction line. 
¢ Kicking Theories—\Vestinghouse de- 
velopers will continue to do most of 
their heavy theorizing at the company’s 
Pittsburgh research center. But the new 
lab provides them with a place where 
they can kick a theory around a bit to 
see if it will hold its shape. Turbines 
will go through their paces here; s0 
will heat exchangers and air compres 
sors. 

One of the lab’s first jobs will be to 
run a test for the Air Force on a scale 
model of a giant compressor to be used 
in the wind tunnel laboratories now 
building at Tullahoma, Tenn. The com- 
pressor, which will supply the tunnels 
with supersonic winds, is described as 
being the biggest rotating machine m 
the world. 
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Looking Ahead? Include 





Hislorn | ROLL-BOND |} 





aluminum evaporators 


in your plans for ’56 


Already proved by over 300,000 re- 


frigerators in daily use all over Amer- 
ica, Western Roll-Bond evaporators 
will play a large part in the 1956 plans 
of major refrigerator manufacturers. 
Now, right now, every 1955 refriger- 
ator being built by one of the largest 
manufacturers in the business has a 
roll-bonded evaporator. Leakproof, 
seamless, with tubes inside single, 
homogeneous sheets, Western Roll- 








Bond evaporators obsolete the tubing 
and crude, low conductivity welds 
formerly a part of evaporator design. 
Now, pattern designs can be changed 
in days and a complete changeover 
costs only $50.00, not $50,000.00. Die 


and press costs are eliminated forever. 














A completed evaporator is entirely 
seif-contained and installation 
takes but a few minutes. Because 
of the unique design, voids and 
frost blisters are impossible. 


Right now is the time to investigate 
the advantages roll-bonding will offer 
your industry. Call or write for a 
folder telling more about roll-bond- 
ing, mailed with an actual sample of 
bonded metal. Evaporator patierns 
shown are in production. 


metals division 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Ford Motor Co earned a lot ip 
the past few vears about turning around 
in a hurry. Last fall, the company lost 
just 10 working da hen it switched 
from 754 models to the new ’55s. This 
was the quickest, m« mplete change. 
over in recent Ford history (BW —Noy. 
13’54,p82). 





1 Workers disconnected, cleaned up theit 


to roll off line at Richmond was a Fairlane. Time: 1 p.m. Thursday, 
tools when last Ford body passed by. 


LAST FORD Feb. 24. First machinery left for San Jose plant day before. 


4 Color-code card system enabled drivers 
to get equipment in right spot. 


This truck arrived at the San Jose plant at 8 p.m. Thurs- 
day. Trucks pulled in to new plant at all hours. 
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Switch Is a Fast One 


Last week, Ford switched plants. It The pictures on these pages show 
lot in shifted its northern California auto and how Ford did it. The move involved 
round truck assembly operations—together with 110 truckloads and 130 rail carloads 

a $7.5-million payroll—from an old of machinery: parts, engines, compo- 
plant to a new one, some 50 miles nents—about 1,600 tons in all. To 
apart. Work days lost: 14. It was the make it—from the old plant at Rich- 
largest industrial move that has ever mond to the new plant at Milpitas, near 
been staged in California. San Jose—Ford spent $100,000 in cash, 
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First machinery left Richmond on Wednesday, Feb. 23. Plant’s 1,350 employees ROUTE south to San Jose was patrolled 
acted as moving men. Some equipment moved by rail. by Ford men in borrowed radio cars. 








gait 
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5 Minor problems developed at San came off San Jose assembly line Monday, Feb. 26, a day ahead of 
Jose. Upside down car frame was one. schedule. It got a big No. 1 painted on its windshield. 
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new stencil 


duplicator 
7 WIN 


CYLINDER 
PRINTING 


4 


| SYSTEM 


™ 


| 
Produces Amazing Print-Like Results ! 
= 


caletmer 


World's first and largest manufacturer 
of stencil duplicating equipment 
The World-Famous GESTETNER employs 
the principles of the modern printing press. 
The old fashioned method of liquid ink, 
pads, brushes, cans... and the single hollow 
drum, have given way to the scientific twin- 
cylinder system with paste ink, automatically 
and uniformly distributed by ink rollers, 
The amazing print-like results will change all 
your previous ideas of what stencil duplicat- 
ing cando...!And... the most fastidious 
office girl will delight in operating this com- 
pletely simple, automatic duplicator. It is 
silent, smooth and CLEAN . . . blending in 
with the most modern office furnishings, 
Yet... a GESTETNER costs no more than 


standard duplicating equipment... ! 
The coupon will bring complete details 
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& GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. ° 
. 50 McLean Avenue Dect. 78 \ aw tect to coms : 
= Yonkers 5, New York * 
. Please send @ copy of “30 Ways To Get the Most 2 
g From Your Duplicator.” Pa 
: Name : 
# Address : 
= Company 8 
° City. State. ° 
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SPACIOUS AISLES make it easy for Ford executives to scoot about the new San Jose 
plant in electric Autoette. Plant contains 1.5-million sq. ft., sprawls over 36 acres, 


plus about 12 months in working out 
the plan. 

¢ Why Move?—Ford had been a Rich- 
mond resident since 1930, when it 
built the plant to produce Model As. 
It served well until recent years, when 
the company’s market in northern Cali- 
fornia began to expand. (Nationally, 
Ford’s registrations totaled just over 
600,000 passenger units in 1941. In the 
same year in California, Ford registra- 
tions totaled just over 36,000—about 
6% of the national market. But by last 
year, Ford sales in California had 
tripled, while its sales nationally had 
only doubled.) 

The old Richmond plant could pro- 
duce 350 cars per day on a nine-hour 
shift, and its 1,350 workers had to push 
hard to reach that figure. A second 
shift was not practical, because the old 
plant couldn’t be adapted to it. 
¢ Expansion Out—Ford considered ex- 
panding the old plant, but found that 
it would actually be cheaper to sell it 
and move out. An expansion would 
have crimped production for weeks. 
With a new plant, on the other hand, 
the company could keep production 
going at Richmond until the new plant 
was ready, then switch quickly. This 
way, Ford figured, it would lose three 
working days—between $2-million and 
$3-million worth of cars. As it turned 
out, the time lost was just about half 
as much as the company anticipated. 

In its new $50-million assembly plant, 
Ford has a capacity for 440 cars and 
trucks a day—880 in two shifts if the 
race with Chevrolet should be stepped 
up to that pace. The new plant is 
nearly three times as large as the old 
one—1.5-million sq. ft. against the Rich- 
mond plant’s 563,000 sq. ft. 

Because it is bigger—and newer—it 
will be a more productive unit. The 


FORD’S MOVE starts an p. % 


old plant had become cramped, dingy. 
Among the workers, there were few 
regrets on leaving it. Only 15 men from 
the old plant’s 1,350 will not make the 
move. 

e Early Planning—F ord announced two 
years ago that it was going to make 
the move. It started making plans for 
last week’s move one year ago. Wil 
liam A. Abbott, Jr., the plant manager 
at Richmond, turned the job over to 
his traffic manager, Daniel T. McCown. 

McCown and a committee of plant 
management men worked out every de 
tail—from how to identify every piece 
of equipment, to when each man should 
leave his old post at Richmond and 
head south for San Jose. Many men 
punched in for work at Richmond on 
Thursday morning Feb. 24, punched 
out that night in San Jose. 

Far back in the supply pipeline, 
components manufacturers in the East 
began weeks ago to divert their ship 
ments of engines, tires, body panels, 
wheels, frames. McCown’s crew worked 
out this schedule, which reduced to a 
minimum the volume of stock that had 
to be moved. Also, it gave the new 
plant a supply to fill the conveyor lines 
and stock bins in preparation for a 
sembly operations. 

e The Move—It takes about 27 hours 
to put a Ford together, so equipment 
for the primary operations could start 
moving that long before equipment for 
later operations went down. The ful 
crum of the whole transfer was the time 
at which the last car would leave the 
Richmond assembly line. This was 
set for 3:12 p.m., Thursday, Feb. 2+. 

Working back from that hour, the 
body department knew that it could 
begin to tear down the huge body- 
welding bucks by 1 p.m. Wednesday, 
Feb. 23. By 3 p.m. Wednesday, the 
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since he switched to General Motors Diesel Power 


Inthree short seasons GM Diesel power 
will save this farmer the cost of his 
pumping unit. He’s already saved 
$1720 in fuel and $500 in mainte- 
nance in two seasons. He burns 2 
gallons of 14.5¢ Diesel fuel an hour 
instead of 5 gallons of 23¢ gasoline. 
He’s never spent a nickel for repairs 
and, although his 86-horsepower GM 
Diesel replaced a 100-horsepower 
gasoline engine, it pumps 150 more 
gallons per minute and serves 20 
extra sprinkler heads. 


L hetng find that in most cases when a General Motors Diesel-powered unit 
takes over from gasoline-powered equipment it quickly pays for itself. 
That’s because a GM 2-cycle Diesel costs 40% to 70% less to run and maintain 
than a gasoline engine of comparable power. But just as important as the sav- 
ings you'll make is the extra work you'll get from a lightweight, quick-starting 
GM Diesel. It can do up to twice as much work as a gasoline engine of the same 
—and in many cases higher—horsepower. Today more than 150 manufacturers 
offer GM Diesel power in over 750 models of equipment. 
Have your GM Diesel distributor show you how you can 
save more—earn more—with a GM _ Diesel. Call him 
today for a free power survey or write direct for more 
information. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS °* DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 


Single Engines . . . 30 to 300 H.P. Multiple Unite; . ; Up to 893 H.P. In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 



































DO THOSE 
MAINTENANCE JOBS 


SCAFFOLDS 


YOUR HANDIEST HELPER 
ON ALL OFF-THE-FLOOR 
JOBS 


A simple, l-man tool + easy to assemble or 
move « no X bracing + platforms adjust for 
height « safety casters. 

For Office Buildings + Institutions + Banks 
« Industrial Plants « Hotels « Churches « 
Schools « Stores + Contractors, for all off- 
the-floor jobs. Baker Scaffolds safely reach 
those “hard to get to” places. 


Get the facts; write for Bulletin 556 today. 
Listed under Reexamination Service oz 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Distributors in Principal Cities. Oy 


BAKER-ROOS, Inc. 


602 WEST McCARTY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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with SERVICE by U.S.A. standards! 


Southern Wood Screws, Phillips or Slotted, 
flat, round, oval, in steel, brass, silicon 
bronze, aluminum, stainless steel and all 
popular plated finishes. 


Stove Bolts in slotted steel, flat or round. 


IN BULK ONLY + MACHINE SCREWS + HANGER BOLTS 
A & B TAPPING SCREWS + + «+ CARRIAGE BOLTS 
Sold Through Leading Wholesale Distributors 


Write for free samples and stock list. Bor 1360-W1 


SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 
Statesville, North Carolina 


a . New York, N. Y. ¢ Chicago, Ill 
Factory Warehouses: [5 Angeles, Cai. ¢ Dallas, Texas 
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PLANNING the big move was Daniel T. 
McCown, seated left, plant traffic manager. 
FORDS MOVE starts on p. 50 


first buck was uprooted, loaded on a 
flatbed truck, and sent off to San Jose. 

As the body bucks moved out, the 
welders cleaned, tagged, and packed 
their tools. Then they punched out and 
left for the new plant. 

To avoid as much down time for the 
1,350 employees as possible—and also 
to be sure of adequate help in the 
transfer—the company pressed its pro- 
duction people into service as helpers. 

Like the welders, the hourly workers 
in all the other successive operations 
knocked off when the last engine, or 
instrument panel, or door frame had 
passed their station. 

By Wednesday night—the day before 
the last car would roll out of Rich- 
mond—only one line was still in opera- 
tion. This was the crew that would put 
the last touches on the last Richmond 
built car: the body trim line. Before 
noon on Thursday, they had finished 
their job, and were ready to move too. 

By 1 p.m. Thursday, the last car had 
come off the old assembly line—two 
hours ahead of schedule. 
¢ Avoiding Confusion—With thousands 
of items to be moved, the possibilities 
of confusion were many. Indeed, the 
greatest threat to the schedule was the 
danger that, say, the filing cabinet from 
quality control would wind up in the 
office of the paint foreman, or that the 
welding guns would be delivered to the 
cushion department. If tools were mis- 
placed, it could take days to find them 
in the new plant’s 36 acres. 

To avoid this, McCown devised a 
series of serial-numbered, color-coded 
shipping tags. Each group in the series 
had a distinctive color—one for each of 
six departments. Each tag was printed 
in triplicate: one copy to stay at Rich- 
mond, one for the department’s record, 
and the third wired to the equipment 
being shipped. 


On each tag was noted a full descrip. 
tion of the equipment: manufacturers 
name, serial number, model number. 
and a company tag number, plus its 
precise destination at San Jose. To fur 
ther minimize confusion, trucks gep. 
erally carried shipments bearing only 
one tag number. That way, a machine 
that was properly tagged was bound to 
land within 50 feet of the spot where 
it would be used. 

Inevitably, there were blunders. One 

boxcar that was opened at the new 
plant was loaded with parts for the 
Thunderbird, Ford’s new sports car, 
The new plant won’t assemble Thunder. 
birds. But there were no blunders that 
snagged the schedule. 
e The Route—A fixed route that 
fianked the San Francisco Bay was laid 
out for the trucks (page 51). Except for 
emergencies or breakdowns, each driver 
was instructed to make just one stop- 
for coffee—along the 51-mile route, 
Ford men in borrowed Pacific Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. cars, equipped 
with radiotelephone, patrolled the route 
constantly to watch for breakdowns, 
There were none. 

Trafic control at the Richmond 
plant kept careful tab on the departure 
of each truck and rail car, phoned the 
time to San Jose so that unloaders there 
would be ready to handle it. 

At San Jose, a batterv of forklift 
trucks and flatbed dollies was mobil- 
ized for the arrival of each truck. The 
forklifts unloaded the trucks onto the 
flatbeds, which, in turn, were hauled 
in-train from the loading dock to the 
appropriate department 

By Friday night, the Richmond plant 
had been cleaned out of all essential 
machinery and furniture 

But there were still many things to 
be done at San Jose. Machinery had 
to be installed, tools hooked up, supply 
bins: stocked. Most of this work was 
done over the weekend 

According to the original plan, Ford 

would start work on subassemblies at 
San Jose on Monday morning. The first 
cars were scheduled to roll off the new 
assembly line on Tuesday morning. 
e Early Celebration—But things worked 
out better than expected. A celebre 
tion, scheduled for Tuesday, had to be 
re-scheduled for Monday. That’s when 
the first car rolled out. (It was a sta 
tion wagon; a San Jose bank bought 
it.) 

At the moment, the new plant is the 
largest in the Ford system. (Its po 
tential capacity is about 24 times that 
of Ford’s assembly plant in southem 
California, at Long Beach.) But tt 
won’t be the largest for long. Later 
this year, Ford will spring open ai 
other assembly plant that will be just 
as big—Louisville, Ky.—and still an- 
other that will be bigger—at Mahwah, 
N. J. 
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“We need BIG 
Stainless Castings”’ 


“Our Stainless Castings 
1 Me) ol -1 ed F- | 


BIG“ 'SPECIAL'—"TINY~WITRICATE".. 


We can handle any job you have 


Write for your copy: 
“ALLEGHENY METAL 
CASTINGS” 


32 pages of valuable and 
complete data on stainless 
castings: analyses, proper- 
ties, technical data on han- 
dling and heat treatment, 
typical applications, how to 
order, etc. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-63 


wad 5006 


Our Buffalo Foundry produces high- 
alloy steel castings exclusively . . 
principally for corrosion and heat 
resisting applications. We've had long 
and valuable experience (as a pioneer 
in both vertical-centrifugal and static 
stainless casting methods) with prac- 
tically every type of service condition 
you can name, and we'll welcome the 
opportunity to take on any stainless, 
high-temperature or high-strength 
casting problems you have. 

And not just as a matter of meeting 


the service conditions, either. We're 
ready to handle any special shape or 
difficult-to-cast section your job may 
require ... and any size of casting 
from a few ounces to several tons. 

@ Let us quote on your requirements. 
You'll find Allegheny Metal castings 
unsurpassed for soundness, clean- 
grained strength and easy machining 
qualities. Uniform, too, and reliable 
in supply. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Henry W. Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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Heat resistance of insulation is of major 
importance in this DC generator for 
aircraft use. Airblast cooled, it produces 
a lot of kilowatts for its small size. 
Taylor GSC Silicone Laminates give de- 
pendable insulation of rotor windings 
that operate at temperatures far beyond 
the capabilities of usual plastics. 

















Electrical and Mechanical Strength are vital 
for the handles of heavy-duty fuse boxes 
for special marine applications. Taylor G-5 
Melamine Laminate does the trick .. . 
also provides high resistance against arc- 
ing and corrosive fumes in the breaker 
cabinet. 
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Other Lay lev materials 
to improve your products 


In addition to the laminates described here, 

Taylor produces a variety of high-quality 

materials for a wide range of applications: 

Taylor Vulcanized Fibre—in the biggest 
sheet size in the industry 

Phenol Laminates—including improved hot- 
punch and cold-punch grades 

Combination Laminates 

Polyester Glass Rod—in a choice of attrac- 

tive colors 














snecial-purpose laminates ? 


EN new products require designing for new and 
more stringent service conditions, you’ll find 
Taylor a valuable source of special-purpose lami- 
nated plastics. Taylor’s resin chemists have devel- 
oped special formulations of melamine, silicone and 
epoxy resins . . . for combination with a variety of 
base materials. The result is a line of laminates which 
offer the plus performance that your new designs 
may require. 


Taylor melamine laminates. Excellent resistance to arcing, 
electrical corona, flame and chemical attack charac- 
terizes these materials . . . useful in many electrical 
applications. 


Taylor silicone laminates. These withstand temperatures 
up to 500 F. . . . provide insulation where other 
laminates thus far cannot be used. They also possess 
high mechanical strength, low power factor and low 
moisture absorption. 


High physical strength and light weight 
are critical characteristics of the 
rolled tubing used in this new fuel 
gage tank unit for aircraft . .. made 
by Avien, Inc. The tubing is a spe- 
cial Taylor Epoxy Glass Base 
Laminate. Its other important 
characteristics are: excellent elec- 
trical insulation and resistance to 
chemical action. 





Taylor epoxy laminates. Retain their superior mechanical 
properties at high temperatures (above 430 F.) ... 
have outstanding electrical characteristics, moisture- 
resistance and resistance to corrosive chemicals. . . 
setting these laminates apart as a means of solving 
difficult design problems. 


These laminates augment Taylor’s family of phenolic 
materials to give designers an ever-broadening group 
of plastics from which to build the products of today 
. .. and on which to plan the products of tomorrow. 
To assist in their application, Taylor offers the serv- 
ices of its engineering staff, who are well qualified to 
help you select and utilize the best grade for your re- 
quirements. And to simplify your production, Taylor 
will be glad to manufacture complete parts to your 
specifications, in a fabricating department equipped 
to produce efficiently, promptly and economically. 
For a consultation, get in touch with your nearest 
Taylor sales engineer. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit* Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indianapolis  Rochester* Houston 
Chicago* Los Angeles* San Francisco* Jacksonville 
Cleveland* Milwaukee* St. Louis New Orleans 


Dayton* New York* — Tolland, Conn. Toronto 


*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches 

























Write ALL THREE 





Payroll Records 
AT ONCE! 





(A) Payroll Summary 





(B) Individual Earnings Record 


(C) Payroll Receipt 





This new “3 in 1” binder assures ‘3 in 1”’ speed in 
payroll record-keeping. Each binder handles up to 
35 employees and one entry takes care of Payroll 
Summary, Individual Earnings Record and Pay- 
roll Receipt. It’s a real clerical time and money 
saver — minimizes copying errors, also. Yes, and 
the binder may be used for receivables and pay- 
ables. Your own checks are good — no special 
checks are required. The cost of the binder com- 


National’s Multiple Posting Binder for Payroll 
Summary, Individual Earnings Record and Payroll Receipt 


FEATURES: 


@ 3 records in 1 writing. 

@ Not necessary to arrange forms 
in alignment on pegs as in 
other systems. 

@ Mechanism holds stock col- 
umnar pads for other types of 
systems requiring multiple 
writing .. . accounts receivable 
+ + « accounts payable .. . 
analysis records. 


plete with forms is low. Write for Folder MP-1 for © ;rmbaci,-: Portable... easy 
full details. @ No special checks required 


——————— 
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Raronan National Blank Book Company i 

13 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Please send further information about the Payroll Records and name of i 
dealer nearest me. 
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Boeing Wins 

The Air Force award of 
$460-million worth of jet 
tanker work puts Boeing in 
front for jet transports. 


Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle will be 
the first American manufacturer with q 
jet airliner for commercial travel. Last 
week, Boeing got the jump on its rivals 
by bagging a contract to build jet tank. 
ers for the Air Force. These are the 
planes that will refuel bombers and 
fighters in flight. 

Competition has been hot since last 
year, when the Air Force asked for 
ideas on jet tanker design. Five com. 
panies submitted entries: Boeing, Lock- 
heed, Douglas, Convair, and Fairchild, 
Since then, the industry has known 
that the company—or companies—that 
landed the jet tanker contract would 
have a big lead in the race for the 
commercial jet airliner. That com 
pany’s experience with the tanker 
would fit neatly with the knowledge it 
would need to build a commercial plane. 
e Nearly Half a Billion—The Air Force 
says Boeing will get $460-million over 
the next several years. For that, the 
Air Force will receive ‘‘a substantial 
number” of KC-135 jet tankers. The 
exact number was not disclosed; one 
unofficial source estimates that it will 
be at least 200. 

According to trade rumors, Boeing 

liad already received contracts last sum- 
mer for 88 jet tankers. The Air Force 
will not confirm this number, but it did 
sav last week that Boeing had previously 
received $240-million in orders for the 
plane. These orders were placed when 
the Air Force decided to order a limited 
number of KC-135s before deciding 
which manufacturer—or manufacturers- 
would get the large volume order for 
tankers. 
e Sensation—Last week’s Air Force de- 
cision rocked the aircraft industry. Few 
people expected that Boeing would be 
the sole contractor. Rather, Boeing was 
expected to receive just a portion of the 
order, probably the largest portion, and 
at least one other firm—perhaps several 
—would mop up the rest. 

Weeks ago, Lockheed and Douglas 
had indicated that they weren’t making 
any moves toward developing their own 
jet transports until the Air Force tanker 
question had been settled. There was 
some bitterness within both companies 
when the Air Force decision came out, 
though Lockheed had less to grumble 
about. The Air Force announced that 
the company had received a develop 
ment contract for an advanced jet 
tanker. ow 
¢ Jackpot—For Boeing, it’s like hitting 
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A New Field of 
Federal Regulation 






Khe ae 








A question of prime importance with 
which Congress will be called upon 
to deal at this session is the economic status 
of one of the country’s major industries— 
the production of natural gas. Shall the 
competitive and hazardous business of 
natural-gas production be regulated as a 
public utility, or shall it be allowed to oper- 
ate under the rules of private competitive 
enterprise? The continued vitality and 
growth of this dynamic industry, and of 
others as well, may hinge upon the answer. 


The question arose as the result of a 
Supreme Court decision. The Court ruled 
that the Natural Gas Act of 1938, which 
gives the Federal Power Commission 
authority to regulate sales of gas for resale 
in interstate commerce, applies to sales by 
independent producers to interstate pipe- 
line a. Section 1 (b) of the Act 
reads: “The provision of this Act ... shall 
not apply ... to the production or gather- 
ing of natural gas.” For sixteen years it 
had been generally supposed, and the 
Commission itself had repeatedly ruled, 
that this agen covered sales by pro- 
ducers and gatherers not affiliated with the 
interstate pipeline companies. The Court’s 
decision, which reversed one of the Com- 
mission’s rulings, upset this established 
belief and the practices based upon it. 


Threatened Damage 


The strength of the opposition to Federal 
regulation of natural-gas production is 
based upon the belief that it is not only un- 
necessary but positively detrimental. Ex- 
ceptional risks can be taken only when 
there is a reasonable prospect of corre- 
sponding rewards to the successful. Un- 
less these risks are taken, new natural-gas 
reserves in sufficient amounts cannot be 
found. 

As for producers, they will be caught be- 
tween two types of regulation aimed at 
two different objectives. There may well 
be a clash of jurisdictions, placing the pro- 














ducer in a position where he cannot com- 
ply with one without violating the other. 
Moreover, artificially low prices are unde- 
sirable from the viewpoint of conservation, 
for they encourage the use of an exhaust- 
ible natural resource for purposes in which 
other fuels can be used and might be more 
economical in a regime of free markets. 

The industry has reacted vigorously. 
The Supreme Court has been petitioned to 
review its decision. The Commission has 
been requested to reconsider the validity, 
necessity and practicality of its orders. 
Congress is being asked to amend the 
Natural Gas Act so as to establish beyond 
doubt the exemption of producers and 
gatherers from its provisions. 

The immediate loss and injustice to natu- 
ral-gas producers are serious enough, but 
the questions involved in Federal regula- 
tion strike even deeper. A vital industry is 
threatened with creeping paralysis. A pre- 
cious natural resource is exposed to the risk 
of artificially induced wastage. Consumers 
face the prospect of effects on price and 
supply exactly the opposite of those in- 
tended. Worst of all, the whole concept of 
free competitive markets is under attack. If 
natural-gas production is subject to Fed- 
eral regulation, no segment of industry en- 
tering into interstate commerce is logically 
exempt. What Congress is being asked to do 
is not merely to rescue an important indus- 
try and its customers from the risk of grave 
injury, but to reaffirm a basic principle of 
American politico-economic philosophy. 


From the March issue of Taz GuARANTY SuRVEY, 
monthly review of business and economic con- 
ditions published by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

The complete is- 
sue is available on 
request to our 
Main Office, 140 
Broadway, New 
York 15, N. Y. 








Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


Capital Funds $395,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 


LONDON PARIS 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. 


40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Coryoration 
































a better kind of power 
for the building equipment industry 





The mark of an 
Extra Dependable 
machine 








Investigate the standard 
and special elevator 
motors available from 
Electro Dynamic—America’s 
leading manufacturer of 
custom-built motors 
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on a long shot. Back in 1952, the com- 
pany decided to gamble $15-million on 
a jet transport. It cost that much for 
the company to produce its 707, a 
prototype jet transport that Boeing 
showed off early last year (BW—Mar6 
*54,p112). 

There are designers at Douglas who 
complain that their company should 
have moved with Boeing on the jet de. 
velopment, instead of plugging so hard 
at new piston engine designs. Of course, 
Douglas is sitting pretty now. The com- 
pany is producing more piston-engine 
planes for the commercial airlines than 
any other company. But the designers 
are thinking about tomorrow, when 
Boeing’s jets may take the edge. 

Boeing is already the manufacturer 
of the Air Force’s eight-engine B-52 in- 
tercontinental bomber and the B-47 
medium bomber—both jets. With the 
contract for the new KC-135, Boeing 
may now be in better shape than any 
other U.S. company for the coming of 
commercial jets. 
¢ Specifications Secret—The Air Force 
has not disclosed statistics on the KC- 
135. It is known, however, that it will 
be several feet longer than the 707, 
which is 128 ft. long. Otherwise, it will 
probably follow the 707’s specifications 
closely. 

The 707 is capable of speeds of about 
550 mph.; the KC-135 will probably 
have the same speed capability. The 
707 weighs 190,000 Ib.; the new plane 
will be heavier. The new plane will be 
powered by four Pratt & Whitney J-57 
engines, the same engines used on the 
707. Boeing is expected to deliver its 
first KC-135 to the Air Force sometime 
late next year. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Boeing’s wind tunnel project in Se- 
attle, Wash., is getting a new unit-a 
$2-million tunnel that will carry winds 
going 2,500 mph. and faster. Two steel 
spheres from which compressed air can 
be let into the system will provide 
pressure. 


* 
Chrysler will double its output of auto- 
matic transmissions, and will build a 
plant at Kokomo, Ind., to turn out the 
units. L. L. Colbert, Chrysler presi- 
dent, says the 800,000-sq. ft. building is 
scheduled for completion this fall. 

7 
Milling of lithium near Barraute, 
Quebec—said to be the world’s biggest 
proven deposit—will start soon. The 
Quebec Lithium Corp. plans to pro 
duce concentrates of the mineral, which 
is impervious to radioactivity. Lithium 
Corp. of America has contracted for 
165 tons of concentrates daily ove: 
five-year period. 
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How P&H Truck Cranes spur the new trend in building 


They’re raising a 58-ton span of 
precast concrete—one of three wall 
sections used in a new plant on the 
west coast. 

Here is the new trend in building: 
put ’em up in chunks. 

And these are the machines that 
can do it! These agile P&H Truck 
Cranes have the strength and sta- 
bility to lift huge structural mem- 


HA 





TRUCK CRANES 


bers . . . the reach to set ’em high 
in the air . . . the mobility to get 
where they’re needed with no time 
lost. 


Matter of fact, these same machines 
— or their smaller brothers in the 
P&H line — often stay on after the 
plant is working. To load and un- 
load railroad cars. To handle scrap 
and bulk materials. To dig, lift, 


RNISCHFEGER 


J) — 


DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PREFABRICATED HOMES HOISTS 






SOM STABILIZERS 


move — just about anything you 
name. P&H offers the most com- 
plete line of truck cranes .. . 7 to 
35 ton capacity . . . convertible to 
any attachment. 


Chances are you can use a helper 
like this. Just call your near-by P&H 
representative or dealer, or write to 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Mil- 
waukee 46, Wisconsin. 








WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 








/NEW PRODUCTS 


Electronic Bookkeeping 


Twenty-five million people in the 
U.S. carry the little metal credit iden. 
tification plates used by big depart 





ment stores. Some 5-million more 
carry similar cards issued by one oi] 
at ‘ company or another. Last week, the 
FOR STORE FACADES “FORINTERIOR FINISH Boston company that developed the 
Charga-Plate and Charga-Matic 
tems introduced a setup called Scandex. 
A b il 4 designed to make things easier for tl 
ny Ul ing bookkeeping department as well as f 
the customer. 
+ The Farrington Mfg. Co. will offer 
wears it well a Scandex on a rental s to maior oil 
eee a . a 4] : . 
| companies that use credit card sys- 
4 at tem. If Scandex is a ess there, Far 
rington plans to try to interest the 
department stores idv using its 
Charga-Plate system (the company says 
there : are 650 such st 
e How It Works—Customers of com- 
panies that use the n« ectronic book- 
keeping system will be given special 
plastic credit cards th their names 
and account numbc tamped on in 
raised letters. When ustomer makes 
FOR WINDOW WALLS a purchase on credit, the service station 
attendant uses the credit card to print 


the customers 


an invoice that sho 
name and number, t date, and the 


4 A rc h | te ct ura i amount of purchasc 
= When the service station sends its 
Po rce | ain cards to the accounting department, 





thev are fed to Scandex. First they g0 
to the scanner—a photoelectric cell that 
COSTS LESS, GOING UP...COSTS LESS AFTER IT’S UP! gives off patterns of ele trical impulses 


Erection of Davidson Panels by mechanical whenever it “reads” something. The 














Davidson Architectural fastening, is easy and fast. (Demountable number “five” for instance, will pro- 
Porcelain Panels are nor- mechanical fastening is a money saver in duce a unique pattern impulses. 
mally supplied in the event of future expansion or remodeling.) These tell-tale pulses are fed to the 
Soquced” Every baiting bite, oY far than the usual combinations | system's memory and judgment duit 
has its own individualicy , eee Soa 5S Sees walls, the interpreter. The interpreter an- 
David ae ) Davidson Panels offer special advantages in , nf 
- idson Panels make aveliies eusmsive wetake } vy teatiiines alyzes the pulses and decides what they 
it possible, practical and So eerie a mean. It also inspects the number on 
economical to suit that or in remodeling. ‘I F . 
individuality. Davidson In addition to construction advantages, con- see — or soit ¥ 7 = os 
rere ae ae sider Davidson Panels from the long range mn - , <= . bye re A i ee ; 
facing, interior Of oxte- standpoint. Flint-hard porcelain of the highest . a o— ssa Soggy is a Tt the 
rior, decorative shapes,etc,  Wality fused to steel is bownd to last longer, a 8 eS 
with less upkeep. Special weatherproof Koro- account number is one actually as 
seal* joints supplied with Davidson Panels signed by the company, the sum ot a 
A 6-page folder eliminate another costly problem—caulking. these two digits will always be the pee 
vidiow Abie. Be sure to find out how Davidson Panels can same. If it isn’t, the interpreter knows 
tural Porcelain give you relief from building grief. Send for there’s something wrong a rejects the ae 
request. . literature—or call in our franchised dealer card. was 
(listed under “Porcelain Enamel Construc- If the card is O.K., the interpreter 
tion” in the phone book.) gives a go-ahead signal, and an IBM 1334 
*A Product of The B. F. Goodrich Co. machine stamps the origin i] invoice turin, 
& oak card, according to a rections from the ae 
P teases — interpreter. q ‘he card is then ready fot 
} Facia Ponel J. Panel Double: wa Double Well automatic filing. 5319 
b ‘ e Advantages — According to Farnng: millin 
A TYPE. SHAPE. SIZE AND COLOR FOR EVERY BUILDINGNEED ‘'° ton, this is the first system that auto 725} 
matically handles the original invoice 





avidscrn from the point of sale straight through 682 | 
ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. the accounting procedure. by 
1107 E, KIBBY STREET + LIMA, OHIO The Scandex system reportedly cam igure: 
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How can you lose when it costs 


ONLY 68 CENTS PER HOUR 
to put this new 50 hp Model CSM vertical milling 


machine to work in your plant with... 





HERE high horsepower is the key to fas- 

ter, better production for you — Kearney 
& Trecker’s 20-30-50 hp CSM machines are your 
answer. You can get CSM’s in plain or vertical 
styles for as low as 68 cents per hour — and 
even less. 

Under Tool-Lease Plan “A,” one of three 
seven-year lease agreements offered by Kearney 
& Trecker, you make two semi-annual rental 
payments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price 
during each of the first three years. Actually 
in dollars and cents you pay only 68 cents per 
hour for a new 50 hp, Model CSM milling ma- 
chine. That means a machine installed in your 
plant and in operation — literally for pennies 
an hour! 

What’s more, under Tool-Lease, you can rent 
any of over 250 different types and sizes of 
standard milling machines or precision boring 
machines. All are available under three basic 
plans, with varying options to continue or 
terminate the lease, or to purchase the equip- 
ment. If you require special machinery or 
heavy-duty CSM bed types, special agreements 
will be considered. 

For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 
coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 





Electrical Equipment Industry — Includes machines 
for manufacture of wiring, instruments, motors, 
generators, transformers, switchboards, welders, 
transport equipment, lamps, radios, television, 
phonographs, transmitters, telephone-telegraph 
. and other communication gear. Of the 12,207 ma- 
chines in use today which can be replaced by Tool-Lease equipment 
— 18% are over 20 years old, 38% are 10 to 20 years old! 


























Kearney & Trecker 
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For additional data 
on this machine, 
see our catalog in 
Sweet's. 
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Moen eaatey 20 youre old, Mwhich should probably "|__| _— See gmmgauaeaa 
ou! initely which should probably ess than KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 
be replaced, Lb : 
replaced be replaced Se yeens ae : 6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. : 
1334 automatic and manufac. e g Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on 5 
turing type milling machines . 38%. | 42% i race aeons Srearums — wag | see r 
: “Critic: cture of Cree soles- 
4147 vertical mill; . lm ° B cence.” ¥ a 
vertical milling machines 3 37% 50% g 1 
5319 knee type horizontal : ee ; 
milling machines a , 39% ” 36% | H Title 4 
725 bed type milling machines | 42% | 43% | ° c y ' 
682 horizontal and vertical 9 Badd - 
Precision boring machines L 37% al = J : City. Zone State. i 
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Figures adapted from 1953 American Machinist survey of metalworking industry. 





































































This 270-ft. MHS Tow-Line conveyor 


paid for itself 
in § months 


The MHS Tow-Line conveyor shown above has been operating 
in a Texas motor freight terminal for three years. It paid for 
itself in the first five months! 


The terminal handles 300,000 pounds of freight daily with 
125 carts and 15 cart trailers. The manager tells us that dock 
labor was reduced 30%, and his overage-shortage-and-damage 
cost—averaging about $150 a week before installation of the 
tow-line—is now negligible. 


Wherever MHS Tow-Line conveyors have been installed— 
in food, drug and variety 
warehouses as well as in freight 
terminals—efficiency has 
leaped and costs have nose- 
dived. 


If you are interested in 
streamlining operations and 
saving money in terminals or 
warehouses, you should get all 
the facts on MHS Tow-Line 
Conveyors. Write or call! 





© za x = 3 4 
MHS overhead tow-line conveyor 
is making big savings possible 
in this Chicago food warehouse. 





Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit, 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principol Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. « Fairfield, lowa « Albany, N.Y. » Windsor, Ontario 








process invoices three times as fast ag q 
human being. It will be rented to its 
users for $1,080 a month. 
e Source: Farrington Mfg. Co., 76 
Atherton St., Boston 30. 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Driverless tractor trains may roll sol- 
emnly through industrial plants and 
shipping rooms in the not too distant 
future. Guide-O-Matic industrial truck 
made by Barrett-Cravens Co., 628 Dun. 
dee Rd., Northbrook, IIl., has ap 
electronic “sniffer,” which follows sig. 
nals given out by overhead guide wire 
systems. A number of routes can be 
laid out, and the truck will follow the 
selected one. 
se 
No known solvent will eat away the 
tough plastic coat produced by Glascote. 
That’s what the makers, Ev-R-Shield 
Products, Inc., Joppa, Md., claim for 
their “liquid tile.” Glascote can be 
applied with brush, spraygun, or roller 
to porous surfaces. The coating is a 
thermal setting plastic, contains a 
hardener that chemically generates 
enough heat to bake Glascote to a tile 
finish. 
s 

A successful wing-flapping model bird 
has been put together by Orthopter 
Co., 1820 Lawrence St., Denver 2 
Early flying machines tried to stay aloft 
by waving their wings. Orthopter 


claims that its little model is the first 
to succeed. No price yet, but it will 
probably run around $1.20. 





Tiny Oil Refinery 


This little still at Elgin National 
Watch Co., Elgin, IIl., brews the world’s 
costliest oil: $7,560 a gal. Two drops of 
this stuff will oil 1,100 watches. The 
still’s annual output would oil all the 
watches made in the U.S. in a year. 
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WORLD'S MOST REVOLUTIONARY 
ASSEMBLY LINE? 


sol- 
and 
stant 

tuck, Ae This is Autofab, the new 

: machine developed by 

General Mills for assem- 

bling electronic circuits 

automatically. It assem- 

bles these printed cir- 

cuits, complete with a 

variety of electronic 

components, at the rate 

of 20 a minute. That’s 

9,600 completed assem- 

blies in an 8-hour day! 

And Autofab is accurate 

: —does its own “‘inspect- 

ing” and delivers none but perfect, 

usable assemblies. 

Autofab’s first assignment is de- 
fense work. It’s helping IBM build 
huge air defense computers for the 
Air Force faster and at less cost. 
But other units will soon be avail- 
able for assembling printed circuits 
used in radios, television sets and 
other electronic products. 

‘loft Autofab is another example of 

, the creative engineering and preci- 
pter sion craftsmanship found at the 
hrst Mechanical Division of General 
will Mills. 


HAVE YOU A PROBLEM 
in these fields? 


General Mills can help you with 
electronic and electro-mechanical 
research, design, development, pro- 
duction engineering and precision 
manufacturing in connection with... 


0) automation CD aircraft systems Din- 
dustrial instrumentation and control 
0 specialized precision instrumenta- 
tion () navigation and missile control 
systems (] electro-mechanical compu- 
ters () remotely-controlled manipula- 
tors (] telemetering (radio and wire) 
0) fine-particle technology CT) meteoro- 
logical and high-altitude research. 


HAVE YOU SENT for your free copy of this 

interesting booklet? It tells all about the ser- 
vices available to you at the 
Mechanical Division. Just 
write us on your com y 
letterhead. Address pt. 
B-5, Mechanical Division of 
General Mills, 1620 Central 
Avenue, Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota. 














Autofab is a G.M.I. trademark. 


MECHANICAL Division or General Mills. Inc. 





SAMPLE BAG in hand, he has covered 
1,000 miles of beach from Texas to Florida, 


Scientiti 
I'he once leisurely art of beachcomb- 
ing is going scientific. Major oil compa 
nies are behind the I 
hiring young researchers to pick up and 
classify marine specimens washed ashore 
on the desolate beaches of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Scientific beachcombers are 
also given frog-man training so that they 
can probe in deeper water 
The oil companies believe these sea 
creatures may provide clues about 
buried limestone reefs or sand bars sat- 
urated with oil that were sealed millions 
of years ago by oil-tight sediments. 
e Back to Fossils—The premise is that 
the creatures inhabiting the Gulf’s Con- 


BIOLOGIST Don Moore examines a clam retrieved by skin-diving. He’s classifying the 
marine life along the Gulf Coast for Shell Oil’s research department. 


BARNACLES attached to a picknicker’s 
discarded bottle are food for study. 
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Florida. 
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FROM A BOAT, he probes the shallow waters of the Caribbean 
with this claw-like tool, called a bottom sampler. 


ae eS 


OLD RESIDENTS like this lighthouse-keeper are a good source 
of information about the marine life of a locality. 


Beachcomber Prospects for Oil 


tinental Shelf today aren’t very different 
from their fossil ancestors who lived 
eons ago. Each species has its own pref- 
erence for sand, mud, or shell bottom, 
and geologists figure that they may be 
able to match the beachcombers’ sam- 
ples with ancient fossils that come up 


when oil wells are drilled. 
¢ Work for Oil Company—One of the 
most exhaustive and exhausting surveys 
to date was made by Don Moore (pic- 
tures), a biology graduate student from 
the University of Miami who collects 
specimens for Shell Oil Co. 

In his search to learn the distribution 
and types of sea life that inhabits the 


THESE PECTEN SHELLS are not very 
different from fossils a million years old. 
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bays and shallow waters of the Gulf 
Coast, Moore combed 1,000 miles of 
beach from the Mexican border to 
Tampa, Fla. He kept careful records of 
where he found the specimens. Jars 
containing specimens are now in the 
hands of scientists at Shell Develop- 
ment Co.’s Exploration & Production 
Research Div. in Houston, Tex. 
¢ Fine Art—Moore’s techniques show 
how the science of beachcombing is 
developing: 

¢ Like any other beachcomber, he 
patrolled many miles on foot carrying 
a sample bag and a clam-digger’s rake. 
Some areas he covered by car. 


TENEBRA, a thin, tapering shell of ma- 
rine insect, may give clue to where oil is. 


e In locations where marine life 
was abundant, he sometimes hired a 
boat and pulled up samples, using an 
iron claw known as a bottom sampler. 
Where boats weren’t available, he put 
on his frogman gear—flippers and mask 
—to skin-dive for samples. 

e Important clues on where to 
look for specimens were often provided 
by men like Gerald Curry, caretaker of 
the Coast Guard’s Aransas Pass Light- 
house in Texas. Moore also looked over 
collections made by other scientific 
beachcombers, such as the one at the 
University of Texas Institute of Marine 
Science at Port Aransas. 


MARINE LAB at Port Aransas, Tex., is 


one of nine that Moore visited on trip. 
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how safe 

is your firm 
from 
embezzlement? 











En all likelihood, not as safe as 
you think. For continuing investiga- 
tions of embezzlement cases by fraud 
prevention authorities indicate that 
employee dishonesty is a completely 
unpredictable hazard. It can strike 
anywhere—in businesses of all types 
and sizes— and with devastating 
effect. 

By far the most obvious conclu- 
sion to be drawn from these studies is 
that no business enterprise can con- 
sider itself safe from embezzlement 
loss unless it carries adequate Honesty 
Insurance. This is the insurance 
which indemnifies companies against 
employee thefts. 

If your firm is without this protec- 
tion, or if your Honesty Insurance has 
not been thoroughly reviewed within 
the past few years, we urge you to 
consult the F&D representative in 
your community. He will be glad to 
discuss your Honesty Insurance needs 
with you, in complete confidence and 
without obligation. You can rely on 
his recommendations because he rep- 
resents a company which specializes 
in protecting employers against em- 
bezzlement loss. 

We also invite you to write for our 
free booklet, ““Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises,’”’ which 
describes some of the preventive 
measures employers can take to 
reduce the risk of embezzlement. 

For the booklet, or the name of 
the F&D representative nearest you, 
simply write (on your business letter- 
head, please) to Department F. 


Fipeuiry 


anp Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
World’s Leading 
Underwriter of 
Honesty Insurance 
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Zilch, Zumas, and Gert 


You can add them as easily as one, two, three, with 
the new painless system of learning math. It’s the concepts, 


not the names that count. 


High school youngsters, who once 
had trouble adding two and two, are 
now doing logarithms with interest and 
understanding. The new approach in 
math teaching is cutting out much of 
the tradition and boredom. 

In a country as clearly based on tech- 
nology as ours, there’s a perennial need 
for people who know the ins and outs 
of mathematics. But math has never 
seemed particularly exciting to high 
school youngsters. The average student 
will suffer through a required one year 
course—usually algebra—and then head 
for greener pastures. The result is that 
the schools have turned out a couple 
of generations of Americans who are 
barely able to add up their own restau- 
rant checks. 
¢ Artificial Bars—For at least 50 years 
educators have talked about stimulating 
interest in mathematics by doing away 
with artificial barriers the schools have 
erected between arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, and trigonometry. Now for the 
first time a real attempt to break with 
tradition is under way. 

The University of Illinois has devel- 
oped a program to provide students 
with an understanding of broad mathe- 
matical principles rather than a mess of 
isolated facts to be memorized. Teach- 
ing materials are being developed to 
show relations between algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry and to cut out 
the deadwood. The one-year student 
gets a wider program with a lot of use- 
ful information—far more useful than 
the traditional first-year algebra course. 
And the student who hopes to continue 
with math and perhaps choose engineer- 
ing as a life work gets a much broader 
foundation. 

The program teaches that the con- 
cept itself is important—not the name 
that we call it. It doesn’t matter if you 
add one, two, three or Zilch, Zumas, 
Gerf (words thought of for numbers). 
Students learn that addition or multi- 
plication is just as possible with these 
new terms as with more conventional 
ones. 

The Illinois plan is now being tried 
m a dozen classes in five schools, with 
15 more schools planning to adopt it 
next fall. Now using the plan are Uni- 
versity High School in Urbana, IIl., and 
high schools in Barrington, Blue Island, 
and Perkin, IIl., and Dearborn, Mich. 
¢ Engineering—The program grew out 
of the recommendations of a University 
committee formed in 1951 to help high 
schools meet increasing math require- 





ments of engineering colleges. Teach. 
ing began two years ago. In 1956 when 
the third year is completed, students 
will be tested against others who have 
had four years of conventional high 
schoo] mathematics. i 

The new program students look as 
if thev’ll be the winners because the 
problems they're working on are right 
out of the current aviation or clectronic 
age. Even the thinking of electronic 
brains—devices such as Illinois’ Iliac. 
which can multiply a pair of 13-digit 
figures by cach other 1,000 times in a 
second—are no secret to these high 
school mathematicians. The computer 
works with a binary number svstem-its 
electric charges are either plus or minus 
—and the students work out problems 
in this system, too. 





Blastless Shock Test 


The engineer above is studying ¢f- 
fects of blasts on buildings without 
actually exploding a bomb. He’s work- 
ing in the world’s largest shock tube, 
recently completed at Gary, Ind., for 


the U.S. Air Force. It was designed 
at Armour Research Foundation. 

Here’s how it works. Combustible 
gas is confined behind a light diaphragm 
in one section of the 150-ft. tube. The 
diaphragm is shattered when the gas 
is ignited and a pressure wave travels 
down the tube to hit a test model. 
The impact is recorded with electronic 
equipment. Tests are currently being 
conducted on a wide range of target 
items. 
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the best sales leads in the world u.j. =_ = 


= The best sales leads are invitations to call— invitations from ready buy- 
= A good catalog 
program is the key, because buyers in industry almost always use catalogs 





ers. And you can get lots more of them for your men. 


to sift suppliers before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be 
planned specifically to induce more of them to call in your men. They can 
be placed strategically in the offices of all good potential customers and 
kept there ready for instant use. » Helping manufacturers get more 
invitations for their men to call, through better catalog procedure, has 
been Sweet’s business for 50 years. If you sell to the product design, plant 
engineering or machine tool markets, and would like to see some case his- 
tories, write or phone our nearest office. Sweet’s Catalog Service: Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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WHICH OF THESE TOOLS 
COST YOU THE MOST? 





Of All The Tools Illustrated Above, The 
Most Costly—by far—Are Your Worker's 
Hands! Your plant probably is spend- 
ing thousands every year keeping tools 
and machinery in good shape. O.K.— 
that makes sense! But, what about the 
most expensive production tools you 
use—your workers hands? Are you 
risking them on cheap, inefficient 
profit-stealing, irritating “bargain” 


soaps? 


Industry has too long “hush-hushed” 
the existence of dermatitis in its plants. 
Today, intelligent management is 
bringing this problem out in the open 

. and doing something about it! It 
might be hard to “put your finger on” 
the cost of unhealthy hands in your 
plant ... but medical case histories by 
the score underline one fact—it will 
pay you to look into scientifically for- 


mulated skin cleansers. 


Here’s how you can effect a money: 
saving, production-saving, dermatitis- 
free condition in your plant—easy and 
fast. Let us put our 25 years of spe- 
cialized “know-how” of industrial skin 
cleanliness to work for you. Send for 
descriptive literature offering a valu- 
able SBS program for achieving skin 
health in your plant—for the very same 
amount of money you are now spend- 
ing on ordinary hand soaps! Write to 


us today. 


THE WASHWORD 









Chemical By-Products Division 
302 Waller St., Saginaw 25, Mich. 


Canadian Subsidiary 
Chemical By-Products, Ltd. 
8 Ripley Ave., Toronto 3, Canada 
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The 1954 figures for General Motors make it tops 
among U.S. manufacturers in sales and net income—with 
5% bigger share of year’s shrinking auto market. 


In 1954, General Motors Corp. pro- 
duced just one half of all the auto- 
mobiles and trucks made in the U.S., 
had net sales of $9.8-billion, and net 
income of $806-million. These figures 
make GM the top corporation in the 
country in all three respects, and its 
annual report for 1954—made public 
last week—furnishes impressive reading. 

GM upped its share of the auto mar- 
ket last year by 5% in the face of the 
over-all shrinkage of car sales. Dollar- 
wise, its sales of $9.8-billion were sec- 
ond best on record, surpassed only by 
1953’s $10-billion. The slimness of 
the 2% drop below 1953 is remarkable 
for two reasons: (1) total sales for the 
industry were off, and (2) GM’s defense 
business was cut back some 29%. 

In GM’s 1954 net income showing, 
vou get perhaps the classic picture of 
the effect of the death of the excess 
profits tax. In 1953, when the tax was 
in effect, GM had a net income of 
$598-million, after paying an EPT of 
$192-million. Last year, despite the 
dip in sales, GM’s net income was 
$208-million higher than in 1953. 

Defense business last vear totaled 
$1.4-billion, 14% of total sales—well 
below 1953’s mark of 19%. Net un- 
filled defense orders (the company 
makes everything from tanks and jet 
planes to anti-aircraft guns and bomb- 
sights) were down to $1.1-billion at 
vearend, a decrease of 67% since the 
beginning of 1953. 
¢ Finish Line—Some GM _ divisions 
came out better than others on the 
tally sheet. While over-all the auto- 
mobile industry suffered from slumping 
demand—aggravated by the hot sales 
race between GM and Ford Motor Co., 
three of GM’s five top auto divisions 
showed sales hikes last year over 1953. 
Biggest gain was racked up by Olds- 
mobile, which showed sales up 30% 
according to GM’s figures. Buick was 
up 12%, Cadillac up 16%, while 
Chevrolet dipped 3%, Pontiac 11%. 

The scorching sales race between 
Ford and Chevvy, which resulted in 
various gimmicks to claim leadership 
(page 146), ended on an ambiguous 
note. Chevvy won this week by R. L. 
Polk & Co. figures. But after Polk sub- 
tracts all cars registered in dealers’ or 
manufacturers’ names, Ford _ beats 
Chevwvy out by a score of 1,387,344 to 
1,362,076. Before subtracting these 
registrations, Chevvy led 1,417,453 to 
1,400,440. 





GM: More Big, BI 
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¢ Bright Spot—One of the brightes 
spots in GM’s 1954 sales picture was 
its overseas operations. Unit sales from 
all foreign markets were up 20% hag 
vear, totaling +72,460 units (including 
cars and trucks). 3 
¢ Strategic—You get an even better 
view of GM’s strategic place in the 
cconomy from the opposite angle- 
what the company does with its sales 
dollar. In 1954: 

e Over $5-billion, or 51% of sales 
was paid out to GM’s 21,000 suppliers, 

e Another $2.6-billion, or 28%, 
went in salaries and wages to GM's 
576,667 emplovees. Both the average 
number of employees working for GM 
throughout the world and the total 
pavroll were down slightly from 1953, 

e Taxes took a $l-billion bite 
though the death of excess profits kept 
tax payments about $200-million under 
1953. 

e Dividends to GM’s 460,000 
common shareholders totaled $436.5- 
million, and preferred stock dividends 
took another $12.9-million. As a per 
centage GM’s payout on common and 
preferred was the lowest since 1949; the 
figure fell from 60.5% in 1953 to 
55.8% last year. 

¢ Charges for depreciation totaled 
$232.9-million in 1954, compared to 
$178.3-million in 1953 

¢ GM plowed back $356.5-million 
into the business, against $236.4-million 
in 1953. 

eA $75-million chunk of cash 
went into GM’s bonus plan last year. 
That was a new record for one year, 
surpassing 1950’s $67.6-million. 
¢ For Old and Young—General Motors 
also has a pension fund, which was 
worth some $371-million at the end of 
1954. During the year, the company 
paid $74.3-million into it. The fund 
received dividends and interest of $13.5 
million last year, while paying out $7.2 
million to retired employees. Payments 
of $14.5-million were made to three 
insurance companies as GM’s share of 
the separate retirement program for 
salaried employees. 

At the other end of the age scale, 
GM spent $2.5-million last year in aid 
to colleges and universities. It am 
nounced just last December that it 
would up this by $2-million in 195), 
bringing its total to $4.5-million this 
year. GM figures that by the time its 
new support program is under way; 
1,400 students and 306 public and 
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They Move Mountains...and ask for more! 


cash 
year. 
oo Twenty million tons...a mountain of rock and gravel least eight more years of life. Find it hard to believe? 
fotors in California, plus one of iron ore in Minnesota. Sixteen We can prove it! We’ll be happy to send you the com- 
1 Was years of hard, rough service and still asking for more! plete data. 
nd of It’s hard to believe that any piece of machinery could This story is typical of the service you can expect 
a! last under those conditions and still have at least eight from Rex Belt Conveyor Idlers and other products of 
513.8 more years of life. But, Rex Belt Conveyor Idlers did CHAIN Belt Company. For equipment that speeds 
exactly that...hauled mountains of material under the production, improves efficiency and reduces costs, the 
roughest type of service, and are still going strong. specialized services and products of CHAIN Belt may 
The proof? We pulled an idler from the conveyor and be able to help you. Write CHAIN Belt Company, 4726 


took it apart. Physical measurements show it has at W. Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Industry looks to CHAI NJ BELT COMPANY 


&) " Drive and Conveyor Chains « Bulk Handling Conveyors « Construction Machinery 
Water and Waste Treatment Equipment e Self Aligning Roller Bearings 





Instant Copier 


for use in every 
office .. . anywhere! 


This small, inexpensive office ma- 
chine is Photostat Corporation’s answer 
to the great and increasing need for de- 
pendable, easily-operated, money-saying 
photographic office copying. 

It will make three or more black-on- 
white copies up to 8¥2 x 14 in one 
minute ready for immediate use on plain 
paper from one photo-sensitive matrix. 

It takes up less than two square feet 
of floor space on desk or table . . . can 
be used under normal lighting at any 
time by anyone in the office. 

It will copy anything typed, printed, 
written or drawn and is fully guaranteed 
by Photostat Corporation. 

Our trained sales-service representa- 
tives give instruction in its proper oper- 
ation. They can be your friendly ad- 
visors on how to meet your copying 
problems with real savings in time and 
money. 

Write us . . . your inquiry will receive 
our prompt and interested attention. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service offices in most principal cities 
and in Toronto, Caneda 


PHOTOSTAT is the trade-mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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private schools will be receiving GM 
dollars. 

¢ New Capital—GM’s total assets stood 
at a record $5-billion at the end of 
1954, and its demands for new capital 
to keep its tremendous plant going like- 
wise reached record levels. Capital ex- 
penditures totaled $737-million last 
year; in 1955, the figure is expected to 
be $500-million. 

Since 1949, the company has re- 
tained about $1.5-billion in earnings 
for working capital and plant expendi- 
tures. Early last vear the sale of $300- 
million of 25 year 34% debentures 
netted it another $298.5-million. In 
January of this vear, GM directors an- 
nounced a new issue of common stock 
on a 1-for-20 basis to present stock- 
holders (BW-—Jan.15’55,p120). This 
offering, which expired this week, is 
expected to bring in another $325-mil- 
lion for GM. 
¢ Ratios—Despite the $298.5-million 
transfusion from the bond sale, GM’s 
ratio of current assets to current liabili- 
ties at the end of 1954 was 1.67 to 1— 
up from 1953’s 1.57 to 1 but not much 
better than 1952’s 1.65 to 1. Back in 
1950, when the company enjoyed its 
top unit-sales vear, the ratio stood at 
1.87 to 1. Adding the proceeds of the 
new common stock issue would bring 
the ratio up to about 1.85 to 1. 

GM’s “quick ratio”—cash, govern- 
ment securities, and inventory to cur- 
rent liabilities—tells a similar story. It 
stood at an even | to 1 at the end of last 
year, better than 1953’s 0.9 to 1 but wav 








under 1950’s 1.36 to 1. The addition of 
the new stock proceeds would pump 
this ratio up to 1.18 to l. 

Most significant, perhaps, is another 
ratio. At the end of last year, cash and 
governments alone totaled 71% of cup 
rent liabilities-that is, this ratio stood 
at 0.71-1. In 1950, the top postwar 
year, current liabilities were covered 
1.11 times by cash and governments, 
Here, too, adding the proceeds of the 
stock sale changes the picture. Cash 
and governments then will total 89% 
of all current liabilities, the second best 
postwar figure for this ratio. 
¢ Outlook—GM also has some opti 
mistic figures on the 1955 sales outlook, 

Pres. Harlow H. Curtice has upped 
his estimates of total U.S. vehicle pro- 
duction from 6.8-million units to 7.5 
million units. This would give the 
industry its second best vear and could 
come close to giving GM its top year 
in both dollar and unit sales—provided 
it continues to hold 50% or better of 
the market. 

So far in 1955, GM has sold 542,078 
cars, with February sales up 40% over 
the same month of 1954 and 30% over 
the previous peak for the month, set in 
February, 1950. So far this vear, indus 
trywide production is running 48% 
ahead of last year’s rate, but unsold 
stocks in dealers’ hands are mounting 
swiftly, too. As of Feb. 20, stocks stood 
at 551,000 cars, up 89,000 from Janu 
ary—but still under February, 1954, 
when 644,000 cars were in dealers’ 
stocks. 


Consumers Stick to the Cuff 


Credit total falls off slightly from December to 
January, but the drop is less than usual. 


Consumer credit is still riding high. 

The total outstanding on Jan. 31 was 
$29.7-billion, down only $441-million 
from December’s record-breaking $30.1- 
billion, the Federal Reserve Board tre- 
ported last week. 

Usually the December-to-January 
drop is much greater, as consumers 
clasp their pocketbooks more tightly 
after Christmas gift buying. Last year 
the December-January decline was 
$81 3-million. 

The Jan. 31 figure of $29.7-billion, 
incidentally, is the highest on record 
for the date, nearly $1-billion above 
last year. 

Other highlights of the FRB’s report 
were: 

e Instalment credit, at $22.4-bil- 
lion, was only $31-million below the 
figure at the end of December. A year 
ago, the decline was $351-million. ‘The 
January figure was up $600-million from 
1954. The continued high rate of 
credit purchases of automobiles and 


electrical appliances was seen as the 
main factor of strength 

e Auto instalment credit outstand- 
ing at the end of January was $10.5 
billion; that’s a December-January gain 
of $63-million, instead of the normal 
seasonal decline. A year ago the drop 
was $183-million. 

e Instalment credit outstanding 
for other consumer goods, including 
electrical appliances, was $5.6-billion, 
a less-than-seasonal decline of $5? 
million from Dec. 31 

¢ Repair and modernization 1- 
stalment loans at $1.6-billion were of 
$42-million from December to January, 
compared with a $14-million drop 4 
vear before. 

e Personal loans with ! 
repayment were almost $4.8-billion, a 
rise of $7-million over December. \ 
year ago personal loans had shrunk bi 
$20-million. Personal loans on Jan. 3! 
stood $448-million above the 1954 date. 

e Non-instalment loans followed 


instalment 
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This Point is Not Exaggerated 


Spare the rod (quality-wise), and you may spoil the brain-child of 
the product designer. 

This point is well taken by many manufacturers who fabricate 
Brass Rod into component parts for pens and pencils, clocks, 
lamps, electric and plumbing fixtures, screw machine parts, and 
what have you. And that’s why so many of these manufacturers 
are what you might call ‘‘confirmed addicts” of Bristol Brass Rod. 

In pencils, for instance, Bristol ‘“‘pencil point rod” makes it 
possible to drill a more concentric hole, with much better uni- 
formity. And all shipments of all Bristol Brass Rod have the same 
clean surface, uniform gage, and high machinability. (You can 
say that again, about Bristol Brass strip, coil and wire.) 

Try it out for yourself. Bristol Sales Engineering Service is 
airborne .. . at your service any time you say. 


And now... BRASS FORGINGS, too... 

The Bristol Brass Corporation announces the acquisition of 

Accurate Brass Company, 73rd Ave. & 88th St., Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 
**How do you know it can’t be forged?” 


THE BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


has been making Brass strip, rod 
and wire here in Bristol, Connecticut 
since 1850, and has offices and ware- 
houses in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Rochester, Syracuse. 
The Bristol Brass Corporation of 
California, 1217 East 6th St., Los 
Angeles 21. The Bristol Brass Cor- 
poration of Ohio, 1607 Broadway, 
Dayton. 
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Gage design differs from tool design in a great many respects. 
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Gage Design is a Job for Specialists 


Why do some firms insist on 
putting their tool designers on 
the spot? Why do they expect these 
highly-skilled specialists to engi- 
neer satisfactory gages for special 
requirements? 


There are two reasons. Tool 
designers have performed wonders 
in their own field. So their manage- 
ments understandably have great 
faith in them. Tool designers, by 
their very nature, love to solve prob- 
lems. So, they accept the challenge 
involved in special gage designing. 


It doesn’t pay . . . because the 
experience of the average tool de- 
signer does not give him the answers 
to these questions: Is a special gage 
every Ad W hich is the best gaging 
system for the job. . . air, dial in- 
dicating, electric, electronic? How 
much will a specially engineered 
gage cost . . . if required? 


Designing machines, fixtures 
and tools involves holding work- 
pieces in position by force — trans- 


ferring and transforming power to 
act as wanted—counteracting heavy 
stresses and strains. 


Designing precision gages, 
however, requires knowledge of 
how to magnify and transfer meas- 
urement variations precisely, with- 
out loss of motion — with a min- 
imum of friction and inertia in the 
working parts — and a hundred 
other details which do not concern 
the usual tool and machine designer. 


To get the right answers... call 
in your nearby Federal sales engi- 
neer. He is backed by thousands of 
Federal gage designs and can give 
unbiased advice about air, dial in- 
dicating, electric or electronic gages 
. .. because Federal makes them all. 


Our new booklet “A Manage- 
ment Blind Spot” reveals unappre- 
ciated shop situations and tells how 
they can be corrected. For your 
copy, write 


Federal Products Corporation, 
523 Eddy St., Providence 1, R. I. 


AATEDERA 


FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 


Se > tas 0 ing, 





ing, Sorting, or A icolly . — 





Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or Et 
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a more normal pattern, dipping sub 
stantially from December to January, 
though the decline was narrower than 
a year ago. The Jan. 31 total was $7.2. 
billion, down $410-million from De 
cember, compared with a drop of $462. 
million a year ago. 

e Charge accounts at the end of 
January were $3.2-billion, a dip of only 
$293-million from December, cop. 
trasted with a $409-million drop last 
year. Charge accounts on Jan. 31 stood 
$223-million above a year earlier, 





FINANCE BRIEFS 
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Loans to business by 20 large New 
York City banks rose $72-million last 
week, their fourth straight contr. 
seasonal climb. For the four-week 
stretch, the loans were up $186-mil 
lion, compared with a $152-million 
drop in the year before period. Despite 
these gains, the $7.5-billion total busi- 
ness loans of the banks are still $466 
million below a year ago. 

2 
Joy Mfg. Co., maker of mining equip- 
ment, has filed a registration statement 
for a $20-million sinking fund deben- 
ture issue with the Securities & Ex 
change Commission. Proceeds would 
be used to retire bank loans, help 
finance already-started expansion, and 
increase working capital. 

s 
It’s a rail holding company. That’s the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s rul- 
ing on the Alleghany Corp., the Robert 
R. Young holding company that cap 
tured the New York Central last year. 
Thus ICC keeps supervision of Alle- 
ghany; the SEC, whose rules for hold- 
ing companies are stricter than ICC 
carrier rules, has contended Alleghany 
is an investment trust and so should 
be under its supervision. 

2 
B&O refinancing: The ICC has author- 
ized the Baltimore & Ohio RR to 
issue $22.2-million 4% bonds, matur- 
ing in 1974 and 1975. The bonds 
are not to be sold, but will be used 
as collateral for bank loans at “favor- 
able interest rates,” presumably under 
4%. The loans, in turn, will be used to 
buy up outstanding B&O bonds that 
carry interest rates from 4% to 6%. 

Zs 
Buyers snapped up the $250-million of 
debentures offered last week by Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp., but 
borrowing was more costly to GMAC 
than it had been in mid-1954. The 
new offering consisted of $50-million 
in five-year 3s, and $200-million m 
17-year 33s, both offered at par. In July, 
GMAC had been able to sell a $150 
million batch of 10-year 23s and 15- 
year 3s for a shade over pat. 
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Necklace of Linde Star Rubies and Diamonds worn at the Coronation of H. M. ¢ Elizabeth II 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK —No. /4 in a Kodak Series 


Man-made gems perfect as 


nature’ finest- 
created with the aid of photography’ keen eye 


Linde Air Products Company measures rare 
elements as close as 2 parts in a million 
with the spectrograph to produce 
star sapphires and star rubies more 
nearly perfect than natural gems. 


Wartime instruments called for millions of syn- 
thetic jewel bearings. But supplies from Europe 
were shut off. So at Uncle Sam’s request, Linde, a 
division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, undertook to create American-made sap- 
phires and rubies—with photography filling a role 
in the intricate technology. 

Postwar, Linde went even further. Using the 
spectrograph, a photographic instrument so sensi- 


tive it can measure the chemical content of celes- 
tial bodies, they found just the right trace of rare 
element to create a deep silky star within the 
stone and thus achieved the fabulous Linde 
“Stars”—man-made counterparts of one of nature's 
rarest gems. 

This is the way photography is working in small 
companies and large, in laboratories, on produc- 
tion lines, in offices and drafting rooms. It is sav- 
ing time, reducing error, cutting costs, improving 
production for all kinds of business and industry. 

Photography can work for you, too. Some of the 
ways are listed below. Check them over. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


... and here are 16 basic places where Photography can work for you 
—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 





0 Management—Progress photos, Stockholder reports, Record 
preservation, Information distribution, Control charts, Organi- 
zation charts 

0 Administration—File debulking, Purchase schedule, Office 
layout, Interior decoration, Form printing 

0 Public Relations—News release, Institutional, Community 
relations, Public service 

O Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, Teaching, Reports, 
Fire prevention 

0 Personnel—Identification photos, Job description, Orientation, 
Payroli records, Employee personal records, House organs, 
Health records, Bulletins 

O Service—Manuals, Parts lists, Installation photos, Training 
helps, Records 

O Research— Reports, Flow studies, Process charts, Library, 
Photomicrography, electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, etc. 

0 Product Design & Development —Styling, Consumer testing, 
Motion studies, Stress analysis, Performance studies 

O Purchasing — Schedules, Duplicate engineering prints, Speci- 
fications, Component selection, Source information 

0 Engineering — Drawings, Specification sheets, Drawing pro- 
tection, Pilot radiography 


0 Production—Time study, Work methods, Legible drawings, 
Schedules, Process records 

O) Testing & Quality Control—Test set-ups, Reports, Standards 
library, Radiography, Instrument recording 

O Warehousing & Distribution—Inventory control, Damage 
records, Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, Packing & loading 
records 
Advertising —Advertisements, Booklets, Displays, Dealer pro- 
motion, Television 

0 Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, Price & delivery 
information 

O) Plant Engineering & Maintenance — Plant layout, Repair pro- 
posals, Piping & Wiring installations, Progressive maintenance, 
Record debulking 


These books show how photog- 
raphy is being used today. 
Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 
They are free. Write for the 
ones you want. 











Wondertul things happen 
to your office 


when you buy 


STEELCASE | 














WHENEVER YOU WANT TO MAKE A GOOD OFFICE... 
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. wonderful things like having a happier, more energetic office 
working force . . . profitable things, such as saving as much as 25 
per cent in office floor space . . . satisfying things like knowing your 
office furniture problems are over, since with Steelcase your first 
cost is your only cost. With absolute satisfaction as its golden rule, 
Steelcase continues to serve the fine companies of America . . . as 


is has for over forty years. 


FREE... “Sunshine Styling” . . . the most unusual, most 
dramatic office furniture brochure ever created. Please re- 
quest it on your letterhead, addressed to Department A, or 
ask your local authorized Steelcase dealer. 


STEELCASE INC 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


A LITTLE BETTER 
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OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 






YOUR GATEWAY 
TO WORLD TRADE 























































The Canadian International Trade Fair is the place to meet 





personally the men who can be most useful to you—and face to face 






is the best way to do business. This is the experience of businessmen 






who visit the Fair each year. 





Here in Canada you have the greatest concentration of key men 






interested in buying and selling, ever assembled in North America. 






More than 25,000 businessmen—employers and employees—visited 
the Trade Fair in 1954. You should plan to come in 1955. 
Address requests for information and accommodation to your 














nearest Canadian Government Trade Office, or The Administrator, 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 
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| You'll be 
a step 


AHEAD... 








If you use extruded aluminum shapes or tubing 
as a component, a step in the right direction 
is to call Wolverine. 


You get sound engineering, quality control, 
years of experience, the workmanship of skilled 
employees. And you get extruded shapes and 
tube that meet your specifications, that save 
you time and money, that help you make a 
better product. 


A good start is to write for a copy of Wol- 
verine’s aluminum catalog. Do it—today! 
WOLVERINE TUBE, 1501 Central Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants in Detroit, Michigan 
and Decatur, Alabama. 





WOLVERINE TUBE 


DIVISION OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 
Manufacturers of Quality- Controlled Tubing 
7. 190 
cubic and Extruded Aluminum Shapes 











PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, 
COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL. 











hit oil at the Detroit House of Corres 
tion in Plymouth Township (BW. 
Jan.1 5°55, p41 ). Estimates are that the 
city may profit by as much as $60,009 
a year from the well 


Catskill Gas Comes In 
KINGSTON, N. Y.—The drill 


ing rigs that have been changing the 
look of Shandaken, a small rural town 
in the heart of the Catskill Mountains 
30 miles northwest of here, have finally 
produced something for outsiders tg 
talk about. 

Dome Gas & Oil Corp., which hag 
been probing the area, said last week 
that it had struck natural gas at @ 
depth of 5,360 ft. on a farm in Fog 
Hollow. Dome savs the flow—50,006 
cu. ft. a dav—is not enough for coma 
mercial use vet. But it thinks anothepa 
1,000 ft. of drilling may turn up worth 
while quantities. If it does, it will bey 
the first usable deposit uncovered if 
the Catskills. 

The drilling operations have been ag 
topic of talk around Shandaken for 
more than a year now. At present, the 
town’s main sources of income are sume 
mer vacationers and winter skiers, plus 
some lumbering. 


Business Bars Industry 
ST. LOUIS —A group of business 


men bought up 823 acres of land here 
last week—to keep it from being used 
for business. 

The land, in one of St. Louis Coun- 
tv’s most scenic areas, the Glencoe 
Hills, was sold several years ago to 
realtors. They planned to develop it 
into small imdustrial tracts and resi- 
dential areas. 

Businessmen who had homes in the 
area, however, had other ideas. Eventu- 
ally, they formed a syndicate, raised 
cash, and last week announced that 
from now on the acreage would be 
zoned for homesites. The svyndicate’s 
program calls for “land-planning the 


§23-acre area and putting it to its best 
use.” The tract will probably provide 
no more than 100 homesites, Charles 


De Witt, syndicate head, has said. 
Earlier, 700 residents of the com- 

munity signed a petition objecting to 

zoning the area for heavy industry. 


Update 
BOSTON -The $150,000 fund for 


1estoring the hurricane-toppled steeple 
of Old North Church (B\W-—Jan.15">>, 
p41) is over the top. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. finished off the 
drive last week with a $10,000 contribu- 
tion. Several weeks ago a $30,000 check 
presented by an industry committee, the 
brainchild of ACF Industries, Inc., put 
the campaign in the home stretch. 
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All-in-One laundry gets 
One-Two Finish...Fast! 


When the Bendix Home Appliances Division of Avco moved 

to its new plant in Nashville, Glidden Technical Service helped 

get the new electrostatic spray-finishing line and the primer 
system going, with fewest headaches. Special Glidden Nubelite finishes : 
were developed to go on smoothly and evenly over the Glidden Nu-Pon GEE) 
flow-coat primer. The need for a second inside-finish coat was eliminated. Stoouc™ 


ry 


This is typical of Glidden Technical Service available to all manufacturers 
to help them apply Nubelite and Nu-Pon finishes. A letter will bring a 
Glidden Representative to your plant. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 MADISON AVENUE CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division — 1855 North Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, St. Louis, New Orleans, Cleveland, Atlanta, Reading. Canada: Toronto and Montreal 



















Next month, melting ice in the St. Lawrence River will 
put one of the world’s great seaports back in business. But S ea W a D us 
Montrealers—eying progress on the seaway near the Y 

Jacques Cartier Bridge (above)—wonder if they will be 

bypassed as the ships sail on westward to the Great Lakes. 











BUSINESS: St. Catherine’s street (left), neon-bright and clogged with cars, is a 


population and 


gay main stem. It’s one of a few arteries that serve grow ' 
turing region. 


industry. Montreal is a refinery center, railway hub, and man 
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Montreal on Mettle 


(Story continues on page 84) 


FINANCE: Bank of Montreal looks out on Place d’Armes 
across St. James St., a finance center throughout Canadian 
history. Bank Pres. Gordon Ball (left) chats with colleague. 
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CHURCH: Cardinal Leger guards city’s 
religious heritage, hurries to build new 
parishes for his expanding island flock. 


STATE: Pierre DesMarais, a shrewd printer, 
leads city council’s executive committee, 
wrestles with tangled Montreal politics. 

















J. Edouard Labelle, banker, lawyer, busi- 
nessman, is director of 12 companies. “We 
cannot grow too fast,” he says. 





Raymond Dupuis owns a department store, 
hopes that young French Canadians will 
take more active interest in business. 





James Muir heads the Royal Bank, Can- 
ada’s largest. He sees Montreal as the 
great metropolitan center of the nation. 


84 





In about four weeks, the ice in the 
St. Lawrence River will break up, and 
one of the world’s great seaports will re- 
open. 

Tradition requires that the first 
ocean-going captain to arrive in Mont- 
veal from the sea 1,000 miles to the 
Fast receives a gold-topped cane from 
the city. But this year, as digging for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway progresses, 
many Montrealers wonder if future 
“first captains” will forego the grand 
prix and race right past the city toward 
the Great Lakes. 

That the Seaway could bypass Mont- 
real is unthinkable. Montreal is Can- 
ada’s largest city, a trading, industnial, 
and financial center. Nonetheless the 
Seaway is a symbol to many people of 
Montreal, who have an uneasy feeling 
that the national center of gravity is 
shifting westward, that Montreal lags 
behind the rest of Canada. 
¢ Caution—]. Edouard Labelle (top, 
left), banker, businessman, lawyer, and 
vintage French Canadian, admits the 
lag, but says, “We must not move too 
fast. In Quebec we must preserve what 
is best.” Paul-Emile Cardinal Leger, 
Archbishop of Montreal, agrees: “We 
must assimilate our growth slowly; 


above all we must keep our families 
together.” 

Raymond Dupuis, president of Du- 
puis Freres, leading French Canadian 


Old Canada Faces New Problems 


(Story starts on page 82) 
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M. Duval grows his tobacco in Montreal’s fertile hinterland, markets it in the shadow of 
City Hall. Rural Quebec is the foundation of French Canadian culture; changeless itself, 
it sends surplus population to expanding cities where jobs must be found. 
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It’s a hockey town, and the cherished Canadiens pack Montreal Forum literally to its Students of McGill University, world famed 
sie Although 4,000 new seats have been installed, waiting list for season subscription for its medicine and engineering, relax with 


tickets runs into the thousands. Try and get a seat. snow sculpture for winter carnival. 
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It’s a fact that music benefits busi- 
ness ... by minimizing fatigue, by 
relieving tension . . . reducing absen- 
teeism, increasing production. The 
question then is: ‘““What is the best 
music system for our business?” The 
practical answer: a Seeburg Back- 
ground Music System, because it is 
automatic, versatile and inexpensive. 


THE SEEBURG PLAN. All of the equip- 
ment is available to you under a 
Lease-Purchase Agreement whereby 
nominal monthly payments apply 
toward eventual ownership of the 
entire system. The Seeburg Back- 
ground Music Library, including a 
monthly refresher service, is fur- 
nished at low separate monthly rate. 
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THE SEEBURG BACKGROUND MUSIC, 
scientifically selected and pro- 
grammed, is specifically designed for 
work and atmosphere use. Every 
selection of the library is recorded 
“Jive” by outstanding orchestras, 
then mastered and pressed to exact- 
ing high fidelity standards (30 to 
15,000 cycles per second) on 45 
RPM Extended Play discs of pure 
virgin Vinylite. 


THE SEEBURG SELECT-O-MATIC. Nu- 
cleus of the system is the famous 
Seeburg Select-O-Matic mechanism. 
It’s completely automatic ... no 
attendants are required. Yet, when 
you wish, its selectivity permits 
playing special musical programs. 





HOTELS Ano CLUBS 


The Seeburg Library Unit in modern, attractive self-containé 




























1 limed oak cabinet, 


Seeburg has the practical answer 
to music for your business 


HIGH FIDELITY THROUGHOUT. With a 
Seeburg System, background music 
and high fidelity reproduction are 
one and the same. That’s because 
all of the equipment is high fidelity 
all the way . . . from the pre-amplifier 
to the genuine diamond stylus pick- 
up, to the specially designed Seeburg 
extended range remote speakers. 


PAGING SERVICE. A complete, effi- 
cient, easy-to-use paging and public 
address system is also provided when 
desired. 


USE WITH EXISTING SOUND SYSTEMS. 
If you now have a sound system, 
you'll be happy to know how easy it 
is to add Seeburg Background Music 
Service to such existing facilities. 











STORES SHOPPING CENTERS 
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The Seeburg Console for your home. Arrange music programs 
at the flick of a finger . . . no albums to handle. True high 
fidelity. Mahogany or light Korina wood cabinets. 


Whatever or wherever your business, write 


For complete information on how easily and inexpensively you can 
bring the benefits of Seeburg Music to your business, mail the coupon. 


Background Music Service 


4. ®. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 272, lilinois 


COPR.-—1955 SEEBURG MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


The Seeburg Custom Unit, mounted on sliding me Rs 
for neat, compact built-in industrial and commercial in- 
stallations. Attractive Korina wood panel. 


" The Select-O-Matic Mechanism. Most revolutionary develop- 


ment for playing recorded music since the invention of the 
phonograph. Plays records vertically. 


The Seeburg Background Music Library. Includes monthly 
refresher service. Manufactured for Seeburg by RCA Victor 
Custom Record Division. 


| — 
j J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois. 

(] Please send data on Seeburg Background Music Service. 
(] I’m interested in a Seeburg Select-O-Matic for my home. 
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No air-moving 









appliance can be 






better than the most 





vital component: 





the air impeller. 






And no one has 








had more experi- 











ence in the design 
























and manufacture 
of air impellers 


than Torrington. 





THE 


TOoORARIn GTOoOWN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA: OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 














Main streets are narrow, lined with lofts 
and apartment, noisy with traffic. 
MONTREAL starts on p, §2 


lishing industries in French Canada, 
¢ Dilemma—Expanding industry is vital 
to the province and to the Montreal 
metropolitan area especially. Population 
is growing fast, and surplus rural work 
ers are flowing into town. They must 
be employed there—French Canadians 
don’t like to move from Quebec. 

The needs of the times pose a d 
lemma to the Church, and to the peo 


ple of Quebec generally. They believe 


their primary duty is to preserve the 
integritv of French Canadian national 


ism and its way of life. That isn’t easy 
in the face of the nation’s rapid indus 
trialization, its urbanization, the impact 
of U.S. methods through mass media, 
from magazines to T'\ 

Nowhere else does the dilemma of 
the two Canadas show up more clearly 
than in Montreal. 


1. Kingdom of Faith 


Jacques Cartier, who discovered the 
St. Lawrence and the island topped by 
Mount Roval in 1535, dreamed of a 
Kingdom of Faith. But it wasn’t until 
1642 that a mission city was perma 
nently settled as Ville Marie de Mont- 
real. The Church came to convert the 
Iroquois; soldiers came to fight the 
Indians off if conversion failed. 

In Paris, Cardinal Richelieu took a 
hand in New France’s colonization. A 
feudal seignorial system of land tenure 
was established, and ever since the 
Church has held huge swatches of the 
island’s 28,640 acres, tax-exempt. Now 
Cardinal Leger finds that the Gray Nuns 
must sell their farms on the outskirts to 
make wav for industry and homesites. 

Montreal was an outpost for souk 
saving, exploration, and the fur trade. 
It grew apart and diffe rently than many 
colonies, perhaps because for months 
each vear ships—and instructions—from 
France were blocked by ice. 
¢Slow Growth—New France grew 
much more slowly than the British 
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: Lebanon Steel Foundry is still operated by the 

two men who founded it 43 years ago. Yet they are 
quick to adopt the newest and best production 
methods, anxious to keep the company young in spirit, 
modern in appearance. 


The new office building shown here proves this. 


A 2-story panel of PC Glass Blocks acts as a backdrop 
for the striking lobby entrance. 12-inch decorative 
blocks are surrounded with 6-inch blocks. The result 
is an interesting pattern and texture, a softly glowing 
wall of light to accent this handsome building. 


PC Glass Blocks are literally a “raw material” in the 
hands of the architect. When used with skill, they com- 
bine good taste with breathtaking appearance. Struc- 
turally, PC Glass Blocks are a proven product—and 
imagination is the only limit to their usefulness. 





Glass Blocks 
make 


the 


difference 


George M. Ewing Company 
Architects & Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





See our catalog in Sweet's or write for more informa- 
tion to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. No. 
G-35, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PC Glass Blocks 





ALSO SKYTROL® AND FOAMGLAS® 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 






























IN PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


Where do you START...and STOP? 


Some product development 
organizations start. . 
with a “design” or a blueprint. 


- and stop..: 


Some go beyond the 
blueprint to production 
and stop there. 


planning... 





At Designers for Industry, we find successful product development starts 
with the user’s or buyer’s needs . . . and stops only when a product is 
developed, built and tested, and ready for profitable manufacture and sale. 


On the basic belief expressed above, 
DFI has built a 
Product Development 
which works like this: 


organization 


How about market demand? 

Is there a real need and potential for 
the new or redesigned product under 
consideration? DFI’s Technical Sur- 
vey Division obtains unbiased facts. 


How about competition? 

What new developments are “in the 
wind”, or are just being marketed, 
which may make your “new” product 
prematurely obsolete? A DFI Tech- 
nical Survey, plus DFI Research and 
Development studies, gives depend- 
able factual answers. 

How about performance? 

Will your product come off the draw- 
ing boards equipped to perform its 
function reliably and economically? 
DFI Design Engineering has the 
necessary equipment and facilities for 
full functional testing of a product or 
process we engineer. 


ealgnens hor Ynduatiu 


Incorporated 1935 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE 


TECHNICAL SURVEYS e 


DESIGN ENGINEERING @ 


unique Creative 


How about producibility? 

DFI Experimental Manufacturing 
provides the practical proving ground 
for our creative skills. Here, the best 
methods and materials to be used in 
the actual manufacture of a product 
are proven ... by means of proto- 
types, production processing, process 
specifications and work-simplification 
studies. 


CREATIVE PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

IS OUR BUSINESS 
Whether your project is extremely 
complex or relatively simple . .. a 
component, product or complete sys- 
tem ... a special machine or auto- 
matic production process . . . DFI 
will assume full responsibility for a 
co-ordinated development program 
sparked by fresh new thinking and 
creative ability. We'll gladly review 
your problem, without obligation. 
Write for a copy of our booklet, 
DFI Facilities for Engineering Research 
and Developme nt. 


PLANNED 


up/a 


PRODUCTS 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


The sailor’s church near the watertront, » 
landmark since 1657. 


colonies to the south. At the beginning 
of the Seven Years War (ow 
and Indian War), which lcd to the ces 
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| Trench 
] 

sion of New Irance, there were 1.5-mil- 
hon British colonists in North America, 
barely 70.000 French 

Ihe end came in September, 1760, 
when Gen. Jeffrey Amherst occupied 
Montreal. ‘The French simply moved 
over and made room: a friendly entente 
developed between French and Englis! 
the Church’s power and land was left 
intact. With the coming of the Ene. 
lish—including many Scots—Monttreal’ 
historv as a commercial center began 

Ihe revolution that created the 
United States also created the two Car- 
adas. Tories, the United Empire Loval 
ists, who fled north from the America 
Revolution by tens of  thousan 
brought a new outlook to Canada. But 
not many came to Quebec; their culture 
wasn’t able to dilute that of French 
Canada. To this dav, French Canadians 
are a remarkably unmixed stock; where 
there have been intermarriages. the 
Anglo-Saxon often disappeared. Onet 
proud Sullivans have long since become 
Svlvains, and now have difficulty leam 
ing English. 
¢ Empire Building—But 
French guarded culture and the home 
the English who did come to Montre 
raised a business empire. They made 
Montreal the gateway to the Province 
and later—in 1867—to the Dominion 0 
Canada. It became the continent's se 
ond largest port, and held that title int 
the 20th Century. Canada’s railroa 
were conceived in, and equipped fron 
Montreal, still headquarters for the grea! 
Canadian Pacific svstem and Canadiar 
National Rys. These roads_ brought 


while _ the 








‘ne 


heavv industry, structural stecl, rolling 
stock, and the huge Angus Shops of tht 
CPR. Montreal became Canada’s te 
tile center, tobacco manufacturing © 
gan, so did cement and electrical indus 
trices. 4 
Factories clustered the narrow allt 
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How big a “heat bill” 
are you paying 


for truck tires ? 


e Here’s how many truck operators are losing thousands 


of dollars every year — without even realizing it: 


Every time you junk a tire with good 
tread rubber left on it... 


Every time an impact blowout kills 
what was a “good’’ tire, delays a 
delivery, runs up down-time... 


Every time your recap man points 
out a weak spot in a tire and says, 
“Can’t recap that one’... 


...You’re paying a part of the price 
for hot-running truck tires—a “‘heat 
bill” that runs into millions every 
single year. For few truckmen realize 
that heat can cause this costly damage 
in just ordinary weather. Truck load, 
speed and length of run combine to 
do the rest. 


These factors can easily build up 
enough heat to weaken a tire body 
permanently —enough heat toincrease 
tire air pressures 25 pounds. 


Danger! Heat at work! 
Then every blow from rocks and road 
hazards becomes a damaging blow and 
every weakness already in your tires 


There’s a tough KELLY designed for every trucking job! 


becomes a dangerous weakness. 
Chances of a blowout or injury that 
can ruin a tire for recapping are mul- 
tiplied. Then the economy of buying 
acooler-running nylon cord tire proves 
itself beyond question. 


Have you ever noticed how a wire 
heats up, possibly even breaks, when 
you flex it back and forth? It’s the 
same with tire body cords. And the 
greater the mass of the cords, the 
greater the heat. 


That’s why the extra strength of 
nylon is such an important advantage. 
Using nylon, you can build a tremen- 
dously strong tire body with less cord 
—thinner, lighter cord that generates 
less internal heat. And the heat that 
is generated in nylon does less damage, 
for nylon is far more heat-resistant 
than other body cord materials. 


What you need besides nylon 
First, be sure you get a tire that makes 
the most of the amazing properties of 
nylon. Kelly-Springfield achieves this 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


with a series of costly and exacting 
processes— chemical dips, wet stretch- 
ing and heat stabilizing—that bring 
this wonder cord to the precise point 
of greatest strength and efficiency. 


Be certain, too, that the tire is built 
for greater strength and cool-running 
properties throughout. Kellys also meet 
this requirement 100%. The tread 
compound, tread design, even the 
design of the sidewalls contributes 
importantly to cooler running and 
longer wear. 


Hundreds of truck operators’ own 
cost records prove that these tougher, 
cooler-running Kellys do result in big 
dollar savings. Your nearest Kelly 
Dealer will be glad to show you how 
these records apply to your kind of 
trucking and also to give you all the 
pertinent facts about the right Kelly 
Truck Tire for you. For an interesting 
manual on how to get the most from 
truck tires, write: The Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 
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The area above, enclosed by the dotted lines, 
is an important area of good “neighbor relations”. Today, 
more than ever before, plant management is turning its 
attention to industrial air cleaning —and replacing noxious 
or nuisance chimney discharges with harmless plumes. Here, 
indeed, is the good-neighbor policy in action. 
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“Buffalo”, pioneer in this field, has developed a broad line of 
equipment to meet the most rigid requirements of industry. 
“Buffalo” units are handling almost every conceivable con- 
taminant, from low concentration toxic gases to stringy or 
abrasive discharges. They are handling them with high col- 
lection efficiency and minimum maintenance. 





“BUFFALO” EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 
TO SOLVE MANY DIFFICULT 
AIR CLEANING PROBLEMS 


e Gas Absorbers 

Wet Glass Cell Air Washers 
Rotary Multi-Stage Gas Scrubbers 
Hydraulic Scrubbing Towers 
Hydro-Volute Scrubbers 

e “DC” Static Washers 
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WRITE TODAY for the most satisfactory answer to 
your particular air problem. “Buffalo” know-how and 
equipment are at your service. 





BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Publishers of “Fan Engineering” Handbook 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 


VENTILATING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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along the waterfront; finance became 
the proccupation of St. James Street, 
The city was, as Stephen Leacock puts 
it in his history of Montreal, ‘at once 
Liverpool and Lombard Street, Pitts. 
burgh and Wall Street 


ll. Three Cities 


An outsider can better understand 
Montreal by looking at its relations with 
the city of Quebec to the East, and 
Toronto to the West 

Montreal looks over its shoulder to 
Quebec as the fortress of French Cana 
dian nationalism. But it has fought 
with Quebec since the days of Fronte. 
nac, when the two were rival centers 
of population and influence. Montreal 
has won in many respects, but Quebec 
is the seat of provincial government, 
As such, Montrealers sav, it makes their 
life miserable. 

Pleas for financial help, the returm to 
the city of its tax revenues, usually g0 
unheeded. Premier Maurice Duplessis, 
who holds the province in a near 


totalitarian sway, is more attuned to his 
rural supporters than to Montreal. His 
battles with the federal government in 


Ottawa, businessmen believe, victimize 
the city and impede its progress. 

¢ Rival—Montreal’s westward vista is 
equally unsettling. ‘The Toronto metro- 
politan area, backed by its provincial 
government, sings of its industrial 
growth, the parade of new U.S. and 
European branches setting up, its 


financial supremacy (in terms of checks 
cashed, stock market trading), its plans 
for a Canadian Ruhr growing along 


the lakeshore (BW —Feb.7’53,p58). To- 
ronto boasts one-third of the Canadian 
market within a 100-mile circle. In 
employment, aggregate payrolls, value 
of building permits, median 
for heads of families, Toronto claims 
the lead, and in s instances the 
gap is widening. Retail sales of To- 
ronto’s metropolitan district shades 
Montreal’s despite the fact that Mont- 
real’s 1.6 million metropolitan popu- 
lation is 500,000 m« than Toronto. 
One economist suggests this reason 
for Toronto’s rapid vth relative to 
Montreal: The postwar dislocation ot 
world trade, and of the sterling areas 
trade in particular, been hard on 
Montreal. It is organically tied to 
trade, to bulk exports of grain and tim- 
ber; its industry is not highly diverst- 
fied. Montreal tends to look eastward, 
across the sealanes 
Toronto is more 
the U.S., and to the ¢ 
It stands at the mark 
heartland of the cont 
trv is highly diversified 
Businessmen—especially in the Eng- 
lish communitv—realize this and some- 
times talk pessimistically of Montreal’s 
future. Occasionally a plant or home 
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Vending Machines 


Trucks and Trailers 





SPEED LIMIT 











Highway Signs 


Food Display 
Cabinets 


Bottle Coolers 





How a special Armco Steel 
gives your products lasting paint beauty 


This simple scratch test shows how a special Armco Steel Armco ZINCGRIP PAINTGRIP Steel resists rusting and 
gives your products an important sales advantage in today’s prolongs paint life. Your products can have these benefits. 
competitive market. Remember, too, that 40 years of national advertising 

The left half.of the painted steel sheet above is untreated make the Armco triangle trademark a valuable sales aid. 
zinc-coated steel. The right half is the same steel, but it pot = 5 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION, 175 Curtis St., Middletown; Ohio 
Send me information on Armco ZINCGRIP PAINTGRIP. 


ee ee ee 


has been given a special surface treatment so it will take { 
and hold paint. This is Armco ZINCGRIP PAINTGRIP Steel. | 
In the test, a sharp screwdriver was drawn across the 
painted panel. You can see how the paint flaked along 
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Name__ desc — a 
the scratches on the untreated zinc coating (left). But Firm —$——__—— 
paint on the specially treated zinc coating (right) shows ine el Serres seem 
only faint scratches — with no signs of flaking. vanes srnneaiaapamnae 


‘ome? ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
AMO 
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SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION-ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC.- THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


¢ 








— 
Ww 


pm | 
The man behind the counter is It is a fixed policy for all our crea- 
Howard Wilcox, an art director in tive people ...copy writers, art 
our advertising agency. As you can’ directors, account executives .. . to 
see, he’s working at a newsstand. work at the point of sale at least 
It’s as much a part of his job as OMe full week a year. 
making layouts or the buying of Hard work, yes. But it helps our 
finished art for our clients. advertising work harder, too. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 260 Madison Ave. N. Y., 16 MU3-4900 





New fastening tool uses 
a powder cartridge for power! 





REMINGTON 
STUD DRIVER 


A 32 caliber cartridge powers the Stud 
Driver and imbdeds a stud into steel or con- 
* crete with a squeeze of the trigger! Speed 
like this means savings in anchoring forms, 
conduit, machinery, ducts around your 
plant. One man can set up to 5 studs per 
minute! No costly predrilling needed. Tool 
is portable, weighs 6 lbs. 
Tell your maintenance man about the Stud 
Driver—the tool that cuts fastening costs 
80%. Write for folder. Industrial Sales 
Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


Remington mm 


i (O aamana by the Underwriters'Labratories, Inc. 
Compact, light for overhead work 
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ofice moves to Toronto, for a variety 
of reasons (land, for one thing, is apt 
to be cheaper). But the French Cana. 
dian shrugs, and notes that more indus. 
tries come to Quebe than leave, and 
that there will be plenty of money and 
financing for all. 


ill. City With an Air 


For every English-speaking Canadian 
who would leave Montreal, there are 
many who would hate to live elsewhere. 
“Toronto is just a c tion of villages, 
growing too fast,’ id one. “This 
Montreal is a city, it im air.” Strait. 
laced Torontonians enjoy coming to 


Montreal to eat. Western Canadians 
like to come and do the town 

Some of them profess they are sick 
of hearing about the businesslike vir. 
tues of Toronto. 

Perhaps, they say, Montreal hasn't 
advertised its virtues 

Canada’s two largest banks (Roval 
Bank, Bank of Montreal) are there, so 
is Sun Life, one of the world’s titans 


of insurance. Aluminium Limited runs 
its vast business from the Sun Life 
building. Montreal East’s refineries are 
expanding, and a large petrochemical 
industry is growing up in their shadow. 


Aircraft and engine manufacture is 
important in Montreal 

It is a crowded textile center; and 
vou have heavy industry like Canadian 
Car & Foundry, Dominion Bridge, 
Dominion Engineering, Canadian Vick- 
ers. A cadre of U.S. branch plants has 
settled in Montreal, serving the East- 
ern Canadian market for which the 
city is the hub. 


On the island itself, Montrealers 
point out, is one-tenth the entire ne 
tional market. Growing population and 
the industrial vigor of Quebec assure 


its market future. The province has 
tremendous hydropower resources; it 
has iron, forest products, other min- 
erals, now the fabulous light metals. 
If vou are concerned with the Canadian 
market as a whole and with export, too, 
savs George Mooney, of the Economic 
& Tourist Development Board, Mont: 
real is the best bet. East, West, North, 
end South, goods will move through the 
citv. 

As for the Seaway, Montreal’s boost- 
crs have an answer. Certainly some in- 
bound cargo will skip Montreal. But 


with 68% of the harbor’s present i- 
bound traffic destined for the’ Montreal 
area, and 42% of it utbound ship- 
ments originating nearby, the port can't 
be bypassed out of existence. There will 
probably be more, not less, transship- 
ment in the end; and the La Praine 
Basin across the from the port 
could become another important Que 
bec industrial cente1 ell as Canada's 


Finally, any- 


largest deep sea _ har! 
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nomic 
font- Emery is the answer A customer of ours makes airplanes. Often, during production, im- 
‘orth, proved equipment is developed. Then, he has to replace old designs 
gh the to an old pr oblem: with the new, leaving him with a stock-pile of obsolete parts. He 
boost | obsolete inventories turned to Emery to cus.down this costly inventory. Emery delivers 
ne it- so fast and dependably, he can now keep component parts to a mini- 
But mum, replacing them with improved designs, whenever available, 
nt in- without interrupting production. 
—s Only Emery’s exclusive Air Procurement Service can do this 
oa kind of job... for you too. Write or call today ... ask for “Air Pro- 
re will curement Service.” 
a “Air Freight Makes Better Business” 
> port 
Que- 


nada’ EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


/, any" General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17 


Que- Offices and agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, also serving Alaska and Canada, 
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Even English community's residential dis- 
trict sports bilingual signs. 


MONTREAL starts on p. 82 


bec’s trade can do nothing but good 
tor Montreal. 


IV. Split Make-Up 


Any view of the future has to weigh 
Montreal's most pressing problems. 
Vhev are legion, and the solutions are 
difficult 

e Lack of cnough modern harbor 
facilities, and within the 
city itself, are acute problems. The 
south corner of the island is dominated 
by Mount Roval, which squeezes the 
city against the river and diverts traffic 
around it. East-West arteries are badly 
needed; those that exist are narrow. 
Cross-mountain roads are inadequate, 
and clogged, as are all roads, by Mont- 
ical’s heavy snow. 

¢ Attractive sites for heavy indus- 
try, especially on the waterfront, are 
nearly exhausted. Sites in the North, 
cver the mountain, are more plentiful, 
but are more suited to light industry 
and are expensive. If development 
spills ever across the river, expanded 
crossings—bridges, even a tunnel—must 
be built. 

e There are 35 municipalities on 
the island Montreal proper; 
yet many problems—roads, water, zon- 
ing—are islandwide. But it has been 
virtually impossible to get islandwide 
agreement on anything. 
¢ Two of Evervthing—Millstones like 
these aren't peculiar to Montreal. But 
the nature of the city complicates them 
beyond the imagination of a U.S. 
planner. 

There are two of nearly everything, 
French-speaking and English-speaking 
(the French are more bilingual than the 
English, by a long shot). The two 
racial groups (plus a large prosperous 
Jewish community, which leans to the 
English) don’t mix much, business or 
pleasure. There’s a Chambre du Com- 
merce and a Board of Trade, Protest- 
ant and Catholic school systems, even 


congestion 


besides 
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a Ligue de la Jeunesse Feminine along- 
side the Junior League. 

Evervone, a Montreal chronicler has 
said, feels himself in a minority. The 
Jews because it is their historv; the 
English because they are an island in 
an alien culture; the French because 
they've been working for the English 
since 1760. 

But the French have the votes, and 
a heritage to defend. 
¢ Frustration—I'rench Canadians are 
conservative, they do not like to borrow 
moncv. ‘Thev do like to invest in real 
estate. Raising taxes, if it’s possible, is 
more unpopular in Montreal than any- 
where in the world. ‘The city is run 
for and by the property-owners and 
for the tenants, who make up 85% of 
the total. Industry as such doesn’t get 
much of a look-in. ‘The city planner, it 
is said, is a frustrated man. 

A council of 99 runs Montreal. Of 
these, 33 are clected by the property 
owners; 33 by the property owners and 
the tenants; 33 bv institutions like the 
Chambre du Commerce and McGill 
University. At the head of the council 
is a new regime, elected last fall. 
Thirty-nine-vear-old Mayor Jean Dra- 
peau’s reform movement was swept 
into office with revelations of police 
involvement in gambling and _prostitu- 
tion. Drapeau represents to the public 
an executive committee of seven: Pierre 
DesMarais, a wealthy printer, is chair- 
man and the power; C. Hugh Hanson, 
once a brewer, is vice-chairman and rep- 
resents the English community. 

Montreal has always been a_ fairly 
open city. It has had many new brooms 
down through the vears; none has 
really “cleaned up,” and reorganized 
the city with the bright, efficient “busi- 
nessman’s government” so prized in 
many U.S. cities. 

Che city’s problems are large, com- 
plex enough to tax the most able team. 
Drapeau and company, though bent on 
tackling them, are pretty well over 
whelmed. Already disillusion has set 
in. 
¢ Progress—Yct almost in spite of it- 
self, Montreal grows and expands in 
new industrv, in facilities, in homes, in 
ideas. His Eminence Cardinal Leger 
savs he has had to create 50 new par- 
ishes over the past few vears, at an 
average cost of $250,000 a parish. More 
are in the works. Stcinbergs Ltd., 
Montreal’s largest food chain, is con- 
vincing more and more housewives to 
pay cash at the supermarket instead of 
buying on weckly credit from the small 
neighborhood shop. At the University 
of Montreal, the famed Catholic 
school that has alwavs—in the French 
Canadian tradition, — stressed classics 
and the law, is expanding its engineer- 
ing school and will one day soon have 
a new campus building for business 
training. 























LUKENS HELPS 
REDUCE THE PRESSURE 


Pitching in to help qualified build- 
ers solve your equipment problems 
is a prominent part of our job at 
Lukens. As the world’s leading 
producer of specialty steel plate 
and plate products, we know the 
importance of close cooperation 
Where materials selection or spe- 
cial considerations like design and 


fabrication are concerned. 


Carbon and alloy steels are one 
example. Whatever the service re- 
quirement, Lukens offers builders 
the widest range of qualities and 
sizes of plates available. Starting 
with everyday carbon steels the 
selection ranges up to such ad- 
vanced special-service alloys as 
A-301 and the versatile new Lukens 
T-1. And, the materials are backed 
up by full assistance in matching 
them to the job 

If heavier plates are called for, 
Lukens rolls the widest and heav- 
iest anywhere. Because we are spe- 
cialists, builders also come to us 
for money-saving steel plate shape 
equipment components, economi- 
cal clad steels and the widest range 
of types and sizes of heads avail- 
able. As suppliers, we help back 
up builders’ efforts to increase effi- 
ciency of production equipment. 

If you would like to know more 
about cost cutting through equip- 
ment modernization, outline your 
problem to the Manager, Market- 


ing Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 

























How much pressure 
can the president take? 


When a product can’t match the competitive pace for price and 
quality, the balance sheet soon shows the effects. Pressure for 
fast, corrective action is on the president—and his whole 
management team. 

In today’s fast-moving technology, profit trouble is 
often traced to obsolete equipment. It may be written 
off, suggesting production economy. But it can 
easily be stretched too far. Outmoded production 
units soon cost a company its market position 
when price and quality advantages are lost. 

If you are feeling this competitive pressure 
today, qualified equipment builders are good 
men to add to your planning team 
immediately. Working with your engineers 
and consultants, they can add their 
specialized knowledge and resources to 
help solve your equipment problem. 

New production efficiency for you is 
their business. Ask them to come in 
and talk it over. 

















Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS « HEADS + PLATE SHAPES + FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 














CITRUS FRUIT 


... and Tailor-Made Packaging 


A grade-school teacher asked her pupils for a composition on their 
favorite fruits. One little girl wrote: “I like oranges because they taste 
good and my mother says they are full of vitamins. I like them best 
when they come already squoze in a can.” 

Yes, most people do like their oranges “already squoze.” But no 
matter how you prefer your oranges—or grapefruit, lemons and limes— 
Continental is on the job with tailor-made package service. 

Until 1932, practically all oranges went to market in crates. Then 
canned whole juices were developed, followed in 1947 by canned frozen 
concentrates. Today about half of all oranges reach the public in cans— 
and the percentage is rising rapidly. 

The creation of new canning processes has expanded the market for 
citrus growers and given the retailer another profitable and easily 
handled line. Most important, tailor-made packaging has made it pos- 
sible for you to enjoy healthful, delicious citrus juices every day, whether 


the fruits are in season or not. 


Tailor-made packaging for almost everything 
With a host of materials to work with, and fifty vears of experience at 
our command, Continental is prepared to produce tailor-made pack- 
age service for nearly any product you can name. CONTINENTAL CAN 
COMPANY, New York 17, N. Y. © CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LTp., Montreal 

















CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
Hilly Views of Sailor Made St haying 
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12 year old Chivas Regal. rare in flavor and superbly mellow, is 


produced from the choicest distillations of Scotland. It is blend 


by Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen, a House founded in 180] 
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Melodies of long ago seem to linger in the Music Gallery of a stately old castle. 


CHIVAS REGAL 


12 YEAR OLD fb SCOTCH WHISKY 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. of Aberdeen, Scotland. Established 1801 
By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky to the late King George VI. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86 PROOF ¢ CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION +« NEW YOR 
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@ A big change in company boards is quietly 


taking place. Now, directors are heard as well as seen. 


@ Today’s management men profess to like the 


advice and prestige of the modern type of board. It bul- 
warks them against ill-founded attacks by dissident stock- 


holders. 


@ Today’s directors say they’d rather work more 


than be rubber stamps. 


They don’t serve for the stipend 


but for their interest in the company. 


A few weeks ago, the president of one 
of the biggest companies in its field was 
fired by the board of directors. 

As in many companies, the board in- 
cluded the president himself and a 
few other top executives, plus some 
directors from the outside. One of the 
outside directors put the skids under 
the president. He had watched the 
company lose market position, its stock 
wilt on Wall Street, its finances fester. 
He talked it over with other outside 
directors. 

The ouster was handled politely. 
The director asked the president to 
lunch, told him of his dissatisfaction 
with management, and said he and at 
least two other directors were going 
to resign—with a statement of why— 
unless the president got out within 
three months to make way for more 
competent executives to move up. The 
president capitulated. 
¢ Tme Story—This incident really hap- 
pened. Its significance is this: Boards 
of directors are playing a more impor- 
tant role these days—with or without 
the approval of the operating executives. 

Investment bankers and management 
consultants trace the beginnings of this 
trend back to before World War II, 
but it was interrupted during the war 
and the postwar prosperity. Now, sav 
the experts, the trend is being picked 
up again. 

* What’s Happening—This week, sust- 
NESS WEEK reporters talked to directors 
and executives about what is happen- 
ing to the role of boards. Thev found 
agreement that: 
_ © The character of boards is chang- 
ing. More than ever before, they are 
becoming groups of specialists—and not 
just in the financial and legal fields. 
* More outsiders are serving on 
boards of companies that have gener- 
ally been controlled by management. 
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e More is being expected of di- 
rectors—such functions, for example, 
as active public relations work. 
¢ Boards are getting bigger, meet- 
ing oftener and longer. 

¢ Directors are being paid higher 
fees, and there is a movement toward 
paving them salaries instead of per 
diem allowances. For example, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., pays its outside direc- 
tors $10,000 a year (BW—Mar.28’53, 
p36). , 
¢ Not Universal—Of course, not every 
corporation displays all of these earmarks 
-many companies don’t fit these gen- 
cralities at all. And the trends haven't 
gone so far as some management con- 
sultants would like. But these points are 
evidence that companies are paving 
more attention to (1) who sits on their 
boards and (2) what a board can be ex- 
pected to do. 

One management consultant—Mc- 
Kinsey & Co.—plans a sharp expansion 
of its service to clients on these prob- 
lems. McKinsey thinks there is a bur- 
geoning market for such advice. 


|. What Kind of Board? 


There are good reasons why business- 
men are turning their attention to their 
company boards right now. Three of 
these reasons are closely related to to- 
dav’s business news: 

Dissident stockholders are getting 
rambunctious, and presidents of many 
companies are trying to fortify their po- 
sition by strengthening their boards with 
men who can help stave off attacks. 
They want directors who have special 
qualities: prestige, expert knowledge, or 
the backing of big shareholdings. 

In these days of professional manage- 
ment, vou might expect that the last 
thing a president would want is a group 
of strong-minded directors. But everv- 


Directing 





where BUSINESS WEEK reporters went 
among management people they heard 
the same comment: “It isn’t a strong 
board that worries us—it’s an ineffective 
one.” 

A new type of stockholder is becom- 
ing a great factor. ‘That’s the institu 
tional buver of shares—the pension 
trusts, investment trusts, and insurance 
companics. These buyers are more sus- 
ceptible to the prestige and the savvy 
ot the company’s directors. 

Institutional investors can be a major 
source of capital, business policvmakers 
know, but before they buy, say, 15,000 
shares of XYZ Co. for their portfolios, 
thev take a long look at the company’s 
management. They are more likely to 
smile at the company that’s staffed up 
top with experts. 

Oil companies have _ traditionally 
named their boards almost completely 
with insiders—company executives. Now, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) is campaigning 
to broaden its list of stockholders and 
to attract institutional funds for the 
time when it needs more capital (BW — 
leb.20°54,p68). This is a paramount 
reason for the increase of the company’s 
board next month from 7 to 10 mem- 
bers, with two of the three newcomers 
drawn from outside: Thomas F. Patton, 
first vice-president of Republic Steel 
Corp., and Lawrence Appley, president 
of American Management Assn. Al- 
ready on the board is James J. Nance, 
head of Studebaker-Packard. 

Experts are needed particularly in this 
time when companies are diversifving 
far outside their traditional fields and 
when competition is so keen that the 
race must go to the smartest. 

Management’s job is to manage, a 
Detroit executive comments, and it’s a 
profession in itsclf to get the best possi- 
ble advice and assistance in carrving out 
this function. 

A Midwest banker adds that the 
modern board is becoming a composite 
of the authority and experience of in- 
siders and the prestige and broader out- 
look of the outside group. 

A Houston oil vice-president agrees: 
“The smartest men in top management 
today realize that no one person, either 
by nerve or intuition, can compete with 
another company whose management is 
closely advised by a team of experts.” 


ll. How You Get Them 


The urge to have a board of specialists 
creates a problem in itself. Again and 
again, BUSINESS WEEK reporters heard 
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the average business 32¢ 


The biggest cost fac 


WWiuCs 


at your check-preparation costs 


In a recent survey, The Todd Company found that it costs 
to write a check. The diagram 
below shows how these costs are distributed. 


tors—accounting for 26 of the 


32 cents—are the time and money consumed in checking 
invoices, preparing and signing, reconciling the bank 


balance. 


With Todd procedures for accounts pay- 
able, you not only get top quality and 
guaranteed safety in the checks you 
use, but Todd analysts give 


To get all the facts, mail \\ 
—reconciling bank account 


dozens of time-saving sug- 
gestions and short cuts. 


the coupon below. 






— postage, envelope, efc 


—average cost of check itself 






NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN ®) 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send full details on the Todd Procedures for 
Accounts Payable. 


Name of Firm — ee 





_———— 


Telephone_____ —_ 


eee 
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about the difficulties of 
ple to a board. 

For one thing, to a man in the high 7 
tax brackets, your director’s fee looks 
like the old $20 gold piece. To him 
it means only another chore in retum 
for a trivial amount of take-home pay, 
For another thing, it’s hard to get olde 
directors to quit. 

e Aging—The head of a Cincinnati 
company confirms that average age of 
directors in his area is higher than most 
experts would approve. “Once a map 
gets on a board,” he says, “he generally 


idding new peo 4 


doesn’t want to get off. And people 
seem to live a little longer in Cincip. 
nati.” 


In Detroit, one businessman is sery- 
ing on several boards primarily because 
he has a reputation for being able to 
ease older men out of directorships to 
make room for younger ones. Around 
the country you find a growing insist 
ence that directors have definite retire. 
ment ages. 

Savs an Atlanta p “One of 
our directors just died at the age of 87, 
He had attended all the meetings ‘to be 
with the bovs’—but he had been inef- 
fective for 20 years.” 

This problem of age, though, may 
be solving itself. A Chicago executive 
sees a marked trend toward bringing in 
directors in their late 30s or early 40s. 
e The Lure—FEven so, many companies 
find it hard to pick up the kind of di- 
rectors they want. In big companies, 
the prestige of serving on the board 
can often attract top talent, regardless 
of the absence of financial incentive. 
The small companies can’t offer this 
prestige. 

An important appliance maker has 
been looking a long time for a top 
flight merchandiser for its board. In 
Detroit, an executive who retired at 
an early age reports he has been flooded 
by requests from small companies to 
serve on their boards 


} 
esident 


lll. What They Can Do 


n’t attract high- 
very compan\ 


Since pay alone w 
grade directors, and not ¢ 
can offer prestige, what can you do to 
get better boards? A management con 
sultant suggests making the job more 
attractive, giving directors an actn 
part in the company 

“The kind of man 
usually wants to accomplish things, not 
just sit on the sidelines,” he says. 

Besides, he points omt, such men arc 
most concerned about their reputa- 
tions. They want to participate full 
in a company’s affairs to make sure 
management doesn’t make mistakes. 
eMore Duties—Many  compamics 
checked by BUSINESS WEEK rcporters sa} 
it is their policy to give their directors 
definite duties and plenty of informe 
tion. “It comes down to this,” says 4 


i ¢ ompany Seeks 
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BETTY FURNESS SAYS: 


“No elevator operator... but Suzie’s as safe as in her bed!” 











Only New Westinghouse Traffic Sentinel “Babies” 
All Your Elevator Passengers These 2 Ways: 


1. Prevents Threatening Door Move- 
ments While Passengers are Enter- 
ing or Leaving the Elevator. 

2. Eliminates All Unnecessary Door- 
Open Time in Heavy-Traffic Build- 
ings. 

Now, operatorless elevator passengers in 

heavy-traffic buildings are free at last from 

any fear of doors closing on them as they 
step in or out of cars. Gone forever is this 


last objection to the tenant acceptance of 


the operator'ess elevator in large office 
buildings. TRAFFIC SENTINEL is the rea- 
son for this new confidence—TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL, the Westinghouse electronic 


door control that is more efficient, more 
responsive than a trained human attend- 
ant. 


Better Than Human 

With this unique electronic system, 
TRAFFIC SENTINEL holds the doors open 
until the last passenger is safely in or out 
of the elevator, regardless of how few or 
how many people enter or leave. 


Cuts Door-Open Time 

Combined with this new “freedom from 
door annoyance” is TRAFFIC SENTINEL’S 
time-saving advantage—eliminating ALL 
unnecessary door-open time throughout 
the building. 

Learn more about this latest Westing- 
house contribution to more efficient oper- 
atorless service. Call our nearest office 
today. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


J-98718 
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HER JOB’S A JOY...HER 
ADDING MACHINE’S A CLARY! 


To see how beautiful new office equipment pleases that girl 
of yours, just give her a new Clary—sheer joy! Watch her 
morale and work output go”way up...as Clary’s powerized 
controls always keep ahead of her flying fingers. 

Easy multiplication—fast division without reciprocals—sub- 
traction and credit balances printed in red. Yours alone with 
our new 10-Key or Full Key. We've solved the adding ma- 
chine problems of over 150,000 firms. We can solve yours. 


- 





rr 
aut 


For a revealing demonstration, just phone the Clary dealer or Factory Branch Office listed in your yellow pages. 


Clary Multiplier Corporation, San Gabriel, California” 


CREATOR OF MODERN COMPUTING MACHINES AND CASH REGISTERS FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
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Southern businessman 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 








Hupp Corp., Detroit inst: 


(BW—Feb.26'55,p144), 


the electronics end of 


Chemicals, Inc.’s, business 
ympany, Hupp 


with the Carlisle (Pa.) « 
gets the rights to make 
U.S. some communicat 
developed by Siemens & 
man electrical equipment 
e 
Ohio State University’s 
fice reports that demand 


management and marketing 


has increased 23% over | 
e 
Procter & Gamble Co.’s 
education plans make 
perhaps unique, provisi 


ument maker 
ylans to buy 
Brown-Allen 

In the deal 


sell in the 


5 equipment 
Halske, Ger- 
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industrial 
graduates 
st year. 


newest aid-to- 


special, and 
ror women. 


Beginning this fall, 10 of P&G’s 60 full, 


four-year scholarships a 


women only. An_ unre: 


grant to the college goes 
the 60 new scholarships 
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Ford Foundation by 19 
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SOUND CONDITIONING 





Completely fire-safe, Travertone* meets the 
strictest fire regulations, Its handsome fis- 
sured surface adds quiet dignity to the office 
of the Chairman of the Board of Trans 
World Airlines. 


Striking beauty is provided this smart recep- 
tion area by the fissured Travertone ceiling. 
Most important of all, simply by installing 


handsome Travertone... 


Airline Puts Ceiling on 


Comfort and efficiency are as desirable 
in the offices of an airline as they are at 
the airport and in the skies. To pro- 
vide executives and office personnel 
with the quiet working conditions 
necessary for efficiency, TWA included 
noise-absorbing ceilings of Armstrong 
Travertone in the plans for their New 
York offices. 

Travertone’s fibrous mineral wool 
composition soaks up as much as 75% 
of the noise that strikes it, prevents the 
clatter of office routine from building 
to distracting levels: 





Easy to install, Travertone goes up quickly by conventional ce- 
menting or suspension methods. The Travertone units in this 
suspended ceiling can be easily removed when necessary to repair 


concealed piping or wiring. 


The textured appearance of Traver- 
tone’s handsomely fissured surface is 
well suited to the modern décor of the 
office. Its white paint finish helps dif- 
fuse light evenly without annoying 
glare. Completely incombustible, 
Travertone meets New York City’s 
strict fire-safety regulations. 

Get full information on Travertone 
and the complete line of Armstrong 
sound-conditioning materials from 
your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. 
For vour free 1955 edition of “Arm- 
strong Acoustical Materials,” write 





Noise 


Armstrong Cork Company, 4203 In- 
dian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


* Trade-Mark 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 


; o 
Cushiontone® ¢* Travertone * Arrestone® 


Minatone® ¢* Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 





High acoustical efficiency makes Travertone the ideal ceiling for 
rooms where busy men concentrate. Easy to maintain as well as 
quiet, the Travertone in this board room will stay smart looking 


and clean for years with an occasional washing. 














DON'T TRIFLE. 













“Tubing by TMI” knows that 
much of the success of your 
new designing depends on its 
performance—that the precision 
built into it controls costs 

on your production line— 

that getting there “‘on time” 
makes a friend with 
management every time. 


Your reputation is our 
responsibility . .. and close 
tolerance (to .0001”’ when 

necessary) is our specialty 
regardless of the most 
challenging specifications for 
finish, straightness or shaping 
inside or out! We are always 
busy supporting the reputations 
of our customers with tubing 
that earns their confidence 

year in and year out. 


Your Tubing Problems? 

The chances are 100 to 1 
TMI already has the answers. 
Try them—See for yourself! 


SMALL DIAMETER 

COLD DRAWN STAINLESS 
STEEL AND SPECIAL ALLOY 
TUBING—.O50 TO .625 O.D. 




















All types of stainless steel—seamliess and 
welded « Hastelloy alloys Be, Cx, Fe, Xx, 
Multimet (N-155) alloy*e, and Haynes 
alloy No. 25% e One piece (no weld) round 
and special shape bulb capillary units e 
Multiple diameter |.D. and O.D. tubing to 
specifications « Custom shapes e Tube 
Methods Inc. uses the latest type elec- 
tronic testing equipment as part of its 
quality control—‘‘check and double 
check’’—from raw material to finished 
tubing. We welcome the opportunity 

to work with your engineers on 
tubing research and exper- 
imental projects. 


ss 


*Registered trademarks 
of Haynes Stellite Co., 
Division of Union Carbide 
ond Carbon Corporation. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS © ENGINEERS «© MANUFACTURERS 
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YOUNG MAN AT THE TOP, Pres. Louis V. Aronson, II, of Ronson Corp., is working 
back into black with cost cuts and new model lighters. Now he’s also trying a... 


Big Push With a Shaver 


before he be- 


This week, the first of Ronson Corp.’s 
new U.S.-made electric shavers trickled 
off the production line in the company’s 
new, brick-and-steel shaver plant in 
Stamford, Conn. 

Wall Street last week gave an advance 
signal of what this means to Ronson 
and to the company’s 32-year-old presi- 
dent, Louis V. Aronson, II (picture, 
above). Ronson stock bounced up from 
114 to 124 overnight. 

For the big Newark (N. J.) cigarette 
lighter manufacturer, the move into 
shavers marks a major break out of the 
narrow business track the company has 
followed for more than half a century. 
The breakout is more than just a new 
product trv, too. It’s the big push in 
a plan of campaign to get Ronson out 
of the rough ground it has been travel- 
ing over since 1952. 

For Aronson, the full-scale effort to 
crack into the $100-million-plus shaver 
market climaxes the first phase in his 
plan of recovery, diversification, and ex- 
pansion for Ronson. The plan had its 
start in May, 1953, when he succeeded 
his ailing father as chief officer of the 
company. 

e Navy Man—Five years before that, 
Annapolis graduate Aronson (Class of 
1946) was a carrier officer in the Navy. 


His business experience 
came Ronson president 
short assignment getting 
ucts Div. off the groun 
months as his father’s 

e Sick—In the spring 
voung Aronson took o 
sick. 

From an all-time hig 
lion in 1951, sales drop 
to $28.5-million. The 
of $3.5-million turned 
of $1.1-million. Ronso 
its way down from 195] 
to the low of 6% it 
1953. 

In June, 1952, the 
pired on Ronson’s big fe 
motion action (Press, it 
out). Japanese imitati 


under Ronson, flooded th 


mediately. Ronson’s cat 
dealer confidence in its 


its place as leader in all 


price market disappeared 


To top everything, dist 


lines were solidly plugge 
loaded up with Korea 
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e No Medicine—No nev 
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This Market Basket Feeds Millions 


In 1954, National Distillers 
bought enough natural gas to 
fuel the gas furnaces of New York 
City for over a year . . . glass 
enough to glaze the windows in 
the United Nations building ap- 
proximately 200 times, with some 
left over .. . and steel enough to 
fence in the whole continent of 
North America. 

These are just a few of the 25,000 
items we purchase, costing over 
$100 million every year. To move 
them and the products they make 
requires every facility of Amer- 1 «4h $f. : 
ica’s vast transportation system. In Ve i + me ind 

fact, our tank cars alone, in just } TLS f fy 

one month, cover enough miles PeRE Ld) Tbe 

to encircle the globe 23 times! 


Every dollar National Distillers 
spends means income for some- 
one—for the companies we buy 
from, for their employees, for the 
places where they spend their 
money. In this way, our “grocery 
bill” contributes substantially to 
the exchange of goods and ser- 
vices—an essential part of the 
life blood of A nerica’s economy. 
Yes, our super-market is the 
whole U.S.A. And every item in 
our giant market-basket is needed 
in the manufacture or shipping 
of National Distillers’ wide va- 
riety of products, which includes 
petrochemicals, solvents, inter- 
mediate and finished chemicals, 
as well as our famous distilled 
beverages, some of which are 
listed below—all serving the na- 
tion’s growing consumer and in- 
dustrial needs. 





National Distillers Products Corporation 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





OLD GRAND - DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK corano) - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL 
BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE - DeKUYPER CORDIALS 


OLD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. * PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. + OLD SUNNY BROOK KENTUCKY WHISKEY—A BLEND, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 
GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. + BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60% 
GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF. . HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD, OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 










A finger tip touch of the ‘‘climate control’’ S h 
on her UNITRANE air conditioner, and... Qe 


compressor that 


She'd never think of it this way. But it’s a fact. 
When she—and the other occupants of this 
giant office building—adjust the personal “climate  ¢ 
controls” of their UNITRANE air conditioners, they 
are also controlling indirectly the output of the 
powerful compressor that provides chilled water 
to these room units. 

Known as the TRANE CenTraVac, this com. 
pressor automatically responds to the rise and fall 
in demand for cooling as regulated by the occu- 
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To each his own climate — with 
UNITRANE ... just set a dial. Use 
UNITRANE in any of several basic 
systems: they cool or heat. Space- 
saving single piping circuit carries 
chilled water to units in summer, hot 
water in winter. And something to re- 
member: UNITRANE filters ail the air. 



















e | also controls the big 


cools a skyscraper! 


/ 

- fact. pants matching its use of power almost directly to the Your engineer can cite others; he knows TRANE. 
"this cooling load at any stage from 100 to 10° of capacity. Before air conditioning, you should see him, any- 
imate Thus when you incorporate UNITRANE room units way ... have a consulting engineer who is indepen- 
, they and the CenTraVac in your air conditioning system, dent of any air conditioning manufacturer study 
f the you can cool one room or a thousand—singly or all what system you should have, what equipment, the 
water at once—with both individual “climate control’ and probable costs. He’ll help you get the most in air 

maximum economy. conditioning for your money. 

com- The efficiency and economy of the UNITRANE and If you or your engineer want more details, see 
d fall CenTraVac are only two of their many advantages your nearest TRANE sales office or write TRANE, 
occu- for air conditioning any building, new or existing. La Crosse, Wis. 


Heart of modern big- 
building air condition- 
ing is this TRANE CenTra- 
Vac. It's the automatic her- 
metically sealed centrifugal 


compressor that's easily in- 


stalled anywhere from roof 


to basement in any building, 


new or existing. So quiet, 





vibration-free, it won't dis- 


turb nearby tenants. 








MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


One source, one responsibility for: Air Conditioning - 
Heating + Ventilating - Heat Transfer Equipment 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « Eastern Mfg. 
Div., Scranton, Pa. « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto « 90 U.S. and 15 Canadian Offices. 














PEOPLE MOVE lL 





It's Good Business to 
Move by Mayflower 





THEY CAN JUST WALK OUT THE DOOR—Free of work... 
free of worry! Mayflower Moving Men pack and protect every- 
thing, move it safely, lock up the old home, settle the new! 





HE’S ON THE NEW JOB QUICKER — May‘lower service 

is so complete that your men are free for their new posts at 

once. No need to wait for moving day! It will pay your com- 

pany to call Mayflower whenever you have moves to make. 
Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot rep- 
resentation at the most points in the United States and Canada. To locate your local 


Mayflower agent look in the classified section of your telephone directory under 
“Moving,” or call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayf lower 


peulad Frpex 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 








with the low-price (under $5) business 
The best remedy anybody could think 


of was a general increase in Ronsop 
prices—strange medicine { a sick 
market. 

Ronson’s very high manufacturip 

costs made things tougher. Part of the 
Newark works had been a Civil Wy 
hospital. Old plant and machinery. 
outdated methods, use of substitute 
materials, a series of brushes with the 
Newark union—all ran up costs. 
e Way Out—Above all, there was no 
apparent plan for dealing with these 
troubles when young Aronson took 
over. So the first thing he did was to 
set up a timetable of objectives. 

He wanted: (1) to get Ronson in the 
black; (2) to strengthen management: 
(3) to diversify into lines that could use 
Ronson’s name and distribution pat- 
tern; and (4) to fill out the top and 
bottom of the lighter line, develop new 
lighter styling and mechanical improve. 
ments. 

Aronson knew that Japanese com- 
petition and heavy lealer inventories 
ruled out increased sales as the means 
of getting back im the black. The wa 
to profits, he saw, was slashing produc. 
tion costs, and the most obvious way 
to start was a budget review 
e First Steps—The work force was cut 
66%—from 3,600 in 1951 to about 
1,200 now. Departments were con- 


solidated. Aronson shut down New- 
ark lighter operati ind consolidated 
lighter manufacturing at East Strouds 


burg, Pa. The relocation cost over 
$l-million, but brought immediate pay 
roll savings of $40,000 a week, Aro 
son says. He sees further 40% cut 
in lighter-making costs from now on. 

At the end of first-half 1953 (Aron- 
son’s take-over was in May), Ronson’s 
loss stood at $500,0' By the vearend 
Aronson had swung that around to a 
$400,000 profit. But cost-of-sales figures 
are perhaps a better 1 isure of improve- 
ment. In 1952, it st $24-million to 
get sales of $28.5-million. In 1953, 


though sales dropped some $2-million, 
he lopped $5-million off their costs. 


¢ Broadening Out—The second part of 
the over-all plan, diversification and ex- 
pansion, was partly under way when 
Aronson became president. He _ had 
already been running the Air Products 
Div. for a couple of years, and had put 


together a team to tap the government 
business market. He had _ scrambled 
around for orders until he had built up 
to a billing of some $600,000 in such 
airplane components as rocket post as 
semblies. 

e Shavers—The big expansion move, 
course, is the shaver deal. When Aron- 
son went to England late in 1953 to 
look over Ronson’s wholly owned 
British subsidiary, the English manager 
showed him a shaver made by the West 
German firm, Max Braun Co. of Frank- 


of 
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How Willys 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 
Save Time and Cut Costs 


BRINGING TV TO PALM SPRINGS 





TIME SAVED HERE. On top of this mountain near 
Palm Springs, California, an antenna picks up TV 
signals from transmitters on Mt. Wilson 90 miles away. 
Five channels are taken off the air, carried into the city 
over coaxial cable, distributed to 1500 subscribers by 
individual line. Periodic testing of 15 amplifiers along 
the cable route calls for transportation over a roadless 





MONEY SAVED HERE. This ‘Jeep’-propelled trencher paid for itself with- 
in a few weeks on the distribution system project. With 90,000 feet of 
trenching needed for underground cable, the ‘Jeep’-trencher does the 
work at from 1 to 2 cents a foot—compared with 14 cents a foot, using 
other equipment. Let the versatile ‘Jeep’ help cut costs for your business. 


COURTESY PALM SPRINGS COMMUNITY TELEVISION CORPORAT 


waste of sand, rock, cactus and gullies... with grades 
up to 60%. A heavier truck was tried—and failed. It 
had to back up the grades! Then a 4-Wheel-Drive ‘Jeep’ 
Truck took over! Designed to do the “impossible” 
jobs that stop other vehicles, the ‘Jeep’ Truck not only 
climbs the mountain—it carries full equipment and as 
many as six husky men. 


FAMILY OF 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES 


UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ «+ ‘JEEP’ STATION WAGON 
‘JEEP’ TRUCK + ‘JEEP’ SEDAN DELIVERY 


WILLYS MOTORS, INC. 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER 
OF 4-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES 








Detect Danger Spots Before Damage Occurs 





ROOF 
SAVINGS 
begin with 
EARLY 
INSPECTION 


Thousands of economy-minded 
companies find it good preven- 
tive maintenance to have an early 
Tremco Man roof inspection. 
He expertly detects danger spots 
before serious damage occurs. 


Tremco Man recommendations 
are based on 26 years of experi- 
ence — saving cost by saving roofs. 
Tremco Man “Know How-Show 
How” helps you make additional 









savings. He competently instructs 
your own crew or your contrac- 
tor on sound, economical roof 
maintenance procedures —or he 
can recommend a labor source 
or contractor to insure effective 
results at low cost. 


To cut roof maintenance costs 
to the bone, write or call the 
Tremco Man today for an early 
Spring roof inspection. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO., (Canada) LTD., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario 








TREMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 









MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION =~ 





THE TREMCO MAN CAN ALSO HELP YOU SOLVE PROBLEMS INVOLVING 


ROOFS cess] PAINTING vet SASH a FLOORS 2 WATER REPELLENCE § 6 
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into Ronson’s U.S. marketing outlets, 


some 65,000 drug, jewelry, department 
and similar stores. 

The upshot was a 20-year deal, 
signed with Braun in February, 1954, 
licensing its manufacture in the U.§, 


The price was some $15-million for 
the license, parts, and an initial supply 
of German-made shavers 

Aronson is bidding first of all for 
10% of the more than $100-million 
U.S. electric shaver market. Then, 
when cash rolls in, he wants to go after 
the leadership now shared by Schick, 
Remington, and Sunbeam. A new TV 
show this year, if it works out, may add 
zip to his bid. 

The Stamford plant is scheduled to 
reach full production this summer. As 
the U.S.-made product takes hold, the 
supply from abroad will dwindle. But 
Braun will always supply one part: It 
has a secret process ror making the 
flexible, very thin steel head 
e Looking Ahead—Aronson is pushing 
the expansion of Air Products Div., 
too. When he stepped into Ronson’s 
top job, he started the division on the 
trail of some complete components to 
make, instead of the subcontracting job 
work it had been founded on. Right 
now he’s shopping around for a com- 
pany to acquire with a well established 
component line. 

“With renewed aircraft buying,” 
Aronson says, “this is going to be a 
good business. Eventually, we believe 
Air Products will gross some $5-million 
a year.” The increase for Air Products, 
plus shaver sales and an improvement 
in lighter sales, he says, “will double 
our billing” in two years 

He has a nearly all-new top level 
team working to make this come true. 


Out of eight key Ronson jobs, six are 
filled by his appointees. The Shaver 
Div. is run by a former Remington 


Rand vice-president, Air Products by 
one of Aronson’s Annapolis classmates. 


He has replaced the old committee 


management with modern, highly de- 
centralized operations. 
¢ Gaining—The lighter sales curve is 


already moving up—this January's sales 
doubled those of a year ago. There are 
two new models—one in the lower- 
priced field, and a new pocket lighter 
with a patented swivel-base for easier 
filling. There are new tricks in lighter 
accessories, too—such as a switch-spont 
fuel can. (Lighter sales fell to $10-mil- 
lion in 1954, but accessories hit a new 
$5-million peak.) 

Next thing on Aronson’s timetable 
is resumption of regular dividends (two 
quarterly dividends were skipped last 
year, and the total paid was 30¢, against 
$2.35 in 1951). Aronson attributes most 
of last year’s loss to nonrecurring €X- 
penses involved in the Newark-Strouds- 
burg consolidation. 
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Here’s one that really sets you thinking. 
Hamburgers wrapped in little 10-inch squares of cellophane! 
What a wonderful way to show off a hamburger’s steakly sizzle. 
They’re kept clean, away from dust and dirt. 
They look more appetizing. They hold their heat. 
Maybe there’s a sales-stimulating idea here for your business. Why not talk 
hy When @ drive-in restau- over new packaging ideas with your Sylvania Cellophane representative 





It happened! When a drive-in restau- 
knives and forks, in cellophane, 


iness doubled | i - 
ohn Let Sylvania Cello 


tect, display, add eye- I 
ucts. —— 


Get in touch with him. He’s a walking encyclopedia on the subject. 
to your prod: 


Sylvania Division, American Viscose Corporation, 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


AVISCO YARNS AND FIBERS: SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 















Portrait of an Insurance Man 
who made a smart telephone call! 


As a General Insurance Man, you 
too can expand your service to 
completely meet every personal 
insurance need of your clients, 
present and future, through Pacific 
Mutual’s 
First-line BROKERS PLAN 

of specialized home office and 
agency service on Life, Accident 
and Sickness, Retirement Plans, and 
Group Insurance. 


Your collect phone call or wire to 
our Home Office will bring full 
details by air mail— 

Los Angeles: MAdison 5-1211 
Ask for “First-Line Broker’s Service” 


Pacific 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 











THE Féxet-Céwe BROKERS PLAN 














ROLL and WRAP 
FLEXIBLE MATERIALS 


































You can save time and 
labor with a Dyken machine 
if you roll lengths of 


SCREENING ¢ LAMINATED PAPER 
TEXTILES © ROOFING e RUGS 
@. WALLPAPER ¢ CARPETING 
PLASTIC ¢ RUBBER e LEATHER 
FELT © LINOLEUM e¢ CANVAS 

CORK ¢ PADDING « OILCLOTH 

BURLAP © INSULATION 
and other pliable materials! 


ONLY A DYKEN Rolling Machine 
will roll (or roll and paper-wrap) 
lengths of flexible material . . . with- 
out requiring center cores, starting bars 
or mandrels. Automatic starting. 
Push-button control permits using 
unskilled operators. Compact rolls 
save storage and shipping space. 
Standard machine models available 
for all material widths and lengths. 
Fully patented. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 

DETAILS —Describe your problem fully 

for recommendations by our engineers. 

No obligation. 


DYKE 


MFG. CO., Inc. 


; 732 Indiana Ave. 
West Bend, Wis 
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NEW RAPID has speed of 50 mph. System has 28 two-car trains, 12 single cars. 


Selling Speed to 


At precisely 11:10 a.m. next Tuesday, 
Mar. 15, a blue and gray rail car like 
the one above will roll out of a stream- 
lined $1.8-million station on Cleve- 
land’s east side. Within the car will 
be the governor of Ohio, senators and 
representatives, and various other not- 
ables. Having traveled for nine miles 
and 18 minutes, they will debark in 
Cleveland’s Union Terminal. The pe- 
riod immediately following will be given 
over to oratory and fanfare. 

This nine-mile ceremony will mark 
the opening of a rapid transit line serv- 
ing the eastern side of the city. In the 
eves of Donald C. Hyde (picture), man- 
ager of the Cleveland Transit System, 
it will also mark the beginnings of 
a really effective mass _ transportation 
system. 

e Miracle—Like every other big U.S. 
city, Cleveland battles with the fact 
that people work here but live there. It 


watches with wry amusement and vague 
horror while, each weekday, hundreds of 
thousands of people move into and 
out of its downtown area. That most 
of them make it on most days seems 
a miracle. That some of them don't 
on some days seems entirely logical. 

In the past—aside from one rapid 
transit line—Cleveland’s commuters have 
passed their twice-daily miracle in buses, 
trackless trolleys, and automobiles. The 
main trouble with these forms of trans- 
portation is that they all use the same 
routes—the highways and roads and 
city streets leading to and from the 
downtown area. In rush hours the cars 
and buses and trolleys move slowly, not 
because of any fault in the vehicles 
themselves, but because of congestion 
in the routes. 

One obvious solution is the private 
right-of-way—a route that only a single 
vehicle or group of vehicles can use. 
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EASTERN HALF of line opens next week. 


That’s the basis of rapid transit. ‘That's 
why Donald C. Hyde, among other 
Clevelanders, will no doubt wear a de- 
lighted smile next Tuesday when the 
castern segment of the citv’s new rapid 
transit system opens for business. 
¢Ghosts—As the map above shows, 
there is now and will be later more to 
Cleveland’s rapid than the nine-mile 
segment dedicated Mar. 15. A_ two- 
pronged rail line has long been in exist- 
ence, connecting the downtown area 
with Shaker Heights. This was built by 
the Van Sweringen brothers, fabulous 
Cleveland rail tvecoons. A few months 
fiom now, a four-mile segment of rapid 
will be finished to the west of Union 
Terminal. 

The 1955 stretch of rapid—the nine 
miles plus the four—will cost something 
like $32-million. The Van Sweringens 
contributed much to this project, as 
well as building the Shaker Heights 
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Four-mile west leg will be complete soon. 


Cleveland Commuters 


line. For had it not been for them, the 
new 13-mile project might have cost 
$80-million. 

This is because the Vans, having 
built their Shaker Heights line, decided 
to build another. Thev obtained a 
right-of-way and went to work. They 
spent $18-million on the project, then 
succumbed to the Depression and ill 
fortune. 

Clevelanders thus had the skeleton of 
a rapid transit line handed to them from 
the past. The route was neatly mapped 
out, the right-of-way established, some 
of the grading done. All this was the 
Vans’ contribution, and it saved mid- 
century Cleveland almost $50-million. 
¢ Money—To Hyde, the rapid line 
getting ready now is nothing more than 
the first step toward selling efficient 
mass transportation to the public and 
making it pay. 

Hvde has made mass transport pay in 





was voted head of American Transit Assn. 








For hand-in-glove 
mileage 
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be sure to order 
Jomacs 


Flexibility and hard wear are 
qualities that make Jomac® 
Work Gloves your best buy in 
hand protection. Describe your 
plant operations, temperature 
conditions, etc., and we'll gladly 
recommend an economical 
Jomac for the job, and send you a 
free sample pair. Jomac Inc., 
Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





JOMAC 644—SAFETY CUFF 
GLOVES, made of extra-heavy Jomac 
cloth, give maximum protection to 
workers’ hands. They outwear leather 
gloves, retain flexibility, can be 
cleaned and reconditioned many 
times. Reversible — fit either hand, 
any two make a pair. 


it pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 


Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
IN CANADA: Safety Supply Company. Toronto. 
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is both the great healer and destroyer. It heaps added 
value on some things eee decay and degeneration upon others. 

Machine tools are among those things with which time deals 
harshly. With every turn they approach obsolescence. -- Some at 
breakneck speed, others with a creeping slowness that sometimes 


defies detection. 

The tax laws Say age determines the productive value of machine 
tools. Production men know better. It’s obviously the amount of 
use that wears them out. Even when they re not run at peak capacity, 
improvements in new machine tools make old ones a 
costly burden on efficient production. 

Lees-Bradner can demonstrate to you why old hobbers 
and threaders are a costly luxury. Increased scrap, 
more labor dollars, waste plant space, are only a few 
of the tolls old machines levy on manufacturers. 
Why not invite a Lees- Bradner representative to talk 
it over with you? Or write us direct. 


A 
THE VLEES-BRAONER MODEL R HEAVYWEIGHT HOBGER 
FOR THE REALLY BIG. TOUGH HOSBING JOBS 
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CR!-OAN 
SH SPLINE HOBBER 7-& ROTARY HOBSERS THREADING MACHINES MT THREAD MILLER 12-5 HOBBER 











1F YOU THREAD OR HOB...GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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Cleveland since 1948. He became act. 


ing general manager of the Cleveland 
lransit System in 1946. CTS was in 
the red then. But it ke into the 
black in 1949, and has been there ever 
since. Hyde and CTS t cost upped 


} nit id ft i rider 


fares, and despite 
pushed profits to a postwar high of 


$555,284 in 1952. Last tr CTS had 
a net of $100,682 

Hyde figures that th fit a trans- 
port system might make is directly re- 
lated to the quality of vice its cus- 
tomers get. He fore 1 city-wide 
chain of quick transportation. But he 
knows that the chain will have to be 
forged slowly, for it is pensive. 

Ihe money for t 1955 project 
came mostly from $29.5-million 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan, 
secured by revenue bonds from CTS as 
an independent transit authority. When 


RFC was liquidated, t bonds were 
resold to private investors. Nobody 
knows vet where the ey tor other 
links in Hyde's chain come from 


e Links—The No. | item on Hyde’s list 


for the future is a down n loop sub- 
way (map), a project authorized by the 
voters two years ago but so far lacking 
ény financial flesh and 1e. This sub- 
wal would get people h ind there in 
the downtown area, to which they 
would be delivered by the longer-range 
transit lines. Estimated cost is $50-mil- 
lion. 

Hvde also has som s on how to 
improve bus service to the city’s hub. 
He would like to build special arteries 
for use only by transit vehicles, set of 
certain existing streets 1 street lanes 
tor buses exclusively. Such projects as 
this would make the bu utes virtually 
rapid transit lines, for the buses would 
be traveling on essenti private rights- 
ot-way. 

e Revenue—As Hyde it, the new 
rapid system will bring in substantial 
extra revenue for CTS lv if the new 
riders are ex-motorists. If the new rid- 
ers come from existing CTS bus and 
trackless trolley lines enues will in- 
crease very little. (CTS plans to charge 
20¢ a ride on the rapid transit lines, 


against the 15¢ standard fare on buses 


and trolleys.) Thus, in Hyde’s view, the 


unportant thing is to ke the service 
good enough to attract those commut 
ers who habitually d1 to and from 
work, 

The act of attracting drivers-to-work 
will not only mean revenue for CTS; it 
will directly attack the problem of 


street congestion downtown. Hyde does 
not agree with those planners who 
try to solve the probl by widening 
streets, building parking lots ind ex- 
pressway systems. He thinks this does 
nothing but induce people to 
drive to work, thus keeping the ill eter- 
nally one jump ahead the remedy} 
His view is that the only way to clear 
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The Standard Oil Company of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. Architects: Garfield, Harris, Robinson and Schafer 


Sohio transforms garage into modern offices 
made permanently efficient with Mills Walls 





Faced with the necessity of expansion 
in office space, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio converted a downtown 
Cleveland garage building into attrac- 
tive, efficient, modern offices with 
interiors of Mills Movable Metal 
Walls. While other remodeling work 
on the building was in progress the 
interiors were fabricated at the Mills 
factory, permitting Sohio to take 
early occupancy of its new offices. 


But the most important advantage 
of Mills Walls for Sohio is the space 
control they provide. Whenever 
changes in space requirements occur, 
these walls can be rearranged to fit 
new layouts—usually overnight or 
during a week end, with minimum 
labor and at very low cost. They pro- 
mote efficiency by facilitating the 
most effective use of space at all times. 


With this efficient flexibility Mills 
Walls combine distinctive architec- 


ural design, all-welded panel con- 
struction and unexcelled structural 
stability. They are thoroughly in- 
sulated and sound-proofed and have 
easily accessible raceways for elec- 
trical wiring and controls. 

As modern and attractive as they 
are efficient, Mills Walls are avail- 
able in a wide range of restful colors 
with baked-on enamel finishes speci- 
ally treated to eliminate all harsh 
light reflection. They require no 
maintenance except occasional wash- 
ing to keep them looking always their 
efficient best. 

THE MILLS COMPANY 
934 Wayside Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


- 


MILLS Movable 


ly Vy 








Mills Walls can often be moved in a matter 
of hours—without dust, debris, commotion 
or interruption of normal business routine. 


Write for the new 68-page Mills 
Walls Catalog—it’s a practical 
work book on Space Control. 


METAL WALLS 











“We Found an Ideal Site ; 
Nea Ow Raw Matedals 





SS 
Stl 
f EARL L. WHITFORD 
President 

\ oo 
(e ’ OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 

2 &Y / 

ma 2 “4 dependable source of power at reasonable prices 
L is a must for an electrochemical operation such as 

‘| ours. Not only is such power available in Missis- 


/ 
P ‘4 sippi, but raw materials and markets are also within 
™~, \ economical reach. 


“We have been most happy with our decision to set up house- 
keeping near Columbus, Mississippi. Mississippians, in general, 
and the Columbus citizens, in particular, have given us a cordial 
welcome and have extended a helping hand at every turn.” 


Oldbury’s experience is typical of that of numerous nationally 
known industries operating successfully in a state which offers not 
only a hand of welcome but which affords many other advantages 
to a strategic, centrally located Southern site. 

These advantages include growing markets, a large reservoir 
of intelligent, cooperative labor, abundant fuel and electricity and 
immense stores of raw materials. 

One advantage not to be found elsewhere is Mississippi's BAWI 
(balance agriculture with industry) plan under which political sub- 
divisions may vote bonds to finance the purchase of sites and the 
construction of buildings for lease to new or expanding industries. 

We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for information will be handled promptly and 
treated with confidence. 





AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building * Jackson,. Mississippi 





streets is to get rid of the autos, 

That’s why Hyde looks with iffection 
upon public transit vehicles—not onh 
rail cars, but buses and trolleys as wel] 
He repeatedly quotes st itistics showing 
that of all the road vehicles moving jn 
and out of downtown Cleveland on 4 
typical day, less than 1 in 20 are public 
transit vehicles. Yet these buses and 
trolleys carrv over half the peopk 
e Speed—Hvyde’s job, then, as he sees 
it, is to get the people out of cars and 
into public transport. He and CTS 
are, in effect, in competition with the 
automobile. 

It’s an axiom of business competi- 
tion that vou win by offering something 
better or cheaper. Hvde and CTS 
figure they'll win by ffering speed. 
They admit low fares, newer equip- 
ment, and frequent runs are important, 
but “it takes something more to make 
people voluntarily use public transit.” 

Hvde points to the experience of 
other cities to support his argument 
Cincinnati’s transit fleet is made up 
entirely of postwar vehicles, vet it has 
lost 45% of its riders since the war 
The St. Louis transit company prac- 
tically doubled its service on some 
lines in an experiment in 1951 aimed 
at building traffic. But the increase 
in riders wasn’t enough to pay for the 
added cost of gasoline and power. The 
New Orleans local transit svstem, Hyde 
savs, charges a local fare of 7¢, probabh 


the nation’s lowest, but its revenue 
doesn’t pav for costs 

e Express Buses—Hyde’s emphasis on 
speed shows up not only in the new 
rapid transit system, but in the system 
of express buses he and CTS worked 


out after World War I] 
In most cases, Cleveland’s express 


bus service has been set up bv making 
two runs out of what ; once a single 
long run. The inner portion of the 
route is served bv a local bus or trolley 
that pushes its wav into the downtown 
area. The outer portion is handled 
bv a bus from outlving areas. This is 


a local until it meets the inner vehicle; 
then it becomes an express 

The express bus svstem has paid of 
in increased revenue Between May, 
1949, and Mav, 1952, fare increases 
upped the revenue on both local and 
express lines. But the revenue hike 
was 32.6% on express lines, nearly a 
third more than on the local lines. 
This proves to Hvde that the faster vou 
contract to move commuters, the more 


likelv thev are to use vour service. 
Hvde sees the new rapid transit svs- 

tem as only an extension of the speed 

idea. Eventually, he hopes, present- 


dav express buses will become feeders 
for a network of rapid transit lines 
However, Cleveland citizens like the 
express bus svstem as it stands now, 
and Hyde is plaving his bus cards close 
to the vest until he sees how popular 
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oil on the first editions 


put red ink on their books * 


Few things seem as immaculate as a freshly printed page. And as 
printers know, few things are as hard to achieve. Cleanliness in a 
printing plant can be the difference between profit and loss. 

Yet, presses must be lubricated. Hundreds of bearings, gears 
and chains, the very press itself, is in danger without adequate 
lubrication. And with modern high speed presses, the problem is 
multiplied. Costs go up when oil spoils the page. To one Eastern 
printing plant the problem seemed well nigh insolvable. 


Then an Alemite lubrication expert was called in. After careful 
study he made his recommendations. A series of Alemite systems 
were installed throughout the plant. The cost was less than a 
single delivery chain that the company was accustomed to re- 
placing once a year. And there was no productive time lost be- 
cause the installation was made outside of normal working hours. 

Results were amazing! No more spoiled printed material —no 
more chain and bearing failures due to inadequate lubrication — 
no more down-time for lubrication — pLus better than 50% saving 
on lubricant. 

This is typical of the assistance Alemite offers industry. What- 
ever you manufacture, whether your plant is large or small, 
chances are an Alemite lubr colen expert can save you money. 
And wherever you are, there is an Alemite expert ready to serve 
you. His time is yours with no obligation. 


Here a man is greasing 85 bearings in 
seconds! The Alemite Accumeter System 
provides automatic lubrication from one 
central point, while machines are in oper- 
ation. Serves one machine or a battery. 
Lubricant is automatically metered and de- 
livered to all bearings at once. No down- 
time —no missed bearings! 


ALEMITE 


AH 
AH 


37 Years of Lubrication Progress 











































This coupon will bring you an interesting booklet, 

“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication.” Send for it. 

Or a phone call will bring an Alemite lubrication expert who 
will be glad to give you an “‘On-the-spot’’ demonstration 

of how Alemite methods will save you money. 


-FREE-—New Booklet! -------------- - 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. B-35 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me my free copy of ’’5 Plans for Better 
Plant Lubrication.” No obligation, of course. 


Name 
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Licensed manufacturers of recessed head screws who have 
specified “Special Processed” wire for their difficult cold 
heading jobs find that it more than pays for itself by: (1) in- 
creasing the production rate which lowers the cost per unit; 
(2) greatly prolong die life which reduces machine down-ltime 
and labor costs; (3) providing a higher quality finished product 
which minimizes rejections and inspections. 


The excellent flow properties of this superior cold heading 
wire, together with its structural soundness, enables you to 
gain greater efficiency from start to finish on the more in- 
tricate and precise cold heading parts in your production 
schedule. 


For further information, see your Keystone representative 
or write direct. 
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the rapid transit system will prove 
e Wrong Place?—There are some in 
Cleveland who think Hyde and CTS 
inade a mistake in following the Van 
Sweringens’ rapid transit route, even 


though the procedure saved mone 
These citizens sav CTS ignored the 
areas that became densely populated 


after the Vans faded away 

It’s probable that future extensions 
of the rapid system will go into those 
areas—the southeast and southwest of 
the city. Hvyde’s present thinking is 
that anv extensions will have to be 
run along existing railroad rights of 
wav, where trackage can be leased or 
rented, and all CTS will have to bu 
will be rolling stock. What it will do 
the buving with is not clear just now, 
for CTS is already heavily mortgaged 
It will probably have to depend on city 
or county bonds, or on some form of 
municipal money. 
e Like a Business—Hvde does not fore- 
see the dav, even in the far future, when 
he and CTS can relax. He doesn’t 
think cither his express buses or his 
rapid transit line have solved Cleve 
land’s mass transportation problem 
Hyde, who came to CTS from a pri 
vately owned transit operation in Mil- 
waukee, thinks his svstem will have to 
improve its service continually, just like 
anv other competitive business. 

When he talks of improving service, 


he means only that: lower fares rank 
quite low in his scheme of things. “I 
sometimes wonder,” he savs, “how 
manv more transit riders we'd have if 


the service were free. It’s free for most 
transit company emplovees—vet many of 
them drive to work. Doesn’t this sup 
port the idea that service is more im 
portant?” 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





A new state agency—‘‘to stimulate busi 
ness and attract new business’ —has been 
proposed in a bill in the New York State 
Legislature. It would be headed by a 
S25,000-a-vear businessman, would co 
ordinate the work of the existing de 
partments of banking, insurance, com 
merece, and public service 


Real estate-taxes of Missouri public utih 
tics mav be cut as much as $2-million 
bv reassessment—and lower tax rates—in 
26 counties. Utilities worked three years 
to prove their contentior thev weren't 
getting equal treatment 
* 

Pennsylvania’s Gov. Leader will push for 
legislative O.K. of a bi-state compact 
with New Jersey to develop Delaware 
River water. The pact calls for a $60 
million dam in Pike County. New Jet 
sev has already voted for 
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; Many great American companies. . 
1Si- 
en among them, Anheuser-Busch, the brewers of Budweiser 


~ . have found it good business to include Union among their 


c0- major corrugated container sources. Perhaps it would be equally 
de- 


= good business for you. Look into Union facilities 
m- 


and experience. See how they can increase your 
packaging and shipping efficiency. 
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NION BAG & PAPER shat lappigg lad 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION * Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, |! 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. © Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
cI- Wester Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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: "NAN S sef 
Helps Achieve COLOR DYNAMICS, purposefully 
P used on walls and machines in the 
Ultra-Accurate Workmanship plants of Graflex, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., improves the efficiency, safety 
in Graflex Plants and morale of the operators who rest colors and by using colors on 
B a f make the world’s best-known high- machinery that differentiate working bu 
y reducing eye fatigue, speed cameras. from stationary parts, according to - 
i ; , b . amy per we 
properly engineered colors Photographic equipment made by COLOR DYNAMICS, we have relieved tia 
: this pioneer maker is known to press eye strain and reduced physical fatigue. la 
aid operators to make and cameramen for its versatility and An appreciable part of the reduction pat 
. reliability. Industry and military use i ~work 4 . > i 
world-famous camera equipment — y- y Cc 1 a y t in re-work and scrap can be attributed nc 
its identification and microfilming to this improvement of our operators B' 
with less re-work and scrap! cameras. Telephone companies use environment. Ea 
its meter-recording cameras. To the “Safety, too, has been improved. Our aa 
Armed Services, Graflex isa leading recent record of 411 working days : 
source of combat and aerial cameras, without a lost-time accident gained for WO 
artillery telescopes and fire-control us an Award of Merit from the National | 
devices. Safety Council. This improvement in car 
The many ways in which operators productive efficiency and safety has en- €CO 
in the Graflex plants benefit by the hanced morale, creating friendlier rela- 
use of COLOR DYNAMICS are tionship and greater cooperation among Wat 
- best summarized in this comment the members of our organization.” tri 
Let Us Make an Engineered of M. B. Moore, vice president and : on 
Color Study of Your Plant—FREE! factory manager: Send For FREE Book! hin 
: ss c-oCoere eee ue 
@ Why not investigate what COLOR DYNAMICS will do in “Because of the precision our pro- | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div mil 
Se eee oP eee eee an painting duction requires, it is important j Department BW-35 Pittsburgh 22, Pa tor 
“ om ane Row t een. Getter - yen aemen nea that our operators have the best C) Please send me a free copy of fel 
Plate Glass Company branch and ask to have a representative saith : ° f hiei = | your booklet “Color Dyna 
give you a omprehensive engineered color study of your poss! le seeing conditions. y ] oO Please have your representative dur 
plant — without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right! painting walls and ceilings in eye- J call for ‘/ fan Goan rs 
without obligation on our part > 
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Cyrus Eaton is a man who “can 
charm an eagle right off his nest.” 
But back of the charm there is a 
fierce pride and a world of busi- 
ness shrewdness. When the De- 
pression collapsed his first fortune, 
his pride drove him to rebuild. 
Using his charm and his shrewd- 
ness, he is now... 





Building His Second Empire 


Cyrus Stephen Eaton, 71-year-old 
business giant, let it be known a few 
weeks ago that he had bought substan- 
tial interests in two electric utility com- 
pamies—Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
and Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
BW—Mar.5’55,p34). At this point, 
Eaton began the last sweep of his 
carer's second great cycle through the 
worlds of high finance and big industry. 

The first cycle of this fabulous 47-year 

career ended in the 1930s, amid general 
economic disaster. Now: 
_ For the second time in his life, 
Xaton is building an interest in the elec- 
tne utility industry—the area that gave 
him his start and netted him his first 
million dollars. His two latest acquisi- 
tions represent his first move into the 
field since he sold vast holdings in it 
during the early 1930s. 

* For the second time in his life, 
Eaton stands at the controls of a huge 
fortune. His first fortune, reputedly 
about $100-million, cracked and disin- 
tegrated during the Depression. His sec- 
ond is bigger, though only a few men 
know by how much. ; 
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¢ Empire—In buying into electric utility 
companies once more, Eaton disclaims 
any dream of building a utility empire 
to match the one he had in the early 
1930s. That one was the nation’s third 
largest; it ranked in value only below 
the immense utility networks of tycoons 
Sidney Mitchell and Samuel Insull. 
Eaton says his new interest in electric 

utilities stems from quite ordinary busi- 
ness considerations, not necessarily 
those of a man who would be king: 

¢ He believes his big store of knowl- 
edge and experience will prove an asset 
to any utility in which he invests. 

¢ He senses a trend away from gov- 
ernment ownership of the electric power 
industry, and this pleases him as an in- 
vestor. 

¢ He foresees good times for the 
two companies he has bought into. 
Both, in his opinion, have (1) smart 
management and (2) the prospect of 
increased demand for their product. 

Eaton says he has no idea at this 

time where his investments in the in- 
dustry will end. Certainly, he intends 
to be more than a casual stockholder. 


He is rumored to have acquired stock 
options in two other electric utilities, 
and there are some observers who see 
all this as the beginning of a second 
Eaton utility empire. However, even 
these observers are sure Eaton will 
never again reach his former heights in 
the industry. Preset federal regula- 
tions, if nothing else, preclude that. 

¢ Builder—There are many forces to- 
day that make it hard for a single busi- 
nessman to become really big, in the 
pattern of such men as J. P. Morgan 
and John D. Rockefeller. There are 
new public philosophies, heavy taxes. 
Talk of business bigness today is likely 
to refer to corporations, to management 
teams rather than single men. 

But there are powerful single indi- 
viduals in the American scene today, 
and Eaton is one of them. He is per- 
haps even more intriguing than most of 
the others, for this is his second time 
at the top. He built and lost a king- 
dom in a day when many other men 
were doing the same. Then he tackled 
a totally new environment, learned its 
rules, and doggedly built a second king- 
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Prints your product 





Here's the practical modern way to print 
trademarks, brand names, part numbers, 
code-dates, continuous or repeated designs 
on any material processed in a web—sheath- 
ing, wallboard, screening, linoleum, gasket 
material, paper, plastics, cloth, laminates, 
etc. Gottscho web-printers operate as part of 
your present production set-up, eliminate 
cost of printing as a separate operation. 
Clean, permanent impressions assured on 
anything from .001” to 1.0” thick . . . flexible 
or rigid .. . 1” to 74” wide. Uses fast-drying 
inks of any color for light or dark surfaces, 
Automatic Coding, 


tliche 
Marking, Imp 


in Canada: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., Toronto & Montreal 


Write for details 
ADOLPH GOTTSCHO, INC. 
Dept. M, Hillside 5, N. J. 











GRAPHIC FACTS 





are dramatic facts 






And you con moke graphs 
yourself quickly, easily 
ond save the cost of the 
Kit with your first chart 

. without ever touching a pen! 
Translating information into chart form is the best 
way to sell your story quickly and dramatically 
and NOW—with Chart-Pak—everything you need 
is printed on rolls of tape! You roll on dotted lines, 
bars, figures, dates. You can’t make a costly error— 
it can be taken up as quickly as it is put down. The 
average charting time is minutes—the cost—far less 
than other methods. And you or your secretary 
can do it. 
A complete kit with twenty-eight 
300” rolls of many patterns and 
colors is only $34.50. 














: mane MARK = CHART-PAK, INC. 

$ 100 Lincoln Ave. + Stamford, Conn. « Dept. 101C 
$ Please send me Chart-Pak Method data on: 
: Graphic Charts 0D Office Layout 
8 Organization 
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” . . he met Rockefeller, 
whereupon the course of his 
life changed abruptly .. .” 


EATON starts on p. 123 


dom when many other giants of his 
early era had gone into morose retire- 
ment. 

Here is how he did it. 


I. The First Empire 


Cyrus Eaton was trained originally 
for the Baptist ministry, and it may be 
to this fact that he owes his present 
eminence in the business world. His 
uncle preached at a Baptist church in 
Cleveland frequented by the magnate 
John D. Rockefeller. Young Eaton, one 
summer, paid an extended visit to his 
uncle with the object of learning more 
about the church. He met Rockefeller, 
whereupon the course of his life 
changed abruptly. 

For three summers thereafter, Eaton 
worked as a clerk in one of Rockefeller’s 
enterprises. Upon graduation from col- 
lege, Eaton found a full-time job as 
clerk waiting for him. He took it, for 
he had decided by this time that his 
career lay this way rather than in the 
ministry. 

In 1907, though he did not recognize 
it as such, the cornerstone of his two 
empires was laid. Rockefeller interests 
sent him to Manitoba, Canada, to se- 
cure a franchise for an electric power 
plant. Eaton got the franchise, but 
subsequently the interests behind him 
decided they didn’t want it after all. 
They asked Eaton if he would like it 
for himself. 

Eaton was just a young man, in his 
mid-20s. But he figured there was a 
chance here to make some big money. 
He took the franchise, borrowed heav- 
ily, and built an electric power plant at 
Brandon, Manitoba. In 1909, he sold 
it at a handsome profit. This gave him 
his initial stake. 
¢ Utility Group—From then until the 
early 1930s, Eaton spent much of his 
time gathering an immense group 
of utility companies. His holdings 
stretched throughout the Midwest, and 
from Canada to Brooklyn. Most of 
them eventually became consolidated 
under the corporate chieftainship of 
United Light & Power Co., a utility 
that served cities in Michigan and IIh- 
nois and that Eaton controlled. 

During this period of utility empire- 
building, Eaton became part of the 
financial catastrophe that broke the 
back of Samuel Insuil’s huge Midwest 
utility empire. Eaton has been blamed 
widely for the catastrophe; he himself 
maintains that he and Insull were 
friends, that the whole thing was the 


result of a miscalculation by Insull and 
his advisers. 

What happened was this: Eaton had 
a $65-million interest in tw Chicago 
utilities, Commonwealth Edison Co, 
and Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. He 
sold this interest to Insull at that price, 
The huge debt proved too much fo, 
Insull’s financial sinew to take, and the 
Insull utility companies slowly go}. 
lapsed. 

Observers who blame Eaton for the 

calamity say that Eaton, as a competi- 
tor of Insull, must have known that the 
combination of debt and competition 
would mean trouble for Insull. Eaton 
denies this. 
e Shares—While building up his util 
ity empire, Eaton was also busy on 
another project: Continental Shares, 
Inc. He formed it in 1926, nominalh 
as an investment trust. Actually, it be 
came a combination investment-hold. 
ing-financing agency. It grew fast. Its 
capital and surplus soared from $2.5 
million at the end of 1926 to $]23. 
million as of Sept. 30, 1930, the last 
year in which Eaton headed the com- 
pany as board chairman. 

The company’s assets went into the 
securities of all kinds of companies. 
Among them were Eaton’s United 
Light & Power, together with big steel, 
coal, rubber, paint, and paper comp 
nies. Shares of Continental were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and at one time were quoted at $300 
¢ Steel—Still a third project occupied 
Eaton’s thoughts in the vears before 
1930. This project envisioned a huge, 
fully integrated steel company that 
would challenge the supremacy of U.S. 
Steel Corp. 

The idea had its birth in 1925, when 
Eaton stepped into the financial tangle 
of Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
and emerged as the controlling interest. 
With Trumbull in his possession, Eaton 
quickly acquired several small iron and 
steel companies. Out of a somewhat 
confused mass of corporate identities, 
eventually, emerged Republic Steel 
Corp. 

The next step, as Eaton planned it, 
involved Inland Steel Co., in which he 
had a large financial interest. Inland 
would buy the controlling interest in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Then 
Inland would be consolidated with 
other Eaton steel enterprises, and the 
result would be the second-biggest U.S. 
steelmaker. 

But the plan never came off. Trouble 
now began to strike Eaton from right 
and left. One by one, the parts of his 
empire disintegrated 

The steel plan met trouble in the 
person of Bethlehem Steel Corp., which 
did not view happily the idea of losing 
its second-place ranking in the industry. 
It launched an attempt to buy Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube, one of the pillars 
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How low-cost quiet builds high-volume sales! 


The Johns-Manville Fibre- 
tone Acoustical Ceiling in 
this super market keeps 
noise to a minimum on the 
busiest day . . . creates a 
pleasant, unhurried at- 
mosphere that provides 
shopping comfort and 
stimulates buying. 


Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels 


Because distracting noise is so 
harmful to efficiency in any activity, 
practically all new building specifi- 
cations include acoustical ceilings 
for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building 
was constructed before sound con- 
trol became an established science, 
there is no reason for you to be 
handicapped by noise. You can 
have a Johns-Manville Fibretone* 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Johns-Manville Fibretone offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is 
highly efficient yet modest in cost. 
It consists of 12” square panels 
of sound-absorbing materials in 
which hundreds of small holes have 
been drilled. These holes act as 


“noise-traps” where sound energy 
is dissipated. Fibretone is predeco- 
rated, can belpainted and repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resist- 
ant finish. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings 
include Permacoustic*, a textured 
noncombustible tile with great 
architectural appeal; Transite*, per- 
forated acoustical panels; and Sana- 
coustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed with a noncombustible, 
sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M 
acoustical expert, or for a free book 
entitled ‘“‘Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Can- 
ada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 
1, Ontario. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 











Fibretone Panels are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 
Hundreds of small holes drilled into 
the sound absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency 





40 years of leadership 
in the manufacture of 
acoustical materials 








ANSWER TO YOUR BLUEPRINT 
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Created and developed by The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway to serve as 
the distribution hub of the southeast, the 
Southland Industrial Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia, is ready in every way for immediate 
plant construction. 


The following companies 
have already built or 
are planning to build in 
this planned industrial 
area: 


It is a 225-acre section only 4 miles from 
downtown, and within the Atlanta switching 
district. It lies alongside the main line of The 
NC&StL Railway, and immediately adjoins the 
yards where freight trains are made up and 
broken up. Spur tracks have been extended 
to each site from the main line in the Center, 
and with & trunk-line railroads serving Atlanta, 
direct rail service is assured on a 24-hour basis. 


* Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 

orp. 

Fibre Conversion Co. 

Southern States Iron & 
Roofing Co. 

U. S$. Menge! Plywoods, 
Inc. 


Thomas Furniture Co. 
General Cable Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Utilities and features are provided for each site: 


Get your free copy of ° Graded sites © Road system within project 
“The Central South— * Water © Paved by-pass roads to all highways 
Where Industry Goes ° Gas * New 4-lane highway bisects project 
. to Work."’ This * Electric power © Parking spaces, truck-loading zones 
colorful brochure tells * Sewage © Skilled lebor available locally 
why more and more * Telephone lines * Extensive residential creas nearby 
© Zoned properly 


industries are relocating 
or building branches in 


the Central South. Southland Industrial Center—the South’s first 


planned industrial district. 


For specific data on this or other sites in the 
Central South, write: 

G. G. Barbee, General Industrial Agent 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
203-A Union Station 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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EATON had taken a terrific financial beat. 


ing—how bad, nobody but he has ever 


known. 

of Eaton’s proposed giant compan 
Eaton countered with a court suit ¢ 
halt the Bethlehem-Youngstown deal. A 
long battle followed, during which 4l 
Eaton’s steel plans had to lie dormant 
Eaton emerged the winner, but the 
court proceedings had cost him a huge 
amount of money. Not only that; when 
Eaton staggered out of court, the coun- 


try was struggling with the Depression. 
Eaton had to banish his steel dream 
on the spot. 

Continental Shares, meanwhile, had 
likewise come upon hard times. The 
1929 stock market crash had brought 
the roof down upon the company. Its 
annual statement as of Dec. 31, 1931, 
showed a writeoff in stock values of 
more than $90-million since the pre- 
vious vear’s report. In 1930, for in- 
stance, the company had valued some 
416,000 shares of United Light & 
Power at $32.8-million; a vear later, it 
valued 449,000 at $5.3-million. 

The utility empire dissolved early in 
the 1930s largely as a result of new fed- 
eral regulations. Eaton was forced to 
dispose of great pieces of his holdings. 

Thus, as the Depression took hold of 
the country, Eaton stood amid ruins. 
He had taken a terrific financial beating 
—~how bad, nobody but he has ever 
known. He retired to his century-old 
farmhouse in a Cleveland suburb to lick 
his wounds. 


ll. The Second Empire 


Cyrus Eaton is a man of great, fierce 
pride. He may not seem so to a casual 
visitor; for he is a quiet man, almost 
bookish. He is a calm, charming host. 
He does not smoke, and he drinks ver 
sparingly. He never loses his temper 
public, never raises his voice, never even 
admits the existence of enemies—onh 
“detractors,” or people with “different 
philosophies.”” The loss of his fortune 
did not bother him nearly so much as 
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both time and money. Now here is a new way to save. A Multilith Systemat 
iy rT duplicating master can be incorporated into your carbon sets. 
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od to This master looks and handles like an ordinary sheet of paper. You can write 
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Result: a better product 
—at lower cost—when 


they learned that 


Every Crack 
Has a Cause 





Crack as revealed by 
Magnaglo in the end-bell 
casting on an electric motor 
—caused by improper handling. 


This could happen in your plant, too. 


Cracked parts were coming through 
in production runs. Sampling inspec- 
tion with Magnaflux* of parts in 
process pointed to faulty handling of 
the casting in the plant. This was 
corrected. Then, only good parts free 
from cracks were machined and 
finished. After that mo time or money 
was wasted on cracked parts that 
would only be rejected in final 
inspection. 


Used at any stage of production — 
from receiving inspection toshipping 
— intelligent use of Magnaflux shows 
the cause of cracks, reduces scrap, 
and lowers costs. Magnaflux finds 
all cracks cheaply and fast. 


Have a Magnaflux engineer give you 
the facts, or write for our free book- 
let, “Finding the ‘How and Where’ 
of Lower Production Costs.” 


* Magnaflux and Magnaglo are registered 
trade marks of the Magnaflux Corporation 


MAGNAFLUX 





MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 West Lawrence Avenve ©@ Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York 36 «+ Pittsburgh 36 + Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 + Dallas19 + Los Angeles 58 
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“... from now on, he can get 
all the financial backing he 


wants...” 
EATON starts on p. 123 


the loss of personal prestige. Before the 
1930s, he had been in constant demand 
by railroads and industrial companies in 
need of directors and advisers. Now, he 
found himself being ousted even from 
companies he had helped create. 

e Otis—Eaton began his long return 
climb on the ladder of Otis & Co. This 
was an investment banking company of 
which Eaton was majority owner; it was 
one of the few valuable possessions he 
had salvaged from the Depression. 

Eaton had always been critical of ne- 
gotiated agreements between underwrit- 
ing companies and their clients. He 
favored sealed bids, and during the late 
1930s and early 1940s he pushed a 
fierce crusade for general acceptance of 
his philosophy. This crusade did two 
things for Eaton: It made him and Otis 
& Co. felt throughout the financial com- 
munity, and it gained him a powerful 
friend: Robert R. Young. 

Young had moved into the Cleveland 

scene to buy up the tangled railroad 
holdings of the Van Sweringen brothers. 
He fell in with Eaton and cheered 
Eaton’s philosophy loudly. Otis & Co. 
steadily gained business. By 1946, it 
was one of the top 10 underwriting out- 
fits in the country. 
e Trouble—Otis & Co.’s road was not 
all smooth, however. About five vears 
ago the company became involved in a 
rough court argument with Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., an Otis client. Otis 
headed a syndicate that had agreed to 
offer the public a $10-million issue of 
Kaiser-Frazer common stock. Then, for 
reasons that differ from one account of 
the case to another, the syndicate 
backed out, refused to handle the offer- 
ing. The long legal battle at one point 
came close to putting Otis & Co. out 
of business. 

The company emerged from court 
with a clean bill of health. But it is 
functioning in a much more limited 
way today, as a sort of private banking 
agencv rather than a retailer of securi- 
ties. 
¢ Rails and Steel—Otis & Co.'s early 
success put Eaton back on his feet, 
however. He determinedly set about 
building his second empire. One by 
one, he gathered these segments: 

Chesapeake & Ohio RR. Eaton’s 
association with Young turned his eyes 
to this railroad, and he began buving 
into it soon after Young pulled it out 
of the Van Sweringen tangle. Today, 
Eaton is principal stockholder and 
chairman of the board. 

Portsmouth Steel Co. This was 
formed in 1946 by Eaton and some 


1 


friends to take over the Portsmouth, 
(Ohio) works of Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Eaton eventually sold the physical prop. 
erty to Detroit Steel Corp. Despite 
stockholder opposition, he kept Ports. 
mouth Steel’s corporate shell as a hold- 
ing company, and has now invested 
some of its money in Follansbce Stee] 
Corp. Portsmouth Steel money is also 
invested in: 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
iron ore producer of which Eaton has 
been a director for 30 years. It was to 
have plaved a part the giant steel 
company he envisioned in his first em- 


| nus 1S an 


pire. It gets some of the ore it sells 
from: 

Steep Rock Iron Mines. Eaton 
financed this mining venture with 4 
loan from’ Reconstruction — Finance 


Corp. It has been producing well over 
a million tons of rich ore per vear, and 
is expected to double its output this 
year or next. 

West Kentucky Coal Co. 
pany had once been the property of a 
public utility holding company, but was 
divested under govern 


Chis com- 


nent orders. Af- 
ter a period of backing and filling by 


Young, Eaton, and third _ bidder, 
Eaton emerged with (1) the stock and 
(2) chairmanship of the board. Eaton 


denies reports that, in this deal, he was 
acting on behalf of his friend John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers. 
¢ Other Segments—There are many 
more parts to Eaton’s second empire. 
He is a director of Sherwin-Williams 
Co., as he was in his first empire. He 
is the principal owner of an estimated 
billion tons of iron ore, as vet un- 
developed, on Ungava Bay, Quebec 
There is little doubt in the minds 
of Clevelanders that from now on, no 
matter what enterprise catches Eaton’s 
eve, he can get all the financial backing 
he wants. His association with Robert 
R. Young is known to be close: Indeed, 
there are some who Eaton’s spec- 
tacular recoverv in the past seven or 


eight vears has come about _largel 
through Young and his illegedlv huge 
sources of monev in Texas. This 1s 


sheer speculation. But whether it 1 
true or not, it’s reasonable to suppose 
that Young will give Eaton backing if 
he asks for it. 

e At Home—WVill he ask for it? Nobod\ 
knows but Eaton. He savs he will stav 
in the business of making monev until 
his health, which is rugged, ceases to 
be so. 

When he retires, it will probably be 
to one of his two cattle farms. One 1s 
near Cleveland, the other in Nova 
Scotia, where he was born. He will te- 
tire to his cattle and his books, both 
of which he loves. But it is doubtful 
that, even then, he will neglect bust 
ness news and the daily stock market 
report. 
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YOU LOOKED LATELY? 


How long since you've seen your product on a loading 
dock, side by side with your competitors’? Does your 
container reflect the care and quality you've put into 
your product? 


Gaylord Boxes are built to quality standards as exact- 

ing as those you insist upon in your own plant. You 

and everyone with whom you do business will recognize 
pose the look of leadership Gaylord containers add to your 
ig if products. 


Dod Does your product deserve a Gaylord container? For fast 


a service, contact your nearby Gaylord sales office today. 


s to 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES +» FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION T. LOU 
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arget for Strike: GM a ford? 


s Contracts run out at about the same time, so it 


could be either. It could even be both, though Detroit 


doesn’t think so. 


@ It would cost the union less to walk out at Ford, 
but UAW politics might dictate a major push at GM. 

@ Anyway, a strike would be a last resort. UAW 
has lately had friendly relations with both auto companies, 
and it still hopes one of them will pioneer a deal. 


“Who are they gonna hit this spring 
General Motors or Ford?” 

Anyone connected with labor or man- 
agement in Detroit gets this question 
tossed at him many times a day now 
that auto contract bargaining is draw- 
ing near. Nobody has an answer. Per- 
haps even the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) doesn’t know for sure, yet. But 
speculation is running high. 

The General Motors Corp. contract 
expires first, May 29. The Ford Motor 
Co. contract runs out two days later. 
Negotiations will be going on simultane- 
vusly. So far, there are no real signs 
that either GM or Ford will give any- 
thing other than a firm “no” to UAW’s 
guaranteed-wage demand. 

In that case, what happens? A strike? 
Ii so, it could be against both GM and 
Ford though Detroit is inclined to dis- 
count such a possibility. So the ques- 
tion narrows down to: which employer? 
¢ Shifting Strategy—Bargaining is a 
give-and-take process of compromise, 
and union strategy—like management’s— 
has to be flexible. When it is directed 
simultaneously but separately at two em- 
plovers of the stature of GM and Ford, 
the strategy must be free-moving enough 
to be turned to conform with manage- 
ment’s shifts at the bargaining table. If 
one employer shows a willingness to 
work out a deal, union negotiating pres- 
sure will automatically grow on the 
other. 

In the auto bargaining, this can work 
either way. That’s what makes it so 
lard to give a straight answer to the 
big question: Who'll be struck? 

However, some of the factors that 
will go into the answer can be traced: 

¢ UAW would probably prefer a 
contract settlement, first, with GM— 
because what it does would more likely 
set a firm pattern. 

e While the union is determined 
to strike, if necessary, for a guaranteed 
wage or guaranteed employment, it still 
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hopes that a walkout can be avoided. 
It notes that both GM and Ford have 
“pioneered” in injecting new ideas into 
labor contracts. 

¢ Strictly from a cost standpoint, 
UAW would rather strike Ford than 
GM, should a strike seem necessary. 
Even a $25-million strike fund (the 
amount UAW contemplates) might not 
be enough to support a long GM walk- 
out—but it would probably be adequate 
for a strike against Ford. 

eIn a toss-up between GM and 
Ford, union politics might become in- 
volved in a decision. GM _ locals are 
strongly tied to UAW’s Pres. Walter 
Reuther, Ford locals to Carl Stellato, a 
politically ambitious Reuther critic. 
¢GM and UAW-Since the sitdown 
strike of the late 1930s and especially 
since the 114-day strike of 1945-46, 
General Motors has generally shown a 
cooperative attitude toward UAW. In 
1948, GM negotiated a pattern-setting 
contract with UAW that linked wages 
to living costs through an escalation for- 
mula. Two years later, the corporation 
signed a five-year contract with UAW 
that continued the tie between wages 
and living costs and also provided an 
annual-improvement-factor raise. Un- 
der this contract, without further bar- 
gaining, GM wages have gone up 44¢ 
an hour in five years. 

When the escalation formula was 
written into the GM contract in 1950, 
UAW joined with the corporation in 
describing it as “historic” (BW—May27 
’50,p102). The union also praised the 
corporation for its “far-sighted” policy 
when GM agreed to sit down and nego- 
tiate amendments to the five-year con- 
tract, in midterm, after UAW intro- 
duced its “living document” theory of 
contracts in 1953. 

While GM has indicated in bargain- 
ing preliminaries that it opposes the 
guaranteed wage in principle (BW— 
Mar.5’55,p120), it has made clear that 





it strongly favors long-term contract 
and would like another. 

UAW will enter bargaining Opposed 
to any contract for more than two year, 
But two things should be kept in ming. 
(1) GM is not adverse to introducing 
new ideas into its contract; and (2) 
any deal on guaranteed wages, offered 
in return for another five-year contract 
will probably find UAW teceptive—up. 
less negotiations at Ford appear to be 
moving toward a guarantee plan without 
a long contract term 
¢ Ford and UAW—Ford also has pio. 
neered through the years in new indus 
trial relations policies. It was the fist 
to give the union shop to UAW, and 
the first to agree to a major pension 
plan in the auto industry. Later, in 
1953, Ford also agreed—in a voluntary 
reopening—to increase pension benefits, 

Ford has come off comparatively 
well in its tilts with UAW. The com- 
pany has had only two national strikes, 
both of short duration. One came in 
1941 as a result of the union’s demands 
for recognition. The other occurred 
in 1949 over a somewhat nebulous 
“speedup” issue. 

Because Ford workers have never had 
to give militant strike support to a 
UAW contract drive, many in Detroit 
speculate that this is Ford’s year for 
concentrated union pressure and, if 
necessary, a walkout. 
¢ Matter of Costs—Such things as these 
may, of course, have no bearing on 
union strategy. Some say money may 
be a big UAW consideration. 

Nobody wants a strike. If GM's fig 
ures on the size of the auto market this 
year are accurate, talk of the “need of 
an auto strike to clear warehouses” can 
be discounted. A walkout against either 
of the two major producers could, in 
fact, be extremely costly. It could be 
costly, too, for the union. 

You can be sure of this: Both man- 
agement and labor are extremely con 
scious of the probability that any strike 
on the basic issue of guaranteeing pat 
could be a long one—it would involve 
a matter of principle as well as labor 
costs, and a compromise on such an 
issue is difficult. 

So, suppose both GM and Ford sav 
flat and final “no” on the guaranteed 
wage. What would UAW face in the 
way of strike costs? 

* eGM has more than 380,000 
hourly-rate employees in its domestic 
plants. If UAW should pay an average 
of $10 a week to GM strikers (and 
some in UAW are talking of $25 4 
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1otrucks replace 30 
-cut costs 62 % 


Wr 10 50-ton trucks equipped 
with Allison TorgmaTic DRIVES 
replaced 30 mechanical-drive 20- and 
30-ton trucks at Sunnyhill Coal Com- 
pany’s New Lexington mine: 

Operating costs dropped 18.6¢ per ton, 
Maintenance costs were cut 13.1¢ per 
ton, 

And the TORQMATIC-equipped trucks 
now haul 32.6 more tons per truck 
hour. 

But lower costs are only part of the 
story. 

On-the-job accidents have dropped 
sharply. Drivers stay fresher, more 
alert because they now have no clutch 
pedal to push — quick-shift at full 
throttle with finger-tip hydraulic con- 
trol—have only 3 shifts instead of 7 
or 10. 






FIRST MATCHED 
UNITS BUILT BY 
ONE MANUFACTURER 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT 


Wet weather worries have almost dis- 
appeared—road maintenance costs are 
lower. Smooth power transmission by 
the Allison Torgmatic Drives lets 
trucks drive through mud and muck— 
conditions that often shut down the 
mine before TORQMATIC-equipped 
units came on the job. 


Big reason for lower operating and 
maintenance costs is shock-free power 
transmission by the matched 
TorRQMATIC Converter-Transmission 
teams. The Converter absorbs shock 
loads instead of transmitting them 
along the drive line—protects engine, 
differential, drive shaft and transmis- 
sion from damage. 


There’s an Allison TorgmatTic DRIVE 
for your 40- to 400-horsepower gaso- 
line and Diesel equipment. New low- 


cost 40-150 h.p. Torgmatic Converters 
easily fit present equipment, are com- 
pletely self-contained for simple instal- 
lation. Get full details about Allison 
Torgmatic Drives from your equip- 
ment manufacturer or dealer or write: 
Allison Division of General Motors 


Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


ALLISON 
TORQMATIC DRIVES 
Unbeatable Team for Maximum 

Operating Economy 


@ Quick-Shifts at full throttle with finger- 
tip hydraulic control 

@ Holds power to load at all times —no 
clutch pedal to push—no gearshift guess 

@ Reduces maintenance costs by absorbing 
shock — eliminates engine lugging — pro- 
longs equipment life 

@ First torque converter-transmission team 
designed to work as a unit and built by 
one manufacturer 


@ Cuts driver training costs 


J 
(LIC? DRIVES 


HYDRAULIC DRIVES FOR TRUCKS * CRANES * TRACTORS * SCRAPERS * SHOVELS * DRILLING RIGS 


week) union costs would range upward 
from $3.8-million a week. 

e Ford has about 140,000 em. 
ployees, less than half as many as GY 
The same average $10-a-week strike 
benefit would cost UAW $1.4-million, 

These figures do not include the ag. 
ministrative costs of a strike—for news. 
paper ads, radio time, and the like. 

If finances were a major consider. 
tion, UAW might choose to strike Ford | 
rather than GM. It could stretch jt | 
available funds much further. : 
e War Chest—The auto union’s ap. 





nual report, just released, shows a strike } 

fund of about $7.3-million now. The 

fund dropped by $363,367 in 1954 be. ' 

cause of the high cost of two small but 

long walkouts—the 10-month strike \ 

against Kohler Co., in Wisconsin, stil] | 
ee going on, and the recently-ended 110 

day strike against Ford Motor Co. of F 

Black & Decker Saws are your best buy! Canada. But UAW isn’t counting on I 

Black & Decker Heavy-Duty Saws are more powerful—driven by spe- only this $ 3-millic mn r 

cially-designed, better-built B&D motors! All parts are built for extra- Delegates to UAW convention in 
long service! Fast adjustments make every rip, bevel and compound Cleveland, to open Mar - ols will be 
cut a snap! Foolproof telescoping guard and retracting lever are plus asked _to imczease dues temporarily” 

from $5 to $7.50 a month until a $25. } 


safety features! See your nearest outlet for demonstration. For free cat- 


alog, write: THe BLack & Decker Mr. Co., Dept W035, Towson 4, Md. million strike fund is in the bank; dues 


asi titeetnati PR , would then revert to $5 a month as long 
Electric” irect er. 
a ane se as the fund remains above $15-million. 


QD If this plan is approved, and it’s likely 3 
& = (7) to be, UAW expects to have $25-million u 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS on hand for strike support shortly after 
General Motors or Ford bargaining a 
reaches a deadline in June. It would 


_ also have a strike fund income of about 
$6.5-million a month 


Choose from 4 models: 


8 $96.50 
eercccces . $114.50 
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Half the space! Save 40% of 

: ' all the eset? posting and e Arithmetic—A little simple mathemat- U 
IS IS AD reference time! ics would show that UAW strike funds to 
@ ote f —including the anticipated monthly in- . 


come during a strike—would sustain a 
GM strike for only nine weeks compared pl 
with an indefinite period for Ford. 
However, the arithmetic is too sim- 
ple. UAW is now so well disciplined d 
that strike benefits could be omitted, 


for fast, accurate and economical han- 
dling of inventory ... cost ... sales 
++. personnel... service... dues... 
membership . . . and most other active 
card records. 





delayed, or given and later withdrawn - 
without resulting in a_ back-to-work M. 
movement. UAW’s last big strike—15 ide 


weeks against Chrysler in 1950—actualh 
cost the union only about $4-million. To 


























Brn fl e UAW Politics—Another possibly im- SU] 
available. portant factor in determining which Its 
company UAW will hit this spring 1s - 
Cardineers make simplified practical its internal political structure. 

record controls work faster at lower e GM locals are firmly in Walter the 
cath, Continaese euasage S955 caning Reuther’s camp; they are controlled lo Te 
in space and cost (compared to other cals and can be counted on to follow It V 
type files). Models are available for h ‘d: £ internation! U AW e} 
every requirement. Capacities range = ee 6 ae 4 De 
from 1,500 to 14,000 for record sizes ¢ Ford locals, on the other han zc 

up to 9x54” or 8x8”. Get the facts on are less solidly behind Reuther; they 
better lower-cost record keeping. Call _ take their guidance more from Carl A 
your local Diebold representative or | slates 1 | Stellato, president of Local 600. Stel- i 
use coupon today. 926 Mulberry Rd., S.E. | lato and his policy-making aides m tl 

. ~ om te win- é 
| Please send full information about Cardineer Rotary | Local 600 are more interested in ; of { 
° ® ; uing a shorter work week than a guar 
| Card Files for our ___mtmm____ records. | hei uni 

i anteed wage, largely because of their 

| Firm ! oe ae “a Thev mer 
| individual Tate | strong fears of Ford automation. re 
eecCrer er aeves re j | are also strongly opposed to long-term 7 
926 Mulberry Rd., S. E. i City Senn State { contracts and to any policy of automatic dif 
Canton 2, Ohio Need | | pay boosts—c-of-l and productivity 195, 
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raises, for instance. They prefer six- 
month wage reopenings. 

Stellato told his 60,000-member 
Local 600 recently that “politics and 

rsonal differences” between Reuther 
and him have been “‘cast aside” in view 
of the 1955 bargaining fight. It is ru- 
mored in Detroit that the two men have 
reached an agreement of convenience 
on bargaining strategy. According to 
the report, Stellato is pledged to a shoul- 
der-to-shoulder fight beside Reuther for 
1 guaranteed wage and a short-term 
contract in 1955, and Reuther is 
pledged to making Local 600’s short- 
week objective UAW’s No. 1 bargain- 
ing goal during the next negotiations— 
whether the guaranteed wage wins or 
loses this year. 

However, rivalry of ideas and leader- 
ship between Reuther and Stellato is 
by po means settled for good, and it 
may vet become an important factor in 
the guaranteed-wage battle. 


More Wage Cuts... 


.. in UAW plants loom, 
as two companies pressure 
union to help them through 
a famine period. 


Competitive pressures have led two 
more firms in the stronghold of CIO’s 
United Auto Workers to ask the union 
to go along with pay cuts. 

Last year two auto firms, Kaiser- 
Willys in Toledo (BW-—Apr.24’54, 
pl44) and Studebaker in South Bend 
(BW—Aug.21’54,p122), got UAW to 
agree to drop incentive pay plans, with 
a result that on the surface at least 
looked like pay cuts. Then an auto 
supplier, Pressed Metals of America, at 
Maryville, Mich., tried the wage cut 
idea, but with little success. 

Now big Electric Auto-Lite Co., in 
Toledo, one of the giants among auto 
suppliers, says it has to cut the pay of 
its 6,300 workers to remain competi- 
tive; and in Jackson, Mich., Sparks- 
Withington Co. says that if it can’t cut 
the wages of the 750 employees in its 
Television Div. (represented by UAW) 
it will have to close the plant. 

* No Trend—No one in labor circles in 
Detroit professes to see any trend in 
the wage cut requests. At the same 
time, a request of UAW to agree to a 
wage cut was practically unheard of 
until a year ago, when Kaiser-Willys 
talked UAW into it. However, a sort 
of fluid wage arrangement exists by a 
umon-management gentlemen’s agree- 
ment at some feast-or-famine machine 
shops in Detroit. 

The two latest instances stem from 
different causes. Auto-Lite had a bad 
1954, chiefly because its principal cus- 
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It’s O.K... 

i’ve got the 
FORT HOWARD 
PAPER TOWELS! 





If you want a paper towel that takes the drip 
out of a dunking, rely on Fort Howard Paper 
Towels — because Fort Howard’s Stabilized 
Absorbency keeps paper towels fresh and 
fully absorbent regardless of towel age. 


That’s why you can buy Fort Howard Towels 
in economical quantities and know the last 
case will be just as absorbent as the first. And 
remember, only Fort Howard offers the 18 
grades and folds that assure low-cost user 
satisfaction for every type of washroom. 


Call your Fort Howard distributor salesman 
today . . . he has the towel to fit your needs! 


NOUR QHAM AY 





FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
For 36 Years Manufacturers of Quality Towels, Toilet Tissue 








and Paper Napkins 
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AIR Parcel Post 


broadens your markets 


FASTER SERVICE! Use speedy 
Air Parcel Post to put your 
product in a better compet- 
itive position in distant 
markets — and to eliminate 
costly warehousing. 


ECONOMICAL, TOO! A one- 
pound package crosses the 
nation overnight — for only 
80 cents — spans oceans in 
hours. 


CONVENIENT, SAFE! Near as 
your Post Office. Can go In- 
sured or Registered; C.O.D. 
and Special Delivery. 





For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
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tomer, Chrysler Corp., had a bad year. 
While Chrysler business has turned 
up—and Auto-Lite’s, too—the upturn 
hasn’t been fast or sharp enough to 
overcome Auto-Lite’s 1954 setback. At 
the end of last week, the local bargain- 
ing committee had rejected the pro- 
posal without closing the door. A union 
man said something might still be 
worked out if things are really as bad 
as the company said. 

¢ Out of Line—The Sparks-Withing- 
ton situation has a twist all its own. 
As long ago as last October, John J. 
Smith, company president, asked the 
union to take a cut of 18¢ an hour— 
which finally was put up to a union 
vote and rejected last week. The 18¢ 
represents the amount the workers get 
under escalation and improvement- 
factor clauses in a contract that went 
into effect in 1950. In other words, 
the company has an auto-tvpe contract 
for work in the TV field. That’s 
Smith’s objection. 

Smith savs his company’s Television 


Div. pays the highest wages in the Ty 


1 


industry, averaging $2.02 an hour, yy 
$1.73 for the industry average; that his 
company is the only one in the Ty 
business with escalation, improvement. 
factor, and pension uses. UAW says 


Sandusky, Ohio. 


has just 


the Philco plant 
pays higher wages and 
fringe benefits. 

¢ Results—Smith 


aS Many 


ims that because 


of his high labor he has had to 
sell his TV sets below cost, contribut 
ing to a loss in the last fiscal vear of 
more than $400,000. James A. Mor 


egional director. 
ubles are due t 
1 bad merchandis 


gan, assistant UAW 
savs the company’s t1 
“mismanagement 


ing.” 

Before last week’s vote, Smith said 
that if the cut was turned down hk 
either would shut down the TV diy 


sion at Jackson and move where labor 
costs were lower, or farm out the Work 
to other manufacturers. Immediateh 
after the union vote, he wouldn't s 
what he would do 


Merger Interest Spreads 


Firemen & Enginemen may be first rail brotherhood 
to tie up with merged AFL-CIO . . . Glass unions sift unity 


plans. . 
on independent craft group. 


It’s rumored that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
may move quickly to unite with a 
merged AFL-CIO. BLF&E authorized 
its officers in 1947 to take whatever 
steps toward mergers or new affiliations 
that might be desirable. Since the 
power has never been voided, Pres. 
H. S. Gilbert and other BLF&E ofh- 
cers are in a strategic position to act on 
any unity bid. 

There is little doubt that one will 
be offered. AFL-CIO merger pro- 
ponents foresee the carly entry of the 
major rail brotherhoods—now independ- 
ent—into labor's new “single trade 
union center” (BW —Feb.26'55,p102). 

BLF&E has a claimed 100,000 mem- 
bers. It attempted to work out a merger 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers several years ago, but failed. 
Recently, BLE has been increasing 
pressure on BLF&E wherever interests 
conflict. 

According to talk in Cleveland—home 
of the brotherhoods—and Washington, 
BLE isn’t likely to rush into a merged 
AFL-CIO; its policymakers have al- 
wavs felt that more can be gained by 
independent status. BLF&E, on the 
other hand, reportedly feels that it 
would be able to pick up strength 
through a merger. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 


. AFL Machinists and ClO Auto Workers gang up 


men is also on record as considering 
afhliation with a united AFL-CIO 
(BW—Feb.19’55,p25 

» 


AFL’s International Assn. of Ma 
chinists and CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers are collaborating against a new 
independent union of  tool-anddie 
makers—set up in October, 1953, in an 
effort to snatch high-skilled craftsmen 
away from unions that also bargain for 
production workers 

The new organization—the Intema- 
tional Assn. of Tool Craftsmen—broke 
away from IAM in Rock Island, Ill. 
contending that craftsmen would fare 
better in bargaining if they werent 
tied to less-skilled groups. It has rt 
cruited a number of small groups m 
tool rooms and die shops since then, 
and is now concentrating its organizing 
in the Rock Island-Moline-Racine 
(Wis.) area. 

National Labor Relations Board pe 
titions for three craft elections ar 
pending against [AM ind UAW. The 
rival unions, working under “no raid- 
ing” and “mutual assistance” agree 
ments, are pooling efforts to oppose the 
scheduling of NLRB 


“Discussions” on bringing all AFL 
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e a The 1924 road has served 30 
>diatel 
n't sai years at low annual cost, but... 
1954 CONCRETE ROADS ARE EVEN BETTER 
FOR THESE -3 IMPORTANT REASONS 
hood 
unity Concrete roads have come a long way since they brought 
the nation “out of the mud” 30 years ago. Many old pave- 
g Up ments are still serving, but you can expect even better per- 
formance of modern concrete roads. One good reason is 
AIR-ENTRAINED CONCRETE, perhaps the greatest develop- 
idering ment in modern paving technology. Billions of microscopic 
L-Cl0 air bubbles per cubic foot, produced by a resinous or a fatty 
additive, act as expansion chambers for freezing water. 
This trapped air eliminates damage to concrete pavements 
ff Me from weathering or the action of snow-removal chemicals. 
Wotk- 
a new A GRANULAR SUBBASE is something you never see—a firm 
and-die layer of crushed stone or gravel under the concrete pave- 
, ae ment. Wet, unstable soil under the slab tends to squirt out 
a at joints and edges under repeated impact of heavy traffic, 
ceils leaving the pavement without adequate support. But a granu- 
_— lar subbase provides good drainage that prevents this. On 
_broke the now-famous Maryland Test Road, concrete slabs that 
d. Ill. were built on granular material survived six months of gruel- 
ld fare ing durability tests— equivalent to more than 20 years of 
veren't normal highway traffic—without a single failure of any kind. 
has Te- 
Nite SAWED JOINTS give you a much smoother ride. Years ago 
nizing engineers thought they needed wide and frequent joints to 
Racine accommodate the expansion and contraction of the concrete. 
Now they know they need only provide against uncontrolled 
rd pe- cracking as the concrete shrinks. They saw a thin groove 
ns are across the hardened concrete slab a few inches deep and 
. The seal it with material that won’t squeeze out. Shrinkage causes 
0 raid: a fracture line, invisible on the surface, to open below the 
Oe sawed slot, which itself is so narrow it isn’t felt and may not 
— be seen by the motorist. For more facts get the free booklet, 
Old type joint (left). Narrow, sawed joint of @ modern concrete pavement (right). “Why Concrete.” It is distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 
| AFL PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Dept. A3b-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
< A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
2,1 * 











Don’t Walk... 


push a button and 


TALK! 


¢Are your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switchboard snarled? Can you 
reach hard-to-locate employees? Is 
production lagging? Executone inter- 
com puts an end to this time-and- 
money waste! 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts costs! 

No matter what your business, or 
size. let us prove that Executone pays 
for itself quickly— many times over. 
Mail coupon now— 
no obligation! 





Liecilone 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


~—-—— 7 
I executone, inc., Dept. Q-1 | 
] 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
| Without obligation, please let me have: | 

C) The name of your local Distributor | 
! (1) Complete descriptive literature ] 
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and CIO glassworkers’ unions together 
into a strong, 100,000-member organ- 
ization are contemplated. But any such 
consolidation would require long, hard 
negotiating. 

Currently, there are three AFL 
unions in the field—the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Assn., the Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union, and the Glass Cutters’ 
League of America. CIO has one 
union, the Glass, Ceramic & Silica 
Sand Workers, outnumbered about 
2-to-1 by the AFL unions. 

Feeling in the industry is that getting 


the three AFL unions to join forces 
would be more difficult than uniting 
the AFL group with the CIO union, 

The Glass Bottle Blowers recently 
negotiated a 5¢ pay hike for some 36. 
000 emplovees in the glass-container 
industry, effective last week. At the 
same time, it announced that union and 
employer committees are studying 
guaranteed annual wage for the ip. 
dustry, although negotiations on 4 
GAW issue won’t be possible before 
early 1957, when glass-container con- 
tracts expire. 


McDonald Challenge in USW 


Besides steel contract negotiations, he has an upris- 
ing within his own union to think about. After a contract 
is signed, there may be a contest for a vice-presidency. 


New pressures will push steel industry 
negotiations this summer into a critical 
test for union leadership. While bar- 
gaining between Big Steel and the 
CIO’s United Steelworkers is contrac- 
tually limited to wages, the outcome 
will have effects on a far broader side. 

This broadening of significance is 
not the doing of USW Pres. David J. 
McDonald. Last week, McDonald re- 
peated that the contract talks would be 
limited to the single issue of wages. In 
effect, he ruled out the possibility that 
he might go after the guaranteed annual 
wage midway in the two-year contract. 
He said he’ll “adhere” to the contract 
provision for reopening on wages only. 

At the same time, McDonald found 
the scope of the talks growing in spite 
of his self-imposed restrictions. 
¢ Challenge—A union official is always 
on the spot when a settlement is about 
to be made. He has to secure enough 
of a gain to satisfy the membership. In 
McDonald’s case, one goal will be at 
least to match the figure of the CIO’s 
United Auto Workers. 

McDonald’s arch rival, UAW Pres. 
Walter Reuther, is out to win the 
guaranteed wage. Whether he gets it or 
not, the settlement terms will be in 
monev figures, and McDonald is sure 
to trv to match the total “package” 
figure. 

Apart from this, McDonald must 
also face the first intra-union challenge 
to his leadership over the post of USW 
vice-president. 
¢ Crown Prince—Last week, at USW’s 
executive board meeting in Washington, 
McDonald chose his assistant, Howard 
Hague, to fill the post. This stirred up 
opposition. The anti-McDonald forces 
countered with a strong candidate for 
special election to come after the con- 
tract signing. 

Unless Hague withdraws (a rumored 
possibility as a McDonald peace move) 


his opponent will be Joseph Molony, 
USW’s New York state district director, 
Molony first clashed with McDonald 
two vears ago over handling of a dispute 
at a Dunkirk (N. Y.) plant. Since then, 
he has been the rallying point for Mc 
Donald’s opponents 
At this point, it looks unlikely that 
Molony could displace McDonald’s can 
didate. But the outcome will probabh 
hang largely on what kind of settlement 
McDonald can obtain 
e Out of Tune—If there is a contest, it 
will be the first among top union off 
cers in the unions hist In itself, this 
indicates some dissatisfaction, as does 
the executive board’s split vote—t 
ported to be 22 to 9—in favor of Hague’s 
temporary appointme 
The board also 

e Heard an address by AFL Pres 
George Meany on the benefits of the 
coming AFL-CIO merger (BW-—Feb. 
19’55,p25) and union organization as 
a whole. This visit was unprecedented. 

e Followed through on Meanv’s 
subject by unanimously approving the 
merger arrangement in a resolution that 
praised McDonald’s “great persuasive 
powers” in helping to bring it about. 
McDonald also announced that his 
union would end its bovcott of the AFL- 
CIO no-raiding pact 

e Issued a strong 
backing up its memb« 
fifth Amendment to avoid testifving 
before Congress on Communism. 
¢ Rivalry Goes On—McDonald also 11 
dicated that his feud with Reuther 
won’t be ended by achievement of the 
AFL-CIO merger. He isserted that 
the CIO industrial union department 
that’s to be set up within the new union 
should be held bv a full-time president. 
It this opinion prevails, it would rule out 
Reuther’s election for the post, since 
he will retain his presidency of the 
United Auto Worker! 


licv statement 
who invoke the 
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uy in the niqht _— 


Out of the night it comes . . . insistent, persistent, 
demanding. Out of the small room across the hall, 
from a small boy who should be sleeping there. . . 
“Daddy, I want a drink of water.” 


Small boys aren’t the only ones that cry for water. 
Cities cry for it, too. And industries. And the engineer 
brings it to them . . . by building dams and creating 
lakes . . . by constructing conduits, aqueducts, pipe 
lines, tunnels . . . by designing waterworks, filter 
plants, pumping stations. 


Today, through the skill of the engineer, the desert is 
being made to blossom like the rose, cities are given a 
new lease on life, industries are given a chance to 
grow and expand. 





A Harrisbur 


PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 


In large measure, the pace of man’s progress is set by 
the contributions of the engineer . . . this man to whom 
nothing is fantastic, nothing impossible. The engineer 
never asks, ‘Can it be done?”’; he knows that it can. 
His only questions are: “How best? How much? How 
soon ?”’. In finding his answers, the engineer clears the 
path for cooperation between owner, contractor and 
financier . . . and builds a foundation of knowledge that 
allows the creation of another modern miracle. 


Ever the creator and builder, the engineer flourishes 
: ——— ’ 8 

best in the fertile soil of free enterprise. Unhampered 

dey I E 

by artificial horizons imposed by the ideology of 
political dictators, he adds accomplishment to accom- 
plishment to help make man’s life more productive, 
more enjoyable, more safe. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 


- Pennsylvania . 
' no Engineers 








HOW TO STEP UP EFFICIENCY 
OF MEN AND MACHINES 
RECORDER 
+ 
TOTALIZER 








Automaticallyrecords 
the time and duration of | ; r= 
every stop — every go |j | 
period of machines, 
processes or systems. |. 
Also computes and reg- : J- 


isters total ‘‘on"’ time. ‘et = a 


NY axio12 © 


Can save thousands of 
dollars by helping re- 
duce ‘‘down" time; by 
increasing efficiency 
and improving control. 
Ideal for all analyses in 
all industries. 

















For detailed literature, write Dept. BW-3 
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What About This 


Tennessee Town? 


This is just one of over a hundred 
Tennessee towns and cities already 
covered by an industrial survey. It reg- 
istered 21,000 people as available to 
industry. And this town is eager to 
welcome a new plant and help it get 
established. 

This industrial opportunity can be du- 
plicated many times in Tennessee. 250 
Tennessee towns and cities offer an 
abundant labor supply and a royal wel- 
come for the industries who locate in the 
state. More information about them and 
Tennessee's other industrial advantages 
are outlined in a free booklet — “Basic 
Data — Industrial Tennessee."” No cost 
or obligation. 
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Tennessee Industrial & 
Agricultural Development Comm. 
A-12 Cordell Hull Bidg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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° Send your “Basic Data” booklet 
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MERGER-MINDED O. A. Knight, CIO oil union head (left), 
Elwood Swisher (right), and Walter Reuther’s aide, Richard Leonard, applaud as... 


New Union Raises Its Voice 


CIO’s oil and chemical unions unite. 
program for stepped-up bargaining and organizing. 


A new Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
came into being last week as CIO’s Oil 
Workers International Union and Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers merged 
after a year’s negotiations. The OC- 
&AW, which claims 200,000 members, 
lost no time in flexing its muscles. 

Immediately after the merger, the 
new CIO union: 

e Announced that it would cam- 
paign “with new strength” to unionize 
weakly organized oil and chemical work- 
ers, with a 1-million membership goal. 

¢ Repeated former OWIU’s de- 
mand for a 5% wage increase (an aver- 
age of about 114¢ an hour) for 1954 
increases for 


and “additional wage 
1955.” The union’s wage policy com- 
mittee said that it “wishes to make 


clear that any settlements made at this 
time [in the oil industry] should be con- 
sidered settlements due in 1954.” The 
committee made no blanket wage rec- 
ommendations for chemical workers, 
but noted that studies would be made 
leading to “future coordinated oil and 
chemical bargaining programs.” 

e Announced that efforts will be 
made, as soon as possible, to bring about 
a further merger of the new OC&AW 
and AFL’s_ International Chemical 
Workers Union, with some 70,000 
members, and to bring into the indus- 





chemical union leader 


The result is a 


ill scattered, small 


try’s “one big union 
with Central 


independents—starting 
States Petroleum Union 
e At the Helm—O. A. Knight, who 
headed OWIVU, is the first president of 
OC&AW.  Elwo Swisher, former 
president of GC&CW, is a vice-presi 
dent, along with B. J. Schafer, a vice- 
president in OWIU. Swisher is slated 
to become executive vice-president of 
the oil-chemical union 
e Preview—Attention 
merger because the two CIO unions, 
dissimilar in many ways, were trying 
to accomplish what AFL and CIO must 
do on a bigger scale: draft a constitu 
tion reconciling many differences. 
The oil and chemical delegates did 
this with only mino1 squabbles—mosth 
resolved in committees, and none te 
quiring a roll-call test of strength. — 
e Goals—The new organization intends 
to step up bargaining pressure through- 
out the oil industry immediately—back- 
ing up with strike threats the wage 
demands made by OWIU nearly a yeat 
ago, and accompanied then by a no 
strike pledge that has since been with- 
drawn (BW —Dec.4’54,p125). Several 
major oil companies last week offered 
10¢ an hour) to @ 


rocuses on the 


% raises (about 
dependent unionists 

At the time, Knight said the OC 
&AW should view the offer to the 
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Laned  Penxy 
THE SIX GREAT cr, 
SERVED BY THe TES 


NORFOLK AND WESTERy, 


~ 


Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky ... the 
six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western. 

We call it the Land of Plenty because most 
manufacturers can find what they need here. 

Plenty of workers, for example, skilled 
and unskilled, with records of loyalty and 
high production . utilities available to fill 
your needs . . . progressive and uncrowded 
communities that 
welcome new 
industries, where 
there’s plenty of 
room to grow. 

There are lots 
of places here 





where industry can find excellent balance 
between raw materials and markets. This 
includes foreign. = and sources, too... 
because the Land of Plenty is on a straight 
line to the thriving Port of Norfolk on 
famed Hampton Roads. 

Plenty... yes, there’s plenty of opportunity 
in these six great states for any industry with 
an eye to the future. Let the N & W’s plant 
location specialists send you details as they 
apply to your operation and plans. Your 
inquiry will be confidential and our repre- 
sentatives will call only when you request it. 


Write, WirRE OR CALL — 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer B-673 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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19,000 LB., 
10-PALLET LOAD 
OFF TRUCK IN SECONDS! 





LINGERS 


lot of lettuce! 





INCREASE HANDLING 
RATE FROM § 
REFRIGERATOR CARS 


DAILY TO 8O 


“S” SERI 
5 short 







ES FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
wheelbase (106”) models. 
4 to 8-ton capacity. 
Lifting heights from 10’ up to 18’. 
(| a 


— 


Vacuum Cooling Co., El Centro, Calif., 
Now Unloads up to 160 Trucks Per Day 
..»AS FAST AS UNLASHED! 


A PERISHABLE COMMODITY like lettuce must be han- 
dled quickly, yet gently, to be profitable. H. (Hank) 
Bivins, El Centro plant superintendent, supplies startling 
figures to prove how Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks put pro- 
duce on the profit side for Vacuum Cooling Co. in six 
California and Arizona plants. 

Formerly, four other pieces of motorized equipment... 
and four drivers... loaded one refrigerator car an hour 
per 8-hour shift. Today, Gerlingers and a modern pallet 
system make an 80-car day the average! Ten 4’x4' pallets 
easily manage up to 19,000 lbs. of lettuce. The fork lifts 
also unload 160 trucks of produce daily, as fast as loads 
can be unlashed. Before Gerlingers took over, it was not 
unusual to have 40 trucks waiting to be unloaded. 


GERLINGERS ARE VERSATILE! 


Whether your material handling problem is lettuce or 
lumber ... bricks or barrels... metals or machinery ... 


*L” SERIES FORK LIFT TRUCKS sacks or stacks... Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks and Ger- 


6 long wheelbase (130) models. 
6 to 11-ton capacity. 
Lifting heights from 10’ up to 24’. 














linger Material Carriers are your answer to production 
and profit ... plus! Call your Gerlinger dealer now. 








GERLINGER CARRIER COMPANY 
DEPT. L + DALLAS, OREGON 
Please send Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck catalog. No obligation. 
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independents as an attempt to “coyp, 
teract the increasing unity” of union 
¢ Long-Term Plan—In time, under thy 
influence of the consolidation, barpsj 
ing policies of both oil and chemigj 
unions can be expected to shift. Studies 
of “orderly, systematic and simple , . 
job classifications and rates” will 
started immediately in both industrig 
They will be a bargaining objectiye 
perhaps in 1956. 

First organizing—strongly backed }y 
CIO manpower and money—will be ¢. 
rected against refineries and chemicd 
plants with independent unions or go 
unions. A key test involves an ind. 
pendent union in Standard of Indiana’: 
Whiting (Ind.) plant; if OC&AW wigs 
there, quick steps may be taken againg 
other CSPU independents. 

Later, probably in 1956, all-out o 
ganizing drives will be launched to wo 
oil production workers (the union’ 


membership in oil is mostly from refp. 
ery and pipeline workers) and in atomic 
plants. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





February raises checked by the Nation 
Foremen’s Institute, a management i 
formation service, averaged 5.9¢ a1 
hour. Most of the increases were in 
5¢ to 8¢ range—with 5¢ predominating 
e 
In Toledo, a new fair-employment-prec 
tices ordinance, effective this month, 
bars job discrimination—because of race, 
color, or creed—by employers of 12 or 
more persons. Violators may be fined. 
2 
Southern organizing, high on the 
agenda of the merging AFL-CIO, is 
already being stepped up. CIO has a 
signed 28 organizers to work with lum 
ber, furniture, and paper unions. 


. 
Welfare fund laws are now before legis 
latures of two more states—Califomi 


and Connecticut (BW—Mar.5’55,p123). 


* 
TVA wage-setting has received new 
support from the Dept. of Labor, which 
rejected a protest by Kentucky com 
tractors against TVA-set rates (BW- 
Jan.29’55,p124) The contractor 
wanted TVA limited to rates set under 
the Bacon-Davis Act 

o 
Fishermen employed by the Birds Eye 
Div. of General Foods Corp. have 
agreed on a new pay plan for operating 
in the New England area. In the ft 
ture, they'll be paid $270 a trip pl 
a l¢-a-lb. bonus for all catches a 
ocean perch over 100,000 Ib. In the 
past, crew members shared the proceed 
from 60% of the catch, with a guarat 
teed $56 to $72 minimum for an eight 
day trip. 
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... to keep them flying! 


It takes tremendous power to fly faster than the speed of 
sound. It takes unfailing electric power, too ... racing with 
the speed of light to operate the complex mass of electronic 
instruments and control devices packed within the sleek 
skin of modern military aircraft. 


It’s this vital kind of power that is provided by Federal 
airborne direct-current power supplies . . . rugged, depend- 
able rectifier units made by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Company, division of ITaT... another of the many ITaT 
important contributions to aircraft efficiency and safety re- 

ed upon by major aircraft manufacturers. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 











in Washington, it’s the 
SHERATON-CARLTON 


Free Teletype Reservations — Just call 
your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 

In the U. S. A.: Albany, Baltimore, 
Boston, Brookline, Mass., Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, New York, Pasa- 
dena, Providence, Rochester, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Springfield, 
Mass., Washington. 

in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton. 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 
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AND 


Comfortable 


EXECUTIVE 
SWIVEL 
MODEL 

1500 


Rest-All Aluminum Posture Swiv- 
el and Straight Chairs are first 
choice of prominent office and in- 
stitutional users the nation over. 
Investigate the greater returns on 
a Rest-All seating in- 
vestment. Write for com- 


lete details. 
“ FINE 


CHAIR 
HA iz 10 ig SPECIALISTS 


410 N. MERIDIAN RD., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 






















CBS switched from inde- 
pendent WFBM.-TV to inde- 
pendent WISH-TV, because 
WFBM-TV refused too 
many network shows. 


CBS tied up with Meredith 
WOW-TV; dropped inde- 
pendent KMTV. 


CBS switched from inde- 
pendent KMBC TV to 
another Meredith station, 
KCMO- TV. 
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(he two big networks, Columbia 
Broadcasting System and National 
Broadcasting Co., are in a hectic scram- 
ble for television stations. 

They're not looking for stations to 
buy for themselves. ‘The limit on the 
number of stations any one owner 
can have—five VHF and two UHF— 
remains despite the recent decision of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals (BW —Mar. 
5°55,p26). 

What the networks are scrambling 
for is affiliates, the best affiliates they 
can pick up in each market. All tele- 
vision stations are not equal. There are 
weak stations and strong stations, UHF 
stations and VHF‘ stations, stations 
that will cooperate with the nets and 
those that won’t. As Frank Stanton, 
president of CBS, put it last week, “We 
want to get the best ball club.” 

This drive is disturbing the whole 
broadcasting industry and is even hav- 
ing its effect in Washington. A lot of 
congressmen lend a sympathetic ear 
to the complaints of independent sta- 
tion operators who feel that they have 
been pushed around by the nets. 

The kind of thing that is going on 
can be grasped from the map above. 
In some cases the nets have bought 


am :. Bi ME BE Rit Te 


TV: The Scramble fo 


new stations of their own, to fill up 
their quotas, as in the case of NBC 
in Hartford, Conn. (map). This made 
NBC’s nearby affiliate in New Haven 
mad. But for the most part the pull 
ing and hauling has taken the fom 
of dropping an affiliate for another 
more desirable station 

e Like Radio—The present scramble 
resembles a similar one in radio years 
ago, when NBC put together a net 
work of first-rate stations. This gave 
NBC a lead over CBS that the latter 
didn’t erase until a very few years ago. 
¢ Shopping Around—Today’s shake-up 
in the industrv goes back to the famous 
“freeze,” the three-and-a-half-year period 


when the Federal Communications 
Commission stopped all licensing of new 
stations while it ironed out the technica! 
problems that plagued the new medium 


The full effects of lifting the frees 
three years ago are just now beginning 
to be felt. Where there were only on 
or two stations in many major markets 
there are now several 

This makes it possible for the ne 
works to shop around and find new 
affiliates to replace the ones they have 
been dissatisfied with 

CBS did this in Indianapolis, where 
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Tug of War 





©susiness WEEK 


ane 


it recently switched its affiliation from 
one independent (WFBM-TV) to an- 
other (WISH-TV). The reason: The 
old affiliate had refused too many net- 
work programs. 

Stanton, speaking of another recent 
witch, makes this complaint about the 
station that CBS bounced: “It wouldn’t 
even clear for the Toast of the Town.” 

There is more switching and similar 
activity by CBS than by NBC. The rea- 
son is that NBC is in the stronger posi- 
tion as regards TV stations. Again, this 
goes back to the freeze, or actually to 
the pre-freeze era, and to CBS’s sponsor- 
ship of color television. The CBS radio 
stations, taking a cue from the network, 
delayed getting into TV, holding off for 
color. Meanwhile, a number of NBC 
radio affiliates were in feet first. 

*Nets vs. Stations—At best, however, 
relations between the networks and af- 
filates have always been shaky. In 
radio as well as TV, the big stations— 
not the networks themselves—have al- 
ways been the moneymakers. The sta- 
tions, however, don’t make their money 
out of the network shows. These build 
up station prestige. The profits come 
fom local shows, placed at higher ad- 
vertising rates. This is the nub of the 
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NBC is buying new station, 
WKNB-TV. 


WHNC-TV, NBC affiliate; 
protests potential compe- 
tion from NBC’s new Hart- 
ford station. 


NBC may get. Westinghouse 
chain's WPTZ in return for... 





Granting NBC affiliation 
to Westinghouse's 
KDKA-TV. 


new 


Westinghouse may also 
pick up NBC-owned 
WNBK. 





Affiliates Gets Hot 


conflict between stations and nets. 

In order to clear time for their pro- 
grams, the networks demand “option” 
time at set periods during the day. They 
have first call on this for network shows. 
They also try to get clearance for shows 
outside their option time, but this is a 
matter for bargaining between net and 
station. 

In any case, the stations resent anv 
attempt by the nets to eat further into 
their profitable local time. And _ this 
struggle has become increasingly sharp 
as the networks have extended their 
programing throughout more of the day. 
¢ Chains—Another factor has served to 
disrupt further the relations between the 
networks and the independent stations. 
This is the rise of the chains, such as 
Storer Broadcasting Co., Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., and others. Some of these 
own up to the limit of stations allowed 
by FCC. 

In fact, it was a chain, not a network, 
that challenged the FCC limit on sta- 
tion ownership in the case recently de- 
cided against FCC by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in Washington, D. C. This 
case dealt with an application by Storer 
for a VHF license (channel 10) in 
Miami. Had FCC granted this, which 





A Simple 


(and revealing) 


Freight 
Story 





The map indicates the 
Rock Island “‘Field of op- 
erations.”’ Rocket Freights 
do most of the hauling. To 
move freight into and out 
of this rich territory insist 
on Rock Island service. It 
should save you time—it 
might save you embarrass- 
ment—it could save you 
money. 


See your Rock 
Island repre- 
sentative for up- 
to - the - minute 
freight infor- 
mation. 


Rock Island 
Lines 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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with 


Finger grip never 
touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 


Point instantly inter- 
changeable and renewable. 
More than 30 point styles. 


Fountain-base ‘“‘ink-locked”’ 
against accidental spillage. 


.and so outstanding it Only the pen unlocks the ink. 


carries a 30-day money back 
guarantee! Patented ink- 
fountain in base automati- 
cally fills pen... keeps it 
ready to write a full page 
or more every time you 
take it from the socket. 


Fountain-base holds 40 times 
more ink than ordinary fountain 
pen. Won’t leak. Won’t flood. Easy 
to clean as a saucer. 










*30-DAY MONEY Bacx 
TRIAL OFFER 
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Choose 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


..BY NUMBER — MORE THAN 30 POINT STYLES 


£? yi i 
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30 NUMBERED POINTS—FOR EVERY WRITING JOB 


ae 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


SETS 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1956 
The ESTERSABOK 
PEN COMPANY 
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it did not, Storer would have acquireg 
its sixth VHF station 

e Deal—The chains and the networs 
have worked out some important deak 
Perhaps the most important and com. 
plicated has just been agreed to }y 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. (sy) 
sidiary of Westinghouse Electric Com 
and NBC. This de: ul isn’t officially ad- 
mitted yet by either party, but trade 
sources are certain of the details. Thi 
is the way it goes 

Westinghouse recently bought the 
Pittsburgh TV outlet of Du Mon 
Television Network, changed the name 
to KDKA-TV. (Westinghouse paid , 
huge $93-million, a price that is e. 
plained by the fact that Pittsburgh js 
the Westinghouse home town and that 
there may still be a considerable wait 
before any more VHF licenses 
granted in Pittsburgh.) For a long tim 
the station, under Du Mont, had had 
monopoly in Pittsburgh, thanks to the 
FCC freeze. But now there is at least 
one other station in town, a UH 
station. 

More important from Westing 
house’s point of view is the fact that 
CBS-—which hasn’t yet filled its quota 
of owned stations—has signed a contract 
to buv a VHF station at nearby Stev- 
benville, Ohio. The deal hinges on 
whether or not permission can be ob- 
tained to move the transmitter. If it 
can, CBS will blanket Pittsburgh. 
¢ Trading—WV estinghouse therefore nat- 
urally wants, and wants badly, an NBC 
afhliation. Even if Du Mont were not 
cutting back its programing, that net- 
work would hardly be strong competi 
tion with which to buck CBS. Further- 
more, Westinghouse normally grav 
tates toward NBC. Of its three other 
TV stations, two (Philadelphia and 
Boston) have NBC affiliations. 

NBC also wants something. It 
doesn’t own its own station in Phil- 
delphia, the nation’s No. 3 market. 
Westinghouse has station WPTZ-TV 
there. The upshot has been a package 
agreement whereby (1) Westinghouse 
will get an NBC affiliation for KDKA, 
and (2) Westinghouse will trade off 
WPTZ for the NBC- owned station i 
Cleveland (WNBK-TV) plus some 
cash. 

The reasoning offered for W esting- 
house’s part in the trade is that Cleve 
land is a major center of Westinghouse 
manufacturing activity. The argument 
goes that the city is more valuable to 
Westinghouse as a goodwill propos 
tion than is Philadelphia. 

Will the deal go through FC 
One thing might quash it. KDKA ss 
still the onhy VHF station in Pitts 
burgh; and for that reason FCC might 
not allow it to tie up exclusively with 
any one network. 

e Chain Affiliations—Whether _ there 
are over-all pacts between nets and 
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aie | Bven the best heavyweights 
networks hang on the ropes 


New overhead crane systems are stepping up production in plant 
after plant. Heavier weights and odd shapes—suspended on wire ropes 


and slings of tough, resilient steel—are lifted as easily as you handle 
a knife or fork. 


Hundreds of industrial lifting jobs are faster, safer and more eco- 
nomical than ever before, with the new methods and ingenious equip- 
ment developed by the materials handling industry. At the touch of 
skilled operators, this equipment moves tremen- 
dous tonnages. 


burgh i For the lifting jobs this equipment performs, 
and that the materials handling industry relies on steel 
ble wait wire rope. J&L supplies this industry . . . and 

many others . . . with flexible, crush-resistant, 
idhad, | durable steel wire rope in a variety of sizes 
s to the and types. 


at least 


a UHF s 
a Sones ¢ Laughlin 
esting- 


‘act that STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 
ts qua Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Tin Plate « 
contract Tubular Products ¢ Plates, Structurals, Hot Rolled Bars 
¢ Cold Drawn Bars * Wire and Wire Products « Alloy 
Products ¢ Electricweld Tubing « Wire Rope « Steel 

Containers * Coal Chemicals 
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Look to J&L... for the steels 
that work for modern industry 
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COST 
CONTROL 


got you 















FOR EXAMPLE: An ex- 
pendable Thilco paper 
reinforced with steel 
strips replaces wood 
boards inside doorways 
of railroad grain cars. 
Saving: 75% — plus 
lower installation and 
storage costs. 





This is only one example 
of applied cost control by Thilco. Here are 
some others: 


®@ A lighting fixture concern cuts packaging 
costs by replacing cartons, tags, inserts, 
etc., with a printed moisture-resistant bag, 
bearing complete product data and instal- 
lation instructions. Saving: more than 
50% in wrap materials alone. 

®@ A twist drill manufacturer is using a single 
Print-Decorated greaseproof laminated 
wrap in place of more costly parchment 
and kraft dual wraps. Saving: 40% — 
plus a package thot sells as it protects. 


Are you paying too much for your wrapping 
and packaging? Can it be done better for the 
same or less cost? 


Thilco PROTECTIVE PAPERS can 
help solve such problems 


There’s a grade or type for most any kind 
of protection required — including water- 
proofs, moisture-proofs and grease-proofs. 
All can also be Print-Decorated for product 
identity and advertising. Most are made up 
to 10 ft. wide without mr or seam. 


Get this “Fact File’. . BB 


tt tells of savings made by qeites's Cont Control 
other componies like your 
own. Write on your com- 
pany letterhead today—and 
put some of these cost con- 
trol ideas to work for you. 



















Functional Fifeers 
THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA . WISCONSIN 








NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS ¢ CINCINNATI 
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chains is a moot point. The nets deny 
it. However, the important chains 
tend to work with one network or an- 
other. 

Meredith has three CBS affiliations 
—in Kansas City, Omaha, and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. It lost out in one other 
case: CBS awarded its Phoenix afhilia- 
tion to Gene Autry’s station. But in 
Kansas City and Omaha, Meredith last 
month took the CBS affiliations away 
from the independent stations holding 
them. 

Storer’s stations are also predomi- 
nantly CBS. This chain has seven sta- 
tions in all, only one of which is an 
NBC affiliate. 
¢ Power Play—Storer is the center of a 
complicated power play in Miami. After 
failing to pick up channel 10 there, 
Storer (1) bought a Ft. Lauderdale UHF 
station that had an NBC affiliation; (2) 
bought the permit of a UHF station in 
Miami; and (3) got the Ft. Lauderdale 
station designated as a Miami station. 
This gave it the NBC affiliation in 
Miami. 

Meanwhile, there has been some spit- 
ited bidding for one of the two VHF 
channels pending in Miami. One of 
these—channel 7—may go to a group 
that includes Niles Trammell, former 
NBC president, as well as the Cox and 
Knight newspaper interests. The FCC 


examiner recommended givi ng the chap. 

nel to this particular group, but th 
matter is still pending because obje a 
tions have been filed. ‘“ 

This raises an interesting questi 

If Trammell’s group gets the nod, yj 
it take the NBC ifiliatior away yee 
Storer? ; 
e Washington Angles—These chy 
deals have played a role in the tecey 
Washington to-do over the role the pe: 
works play in television broadcasting, 

Independent operators are natumj 
incensed at what is happening. The, 
don’t like to lose franchises, no matte; 
how you look at it; the chain angle exer. 
cises them even more. These facto; 
played a part in the recent investigation 
of the networks by Congress (BW. —~Feb 
19’55,p52). 

For this reason if for no other, th 
networks aren’t expected to capitalize 
on the recent U.S. Court of Appeal 
decision by trying to get FCC to i 
crease its quota of T’'V stations to eight 
or more for one owner. 

As it is, there may well be furthe; 
hearings on television operations. And 
it there are, some people in the broad. 
casting industry frankly worry about the 
impact on popular and Congressional 
opinion. As one observer of years’ stand. 
ing puts it, “Some guys are making 
profits that are inordinate.” 


Who Won in 1954? Ford or Chewvy? 


Both claim to have sold more cars last year than any 


other make. 


Is Ford or Chevvy the nation’s top- 
selling car? 

This week you could pick up almost 
any newspaper and see an ad trumpet- 
ing “More people bought Ford cars 
in 1954 than any other make.” The 
same day you could see another ad 
beldly proclaiming “Again in 1954— 
for the 19th straight year—more people 
bought Chev rolets than any other car. 

That’s the confusing end to the 
spectacular 1954 race for sales between 
Ford Motor Co.’s Ford Division and 
General Motors’ Chevrolet Division. 
And, to make it more confusing: Ford 
and Chevrolet both base their leader- 
ship claims on figures tabulated by 
R. L. Polk & Co., which compiles new 
car registrations from state licensing 
agencies. 

Here’s the explanation of the figur- 
ing that lies behind the rival com- 
panies’ claims of victory: 

Polk’s report showed that for 1954 
Chevrolet registrations totaled 1,417,- 
453, Ford registrations 1,400,440. 
That’s the origin of Chevrolet’s claim. 
But in the frantic month of December, 
with each maker realizing the final 
few davs might decide leadership, deal- 


And both have figures to back their claims. 


ers were registering cars in their own 
names and even—say some reports- 
registering motor numbers of cars they 
had not yet received. Probably no one 
will ever know for sure who sold more 
cars at retail (BW —Jan.8’55,p32). 

However, Ford thinks there is one 
way to determine the winner: deduct 
from the registration totals the cas 
registered to dealers and to the facton 
in December, 1954. It asked Polk t 
do this, with this result: Ford net 
registrations, 1,387,344, | Chevrolet, 
1,362,087. That’s the basis for Fords 
claims of leadership 

Polk normally separates registrations 
in dealers’ names from total registt 
tions, and it is believed that throug! 
most of last year it showed thi 
separation in its regular reports. But 
it didn’t make such a separation ! 
December until asked to do so by the 
Ford Division. Then it supplied th 
separate figures in a “special analysis 


With no clear-cut victory discem 
ible, Ford and Chevrolet are still com 
peting as hotly as last year; and thei 


significant factor ™ 


competition is a 
rate of sales for 4 


the present high 
makes of cars (page 25). 
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~ The Friden can take work out of your figure-work - oe 
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e+.in a range of 
sizes and prices 
meeting all 

figuring needs 







More businesses of every kind, 
every day, mechanize their figuring 
with the fully automatic Friden Calculator 
—for this reason: The Friden performs 

more steps in figure-work without operator 


The Thinking Machine 


of American Business 








decisions than any other calculating machine rs 

ever developed. Operator decisions (thinking . 

plus motions) take time—much of which is saved 4 

by Friden figure-thinking. Time-savings on payroll, 

invoices, inventory, discounts, cost control — 

all bustaess calculations — amortize quickly the 

cost of this machine. And operation is no , ee x 

problem: So automatic is the Friden that anyone Products of Friden...THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR * THE NATURAL WAY 
can use it with the simplest instructions. ADDING MACHINE * THE COMPUTYPER * THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 


EASY TO SEE THE COST SAVINGS a Friden can bring your business. Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you 


some examples with your own figure-work. Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 
Friven Caccutatinc Macuine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California © Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 








SAVINGS BEGIN WITH THE 
PRICE OF THIS CRANE 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are highly standardized 1 to 
20-ton cranes, mass-produced to sell for far less than other 
cranes for average industrial service. But the saving doesn’t 
stop there. Year-after-year operational economy is accompan- 
ied by permanently reduced load-handling costs. 


Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes provide depend- 
able service because built into them are construction, opera- 
tion ‘and maintenance features you would expect only in the 
most expensive heavy-duty cranes. For example, strong, rigid 
three-girder design eliminates whipping and skewing. All 
gearing operates in oil in sealed housings. The motor and drive 
shaft are permanently aligned. Ball and roller bearings assure 
smooth, efficient operation. Spotting is simplified by fast-acting 
brakes and variable speed magnetic control, operated by push 
buttons on floor controlled cranes, and by master switches on 
cage controlled cranes. From end trucks to load hook, safety 
devices protect man, load and crane. 


It’s easy to buy a Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane for cage or 
floor operation. Just get a copy of Catalog 221, then select the 
size and type that best meets your requirements. Write today. 


Ljtce‘enanes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 












More Handicaps 


General Petroleum’s | 
gas-test run is over tougher 
course; and entrants mus 
have automatic drives. 


Early Monday morning, cars of 4). 
most every make will begin congregat. 
ing at a garage in Los Angeles. All wil 
be contenders in General Petroleum 
Corp.’s annual three-day Mobilgas 
Economy Run. The race will be not 
to sce who covers the 1,323 miles to 4 
Pike’s Peak first, but who gets there op 
the least gas. 

General Petroleum, western market. 
ing affiliate of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, 
decided to resume its Economy Run ip 
1950 because the company felt it was 
a good promotion piece for its Mobil- 
gas sales. This year, General Pete has 
introduced a couple of new features 
that may give the run a lot more im. 
portance. 

First, there was the need to make the 
results mean something to the average 
driver. The skilled drivers on the Econ- 
omy Run were setting up some pretty 
fancy averages per gallon. To make the 
figures more believable, General Pete 
decided to make the course longer anc 
tougher. 

Second, in many circles the Econom 
Run was laughing stock because ther 
were so many winners. There were just 
too many classes for the limited nun- 
ber of American automobiles—10 classe 
in 1950, 9 in 1951-52, and 
1953-54. General Pete believes it has 
solved this problem this year by requir- 
ing all autos in the run to have auto- 
matic drives. This cuts the classes in 
the run to the four classes that coin- 
cide with the traditional price break- 
downs in the _ industry—low, low. 
medium, upper-medium, and _high 
price. 

e More Realistic—Industry observers 
are watching this year’s run with les 
tongue in cheek. They believe it may 
provide one of the first real tests for 
the automatic drive. Last year, 11 of 
the 20 entrants in the run were 
equipped with automatic drive. These 
cars averaged 19.79 miles per gal. over 
the twisting, climbing 1,335-mule route 
to Sun Valley. The average for all 20 
cars was 21.8466 miles per gal. 

e Rewards—Just what Genera! Pete and 
the auto entrants get out of the run 
besides fun and the love of a contest 
is slightly intangible 

The oil company—which devotes 4 
third of its advertising budget to plug: 
ing the results of the run and spends 
$500,000 on the run itself—says its 
hard to point to a bulge in sales that 
can be attributed directly to the Ecor 
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Victor chemicals 
improve pharmaceuticals 
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The doctor’s prescription! Written with confi- 
dence because the pharmaceuticals it calls for 
are made with amazing exactitude. And so are 
the Victor chemicals that play an important part 
in the manufacture of many pharmaceuticals. 
Note the products listed below. Each has been 
made to meet the exacting specifications of the 
great pharmaceutical industry. 


The pharmaceutical industry is one of more 
than forty industries that use Victor chemicals. 
For helpful information on how Victor phos- 
phates, formates and oxalates are put to work in ; 
your industry .. . write: Victor Chemical Works, 7 peg OurLaditste teenth 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois or, = we 
in the West, A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, : for 57 Years 
California. You'll find . .. it pays to see Victor. 





AMMONIUM PHOSPHATES + CALCIUM PHOSPHATES + FERRIC PHOSPHATES + FORMIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID « PHOSPHORUS CHLORIDES + POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES + SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF OTHER VICTOR CHEMICALS USED IN YOUR INDUSTRY 

















American Credit Insurance 
AND 


THe CASE OF THE 
Buk SALE 


HIS is an illustration of how the fast working of American Credit’s 
imei ice can save clients much time and money, and prevent entangle- 
ments in red tape. While the case may not be of a type that has ever occur- 
red in your own operations, it is of a sort that does happen fairly often—and 
so concerns all companies, large and small. 

The policyholder, a chemical concern doing a gross of approximately one 
million dollars, was adequately covered under a general coverage policy. 
To all appearances, everything was proceeding normally on all of its cus- 
tomer accounts. In the case of one of these, however, what might have 
proved serious trouble was about to develop. This particular customer, a 
chemical wholesaler, was covered under the policy to a limit of ten thousand 
dollars. Actual outstanding at the time was only slightly over eight thou- 
sand—thirty-six hundred of which was in the form of a Trade Acceptance. 


When the Trade Acceptance was presented for payment in the normal 
manner, it was dishonored. Consternation! What could have happened? 
The customer was a long established firm of excellent reputation. Yet . . . 
The account was immediately filed with American Credit as a past due 
item, and our Service Department went to work. Almost simultaneously, 
notice was received that an outside concern had purchased the customer’s 
assets. Our attorneys conferred with attorneys for both the original owner 
and the purchaser. It developed that due to an oversight in the confusion 
of transfer, notice to the policyholder had not been given in compliance 
with the Bulk Sales Law. 

Despite the existence of an affidavit from the seller of no indebtedness, 
the purchaser acknowledged his liability, and agreed to pay the entire 
claim at once. Collection in full was made on the seventh day after filing of 


the claim, and the cost to our client was—nil. 


Whatever the nature or size of your own business, you will find new 
assurance in all dealings when you know that your accounts receivable are 
protected at least as well as your plant, your product inventory, and your 
goods in transit. For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its 
History and Functions,” write Department 42, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 




















omy Run. But one year i estimated 
that its sales increased 9.8%, while the 
general gasoline market went up 5.4%. 
What’s more, the company made theg 
gains in the face of a tough price wa; 

Its biggest gains, however, are j 
public relations, publicity, and deale; 
morale. In fact, General Pete woujig 
probably continue the Economy Ry 
if only for its Mobi 
“The Economy Run definitely adds + 
the over-all value of a Mobilgas frap. 
chise,” savs John C. Sample, vice presi 
dent. 

The amount of promotion that deal. 

ers indulge in depends on who wins 
General Motors never publicizes the te. 
sults, and it doesn’t sanction entry of 
its cars. But though GM is unhapp 
about its cars being entered, it can't 
stop them. Contest rules permit fac. 
tories, dealers, or private citizens to 
enter. 
e Reaction—Detroit on the whole -js 
rather lukewarm to the various contests 
—the Mobilgas Run, Mexican Road 
Race, Indianapolis Memorial Dav 500- 
mile classic, and others. The feeling 
among auto people can almost be typed 
according to the sales volume a car fac- 
tory has. (This vear’s entries in the 
Economy Run include all American 
cars except Cadillac and Willys. 

The Big Three—Genceral Motors, 
Ford, and Chrvsler—have no official 
policies on participation or no participe 
tion in competitions. Closest thing toa 
policy statement is a comment from a 
GM _ spokesman that his corporation 
has “‘no enthusiasm” for contests. Al 
though vou'll find GM cars in neark 
all competitions, thev are entered by 
dealers and get no open support from 
the factories. 

At Ford, the Ford Div. takes no part, 
and doesn’t concede that even a first 
place is of any particular sales value 
One exccutive savs, “Dealers sav that 
when vou go for a prize and someone 
clse wins it, it destroys morale. Sales- 
men use it as an alibi for poor sales.” 

When vou get down to the lower 
volume makes, the views change tad- 
cally. Lincoln-Mercury Div. of Ford, 
for instance, shells out between $150,- 
000 and $200,000 everv vear to make 
it possible for dealers and owners to 
enter Lincolns in the Mexican Road 
Race. 

This vear, after a Chrysler 
limited-production model with 300 hp. 
took top honors at Daytona, all Chrvs- 
ler Div. sales in the surrounding states 
turned up. Before vearend, Chrysler 
will spend about $1-million in trum 
peting its victories 

But the big-volume factories think 
there is a risk even in winning. “Even 
customer thinks he can get the same 
kind of performance from his cat, 
says one executive. ““When he doesnt, 
he blames you.” 


gas dealer mora} 


“300” 
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When shipments were slow, the kindly old boss 
Would let the help know that this made him cross 


The big 


difference is —. 


Speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery — 
that’s the big difference it makes 

when you specify Railway Express! 
Whether your shipment is big or small, 
whether it moves by rail or air, 

you'll get cheerful, convenient, and 

fast service . . . because Railway Express 
works to please you in the finest 

American tradition of free enterprise. 




















But now it’s made plain so that shippers don’t guess 
They're told with each order, “Send itRAILWAY EXPRESS!” 





SEXPRES % 
IG ENC 


eee safe, swift, sure 












plant-location 
news 


Need facts on 
buildings or sites? 


Here’s some plain talk ona rather tricky subject 
—industrial real estate. Our Industrial Loca- 
tion Service doesn’t sell property, but we can 
help you with many of the problems involved 
in locating the right plant, or plant site, for 
your company. What we do is supply confi- 
dential data to suit your needs on available 
sites or buildings anywhere in New York State. 
This comprehensive information is free of 
charge and, even more important, free of 
“boosterism”! 

We never try to unload real estate just be- 
cause it’s available. Businessmen simply don’t 
go for that kind of promotion. Besides, the 
aim of New York State’s ILS is to find only 
the best locations for industry. We want com- 
panies who'll stay here for years to come. 
They'll do that only if the location is the best. 
That’s why we supply unbiased data right from 
the beginning. 

We aim to please: witn facts 
That’s the kind of thinking behind the ILS 
information service. The way we look at it, 
real property is only one of many considera- 
tions. ILS experts never recommend a site 
without sifting and analyzing all location fac- 
tors in the light of your particular require- 
ments. And they'll never withhold unfavorable 
information. 


Find what you want here 

Let’s get down to cases, and see what kind of 
detailed information ILS offers: 

For suitable buildings, we'll give information on price 
and financing, describe the type and condition of the 
structure and explain the heating or cooling systems. 
You'll also learn about electric installations, sprinklers, 
floor-load capacities, and facilities for handling sewage 
and other waste. Water sources, rail sidings, loading 
docks—any detail you wish, plus photos and plans, can 
be supplied in these reports. 

If no suitable building exists, we'll help you arrange 

to have one built to your specifications. At the same 
time we'll help you secure financing at an annual cost 
you can afford. 
You'll like the way we collect this informa- 
tion. It’s put together without divulging your 
identity, so there’s never the danger of prices 
being jacked up before you’re ready to make 
a final choice. 

Other free plant-site services 
Buildings or sites won't be your only concern 
when you’re looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, ILS 
can be of help. Free reports are available on 
transportation, markets, raw materials, labor, 
water, and local laws and regulations—to men- 
tion just a few. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work. To get your free 
copy, just drop me a card, care of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 
711, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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Beer Sales Down, Rivalry Up . 


The big brewers are redoubling their marketing cam. 
paigns, and it bodes ill for the little fellows . . . Under attack 
again: exclusive dealing and fair trade . . . Ohrbach’s old 
store gets tenants . . . Safeway branches out. 


Brewers are shaking up their adver- 
tising, packaging, and pricing formulas 
in their all-out fight for the shrinking 
beer market. 

Last year, the big national brewers 
continued to take the lion’s share of 
sales from local and regional com- 
petitors, according to the latest figures 
from the National Beer Wholesalers 
Assn. Anheuser-Busch held its lead over 
Jos. Schlitz, 5.8-million bbl. to 5.4- 
million bbl. P. Ballantine sold 3.7- 
million bbl., and Pabst 3.6-million. One 
regional brewer—Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
of St. Louis—nosed up into the top 
five with 3.3-million bbl. Total sales 
ran around 83.3-million bbl., off about 
3.2% from 1953. 

Here’s what some of the brewers have 
done on the advertising, packaging, and 
pricing fronts to better their com- 
petitive positions: 

Sponsor sports events on television. 
Schlitz is getting into this field for the 
first time this year—it beat out other 
brewers in the rush to sponsor the 
new Kansas City Athletics’ baseball 
games. Schlitz hopes this will help it 
compete with Anheuser-Busch, which 
owns and televises the St. Louis Car- 
dinals ball team, and which has just 
signed a contract to sponsor Damon 
Runyan’s famous sports stories. 

Regional brewers are going in for 
sports on TV, too. Falstaff this year 
will increase its TV bill to pay for tele- 
vising of the baseball game-of-the-week 
to 80 cities. Griesedieck Brothers, an- 
other St. Louis brewery, will sponsor 
matches between big-name _ bowlers 
starting next month. Pabst, of course, 
has its “Blue Ribbon” boxing matches 
on TV. 

Shuffle prices. This is what Busch is 
doing with its Budweiser beer on the 
local St. Louis market. Last summer, 
Bud announced two price cuts—bring- 
ing its wholesale price down 58¢ to 
$2.35 a case, on a par with local beers. 
It won top spot in that market in short 
order. Pabst met the cuts, Schlitz held 
its price line. Now Bud is boosting its 
wholesale rates by +5¢ per case, at- 
tributing the hike to increased costs. 
Local brewers are expected to jack 
their wholesale prices up about 15¢ per 
case. They were about to do this last 
summer when Budweiser slashed _ its 
rates. 


Hit the market with new sizes and 
containers. Bud isn’t giving up its new 
found competition with local brews, [p 
St. Louis and other local markets it js 
putting out a 7-oz. “Bud Jr.,” which 
sells at the same price as the local 12 
oz. beers. Now Bud is also trying out a 
10-0z. size in some local markets—at 
a price that is competitive with local 
beers. 

This way, Bud figures people will ac- 
cept a few ounces less if the price is 
no more. Pabst and others may also tn 
the 10-oz. size for results. 


Justice Dept. is standing fast by its 
ban on so-called exclusive dealing con- 
tracts (BW —Dec.4’54,p116). In a civil 
antitrust case filed in Los Angeles te- 
cently, the government charged that 
Reddi-Wip Inc.—manufacturer of pres- 
sure-canned whipped cream—illegally te- 
quires its local processors to buy the 
cans, dispensing heads, and some in- 
gredicnts exclusively from Reddi-Wip. 
The company answered that it is merels 
insuring product quality control, that it 
has always offered the product to dairies, 
jobbers, and retail outlets “without dis- 
crimination.” 


A New York group is bringing farm- 
ers’ market idea downtown. 

Newly organized Consolidated Marts, 
Inc., headed by Robert C. Finkelstein, a 
former retail store builder, has taken 
over the 14th Street location vacated by 
Ohrbach’s last August (BW —Sep.18°54, 
p96). The space, renamed “The Fair on 
Union Square,” will house about 200 
different retailers on leases of up to five 
years, scaled according to location. Al 
though no individual leases have yet 
been signed, some 112 firms are reported 
ready and waiting. 

The management of this 14th Street 
version of a farmers’ market expects 4 
$40-million annual volume, with about 
$15-million of that from specialty foods. 
There will also be clothing, hardgoods, 
and miscellaneous novelties. Most o 
the goods are designed to appeal to m- 
pulse buying. 

Management will hav 
over the tenants through three merchat- 
dise managers who will supervise general 


e some control 
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Oregon Grange Wholesale reports: 











Farm Equipment Sales of *1180 
from 46° jn Long Distance calls 


Four Long Distance calls sold $1180 
worth of farm equipment for the 
Oregon Grange Wholesale, Portland. 
[talso gave parts customers prompter 
service. All for a total of $4.60. 


These were the first calls made 
under a plan of following up parts 
orders received in the mail. Often 
filling of such orders had been de- 
layed by insufficient information, 
which took days to obtain. 


Now a call is placed to each cus- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


tomer. He is thanked for his order 
and advised when shipment will be 
made. Additional information is ob- 
tained quickly. And the salesman 
has an opportunity to sell companion 
items and additional merchandise 
when the customer is in a buying 
mood. 

You can put a similar plan into 
effect today. The only equipment 
required is the telephone on your 
desk. You, too, will find that Long 
Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 











LONG DISTANCE RATES 
ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Providence to New Haven.. .55¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh..... 60¢ 
Cincinnati to Evansville..... 75¢ 
Des Moines to Minneapolis.. .85¢ 
Portland, Ore. to 

Salt Lake City .......... $1.10 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 











What's the New “Magic” 


HIGH VACUUM 


in Metals? 


MELTING 





Technician viewing melt in NRC Vacuum Furnace from which come metals 
and alloys with new properties of strength, toughness, ‘‘cleanliness”’. 











At Last...we'’ve broken 
the barrier of 
Conventional Metal Properties! 


Is your product made of metal? Is 
it facing increasingly tough per- 
formance demands from your cus- 
tomers? Have classical methods of 
melting, heat treating, annealing, 
alloying failed to yield the materi- 
als with which you can achieve the 
results demanded of you? What 
you want are the facts on Vacuum 


Melting. Out of NRC Vacuum Fur- 
naces come metals and alloys with 
more closely controlled composi- 
tion... purer... free of entrapped 
gases. They are stronger, tougher, 
“cleaner” than ever before. Make 
sure your product designers and 
metallurgists have the information 
in our Vacuum Furnace Bulletin. 
Write today. 














NARESCO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Equipment Sales Subsidiary of National Research Corporation 
; 92 Charlemont St., Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 
N Please send me NRC Vacuum Furnace Bulletin 
ANS 4 31 Of OF ..... rata 
EQUIPMENT Company 
CORPORATION anions 
City State. 





SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, Palo Alto, Philadelphia; in Canada: Toronto, Arnprior 














selling practices. An advertising budpes 
of $600,000 is planned, half 9 
which will be used for institutional p, 
motion, the remainder for special p; 
motions under the “Fair” label. Th 
management will contribute half of the 
total sum. 


“Fair trade” has been challenged jg 
still another state court case. A Deny 
judge recently held that the non-sign, 
clause in the Colorado fair trade ag 
goes against the state constitution. Th 
is the clause in most state fair trade laws 
that binds retailers to minimum fj; 
trade prices, whether or not they have 
signed contracts with manufacturers, 

If this decision is upheld by the stat, 
supreme court, Colorado will become 
the sixth state to knock the teeth out of 
fair trade enforcement on the same 
grounds. The others are Arkansas 
Wlorida, Georgia, Michigan, and N 
braska (BW—Feb.19’55,p58). 


Safeway Stores, Inc., is getting ready 
to branch out into enemy teriton- 
where A&P and Kroger are pretty firmly 
ensconced. 

The chain’s expansion plans were 
tipped off by Secy.-Treas. Milton Selb 
in a talk in Kansas City. According t 
Selby, Safeway is preparing to reach 
into Connecticut, lowa, Louisiana 
Mississippi, Missouri, and _ southem 
Texas and also to expand its present 
operations in the Dakotas, Pennsyl- 
vania, and eastern Canada. 

Selby said Safeway regards its pro- 
gram as one of replacement and moé- 
ernization rather than expansion. The 
chain will continue its policy of bw: 
ing land, building the store, selling the 
property, and taking it back on a long 


term lease. Each site represents a 
average $500,000 investment, Selb 
said. 


Safewav, he said, is “not too happ 
about its 1954 earnings—$] 3.9-millio 
against $14.1-million for 1953. Most ot 
the drop was due to the chain’s battk 
against trading stamps. Safeway has 
cut prices in several areas to meet the 
competition of the discount stamps an¢ 
has also brought suit against their us 
in a number of states 


Pabst Brewing Co. is moving deepet 
into the canned soft-drink field. 4 
year ago it introduced Tap-a Cola 
cans through its subsidiary, Hoffman 
Beverage Co. On Apr. | it will start 
selling six new flavors in cans in th 
Midwest. The new offerings will cap! 
talize on the company’s name. They 
are Pabst Sparkling Beverages. 
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buried a million years 
..-now serving the nation 


A new titan is at your beck and call! 


Natural gas, the giant imprisoned in the earth until 
the pipeline unleashed its mighty power. 

Now a billion and a half cubic feet of the world’s finest HOME HEATING 
fuel flow daily through the 2200-mile pipeline “@.\ 
of Tennessee Gas. The nation’s longest, this great artery é 
brings natural gas from the Southwest where most S —4 ; 
of it is to the fuel-hungry East where it’s needed most. 
And does it by the simplest, most direct means of transportation oe : 
known .. . delivers it dependably, economically to homes aan @ fF 
and industry round the calendar and clock .. . by pipeline. HEATING WATER 


TENNESSEE GAS 


(\ TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


(fy 
v 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ‘ 






















OUTPUT UP-COSTS DOWN 
\ 
































with the new CHRYSLER 
ndustrial Torque Converter 


Now available for in- 
stallation on Chrysler 
Industrial Engines 


Chrysler—famous the world over for truly engi- 
neered performance—offers a New Industrial 
Torque Converter designed and built to fill the 
intermittent need for greater torque within the 
recommended power range ... employed in 


any application. 


The New Chrysler Industrial Torque Converter 
provides torque multiplication of 2.6 with al- 
most 97% efficiency in coupling range. For the 
first time here’s a torque converter with provi- 
sion for a built-into-the-housing speed control 


device. This feature, optional equipment, auto- 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
FOLDER 

Simply fill out, 
clip and mail 
this coupon fo: 


CHRYSLER 
INDUSTRIAL 
TORQUE 

CONVERTER 





Be usta 
PRODUCT OF MARINE & d Torque 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


Converter 





matically adjusts torque converter speed to 
variations in road and load conditions, making 
it unnecessary to rely on less sensitive engine 
governor. Dual cooling, liquid and direct-air, 
dissipates torque converter heat faster enabling 


more efficient operation. 


The engines powering your equipment now 
may lack the torque they occasionally need. 
Here’s a way to solve that added requirement 
without installing an otherwise unnecessarily 
large engine. Check into these and the many 
other advantages of the New Chrysler Industrial 
Torque Converter. It’s two-thirds the weight of 
cast iron competitive units which include pro- 
vision for both transmission and power takeoff 


clutch. Its cost is amazingly low. 


Chrysler Industrial Torque Converter 
Dept. 33,, Industrial Engine Division 
Chrysler Corporation 

Trenton, Michigan 


YOUR NAME 





COMPANY NAME 





ADDRESS 





NUMBER AND STREET 





ZONE STATE 








How we 






put more rip into 





rip wire! 




















s ‘ten wraps its cts in heavy paper to 1e toughest plastic coating as easily as a buzz saw, 
@ Industry often wraps its products in heavy paper t the toughest plast ting buzz saw 


protect it from damage due to moisture, handling and Not all of the problems we solve for industry have 
other causes. To make these packages or bundles easier such simple solutions. Often, we are called upon to de- 
to open, Worcester Wire Works has developed a special rip velop steel and wire with completely new characteristics 
wire for inclusion in the wrapping. ... to combine seemingly incompatible factors or proper- 
To get even greater protection, some products are ties. And quite frequently these are developments that 
wrapped in plastics rather than paper. And this caused a other manufacturers have given up on 
problem. Ordinary rip wire wouldn’t cut the tough plastic. If you have a problem calling for special development 
Our Worcester Wire Works Division solved the prob- work in steel or wire. . . either in creating a product or 
lem by developing a special rip wire with a knurled sur- finding new and better ways to make or use it... it wil 
face that literally put teeth into the wire. It cuts through pay you to write or call National-Standard. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY ~+ NILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION «+ CLIFTON, N. J. 

Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION + DIXON, ILLINOIS 
Industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION - JERSEY CITY, N. 4 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating ‘ 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + WORCESTER, MASS. ‘ 
Round and Shaped Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 

















pUSINESS WEEK As U.S. Far Eastern policy hardens (page 25) Japan looms larger as 
R. 12, 1955 the decisive country in free Asia. 

MAS. : In terms of long-range policy, Japan occupies the same pivotal posi- 

tion in the Far East as Germany occupies in Europe. 


If the Communists, now ardently wooing the Japanese, could produce 
real neutralism in Japan, the balance of power would shift disastrously 
against the Free World, however much of South Asia the West can hold. 


The new, nationalist Japanese premier, Ichiro Hatoyama, knows his 
A BUSINESS WEEK strong bargaining position. And the time for bargaining is at hand. 












Secy. of State Dulles made it clear during his Asian trip that U.S. 
SERVICE policy must prevent closer ties between Japan and the Peking-Moscow axis. 
That goes especially for Japanese-Chinese trade. The U.S. feels, too, that 

Japan must build military strength much faster than it is. 


Many Japanese bridle at the U.S. position. Their nationalistic feelings 
are growing. Tokyo wants “normal” political relations with the East. 
It feels it must have more mainland trade to survive. (An unofficial Com- 
munist contact man saw Hatoyama this week to discuss Tokyo-Pekin 
business affairs.) ° 









Moreover, Japan won’t rearm any faster without quid pro quos—and 
expensive ones at that—from Washington. 






Figure that Hatoyama—and Japan—will stay with the Western camp, 
though carrying on expanding, more freewheeling relations with the East. 


Figure, too, on substantial U.S. concessions to Tokyo: 


¢We will probably O.K.—grudgingly—some increase in Japan-China 
trade. 


¢ We may force South Koreans, who expend no love on the Japanese, to 
buy a lot more from Japan. 


¢ We may pay for much more of Japan’s rearmament than we planned. 
¢ We will grant important tariff concessions to Japanese goods. 
























LZ Saw. 


y have In economic terms, tariff concessions could be most important. The 
to de- U.S. is the one large Western market that could absorb the kind of increase 
eristics in exports that Japan must have. That promises a political storm here. 
proper: Many U.S. businessmen will fight any increase in imports from Japan. 
ts that Tokyo-Washington trade negotiations, incidentally, begin soon. 
—@—— 
pment 
luct or All the ugly problems of the Middle East are reflected in the clashes at 


‘it will Gaza between Arabs and Israeli. 


United Nations observers say that Israel is responsible for the Gaza 
bloodshed. No doubt the Israelis were eager to retaliate against Egyptian 
incursions into Israel territory. But Israel may have had a political pur- 
pose in mind as well. 


Until an Arab-Israel peace is signed, the Israelis want the U.S. to 
abandon its policy of building up a Middle East defense pact linking Arab 
states. The U.S., Israel believes, should (1) force the Arabs to bury the 
Las hatchet; and (2) call off their economic blockade of Israel. And apparently 
— : Tel Aviv hopes to scare us into doing just that by adding to the tension. 


AN 








It was the signing of the Iraq-Turkey alliance, and U.S. efforts to 
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persuade Iran to join in, that upset Israel. This is another step, Israelis 
fear, toward a Western sponsored—and armed—Arab military bloc 


In spite of all this, Washington is not likely to change its course to 
quiet Israeli fears. 

—oe— 

First results of Britain’s money squeeze seem fairly promising. The 
stock market boom is damped down; instalment buying is moderating 
mildly. The rise in money rates has attracted funds to London, strengthen- 
ing sterling. These were Chancellor Butler’s immediate goals. 


Sterling’s recovery so far is due more to renewed confidence than to 
any tangible improvement in London’s over-all ledger of foreign accounts 
(BW—Mar.5’55,p110). 

Getting the red out of these is a slow business, involving other coun- 
tries besides Britain. It’s believed that 40% of the recent glut of transfer- 
able—or “cheap”—sterling came from overseas sterling countries running 
heavy balance of payments deficits—countries like Australia, New Zealand, 
and India. 


Meanwhile, more London bankers are taking the view that once ster- 
ling hardens up again, the government should unpeg the official exchange 
rate, merge the three remaining types of sterling into a de facto converti- 
bility for nonresidents. 


Politically, the economic setback is troublesome for the Churchill gov- 
ernment. Labor chortles that free enterprise—“Conservative freedom’’— 
hasn’t worked, that controls must be restored—by Labor, of course 


But if Butler’s monetary medicine has really worked by late summer, 
he will emerge as a hero who dared to act quickly. Besides, Tories say, 
Labor is so confused that it can hardly inspire confidence among Britons. 


The Labor Party is badly split over Churchill’s decision to produce 
H-bombs and stand up to Russia. In fact, it looks as if an Aneurin Bevan, 
Labor’s chief troublemaker, will be expelled from the party. 


Canadians are optimistic of their capital spending plans for 1955. 

Ottawa’s annual estimate of capital spending, public and private, works 
out to 6% higher than 1954. In fact, the $5.8-billion figure is just a hair 
short of the all-time record in 1953, when Canadians plowed 24% of their 
national product into new machinery and new construction. 


Construction—housing, industrial buildings, engineering projects—is 
the strong point for 1955, with spending targets 10% above last year. (The 
construction industry itself, however, will spend a good deal less on new 
equipment this year.) 

Over-all, industrial spending targets on machinery and plant are lower 
by 3%, but most of that reflects the railroad’s reduced need for rolling 
stocks. Demand for many other types of industrial equipment seems equal 
to, or above, 1954 levels. 


Capital spending in Canada last year fell 6% below the Ottawa 
estimates. That could happen again. But Canadians feel that big factors in 
last year’s shortfall—bad weather, crop failures, labor troubles, recession 
fears—aren’t around in 1955. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 12, 1966, Issue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St, New York, N. ¥. 
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CARBON STEEL=ALLOY STEEL 


CARBON STEEL EQUALS ALLOY STEEL in strength properties when seamless steel! pipe 
is uniformly hardened and tempered in this continuous, completely automatic line of 
gas-fired Gradiation furnaces ... pipe is straight and scale-free. 


HOW 3 INDUSTRIES 


Selas Gradiation heating is the key to improved efficiency 
B E N E FIT wherever you use heat for processing. In the steel, metal- 

working, chemical, refining, ceramic, glass and virtually 
every industry, Selas Engineers can design heat processing 
equipment to help speed production, improve product 
quality and reduce manufacturing costs. 


SELAS HEAT PROCESSING Write for descriptive data. 


from 





Ceramic 


PRECISE CONTROL, TO PATTERN HEAT in a prescribed GASOLINE GOES UP... in octane numbers, when cracked in Selas Gradiation 
heating cycle, is achieved in this Gradiation kiln for refinery heaters, whose precise control of heat input has led to their extensive use 
sintering and firing magnetic ceramic cores for high in the chemical industry. 

frequency electronic parts. 


vy % . } A 4, CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 











PRINT hundreds of FAST, 
cLeEAN PERFECT COPIES 


... IN 1 TO 5 COLORS, IN MINUTES 


Now, you can make 120 or more copies per 
minute of anything up to 9 x 14 inches in 
size — typed, written, drawn, traced or 
ruled — in 1 to 5 colors. All in one easy, 
inexpensive operation. The Heyer Conquerors, 
Manual and Electrically Operated, are the 
duplicators with ALL the features . . . priced 
much lower than comparable machines. 
Model 70-Hand Operated—$195 (plus tax) 
Model 76-Automatic Electric—$325 (plus tax! 


Write today for FREE descriptive 
literature and name of your 
nearest dealer—to: 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1823 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 











Extra wide Royal Secretorial Chairs— 
seat the most ample figure 
comfortably. Write for free literature. 


metal furniture since 97 


Koyal 


ROYAL METAL mfg. co. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 43, Chicago 1 
in Canada, address Galt, Ontario 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 
How to Handle Asian Aid 


@ It’s a question that is causing a lively argumenti, 


Washington. 


@ But one thing is fairly certain: Aid in the Orien 
will be nothing like the Marshall Plan in Europe. 


In three or four weeks, Pres. Eisen- 
hower will send Congress a new Asian 
aid program—one that’s meant to back 
up the tough Asian defense policy that 
Secy. of State Dulles laid down at the 
SEATO meeting in Bangkok (page 25). 

This new Asian program is no second 
Marshall Plan. Washington is taking a 
very different tack in meeting the Com- 
munist threat in Asia today than it took 
in Europe seven or eight years ago, 
when that area was immediately threat- 
ened by Communist expansion. In Asia, 
we are putting military strength first 
and backing it up with a cautious eco- 
nomic effort. In Europe, massive eco- 
nomic aid came first, military support 
second. 

¢ Outline—Details of the new program 
haven’t all been hammered out vet. But 
the main outline has been agreed on, 
including expenditures for the first vear. 
From this, you can see how sharply 
Asian aid is to differ from the economic 
assistance we gave Europe: 

Cost. Appropriations for the first year 
of the Marshall Plan totaled $5-billion, 
but Congress will be asked to bring total 
Asian economic aid for fiscal 1956 up to 
about $1.2-billion. That compares with 
$800-million in fiscal 1955. Actual 
spending probably won't rise by more 
than $100-million over this year. 

Form. Under the new program, the 
preferred method of financing will be 
long-term, easy-payment loans—say 40 
vears at less than 3%, which will be 
repayable in local currency. Grant aid, 
which constituted the bulk of our as- 
sistance to Europe, will be used only 
where a loan would impair the future 
credit standing of the recipient. Tech- 
nical aid will stay about where it is. 

Administration. A special agency, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
was created to handle the Marshall Plan. 
(Later, it became the Mutual Security 
Administration and then the Foreign 
Operations Administration.) No definite 
decision has been reached yet on what 
agency is to handle the new program. 
But it looks as if Asian aid, along with 
other economic aid, will be turned over 
to the State Dept., and FOA will 
fold up. 


Organization abroad. There is to be 


Asia of the Organiz 
n Economic Cooper 
handled largely on 


no counterpart in 
tion for Europe 
tion. Aid will | 
bilateral basis. 
to regionalism will be a permanent p 
gional development fund of about $2) 
million, to be used to finance develop. 
ment projects involving two or mor 
Asian countries, to finance the export 
of capital goods from Japan to Sout 
east Asia, and to finance a strengthene 
secretariat for the existing Colomb 
Plan Organization 

¢ The Making—This program is th 
product of many months of work i 
Washington—and many months of in 
teragency squabbl ng It’s a compro- 
mise between the ambitious Marshal 
Plan type of program, which FOA A¢ 
ministrator Harold Stassen started t 
promote last fall, and the determination 
of Treasury Secy. George Humphrey t 
id to a rock-bottom 


‘he one real concessj 


1educe ecconomi 
minimum. 

It’s a compromise, too, with the po 
litical and economic realities in Asia. In 
the case of Europe, we had an economic 
base, comparable with our own, to work 
on; our main job was helping to finance 
1econstruction. In Asia today, except 
for Japan, we are starting from scratch 
with countries that have hardly started 
their industrial development. There is 
& growing feeling among economic ¢r 
perts, both in and out of Washington, 
that this development must come largely 
from within and therefore can't be 
helped much by large infusions of for- 
eign grants. 

Then there is the political instability 
of the free Asian governments and their 
inability to handle aid in the way 
Western Europe’s governments could. 
On top of that there has been apathy 
on the part of the Asians toward the 
program ever since FOA Administrator 
Harold Stassen first started pushing tt 
—one of the things, incidentally, which 
has weakened Stassen’s position in the 
Washington feuding 
e Elements—The new program doesn t 
satisfy most officials in FOA and many 
in State. They feel that the tide 1s 
running so heavily against the West m 
Asia that only a dramatic “new look 
aid effort would have a chance. Each 
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wert has his own ideas of what's 
needed. But three elements are com- 
on to most of their thinking: The 


mon t a i ; 
program ought to be Dg enough to 
ove to Asia that the U.S. means busi- 


ves; it should be long-term, say 10 
ars at a minimum; and it should be 
jimed at tightening regional unity by 
iynneling as much money as possible 
through a regional organization. Some 
{these officials stress the regional ap- 
oach as the best means of linking 
iypan’s industrial resources with South- 
ast Asia and thus stabilizing the shaky 
japanese economy. en 

Clearly, the Administration’s compro- 
mise program doesn't fit this bill. It’s 
ikely that Japan will get a larger place 
w» the program. ‘There is still a possi- 
wility that Eisenhower will ask Congress 
ior some kind of vague long-term com- 
-itment. But otherwise it looks as if 
here are only two important questions 
till left open: (1) Who is to run the 
program in Washington; and (2) how 
much will Western Europe contribute? 


latin Lures for 


Finding the right business oppor- 
tunity among the 20 vastly different 
uations of Latin America isn’t easy. 
Economists and politicians may declaim 
bout the need for more private U.S. 
ivestment abroad, but it takes more 
than this sort of urging—and even the 
gislation that sometimes follows it— 
to create a southbound flow of dollars. 
A private investment is created only 
when an individual businessman sees 
wmething that looks good, that prom- 
“sa return commensurate with the 
sk, and moves in. 

*Seeds—Last week, in New Orleans, 
the first Inter-American Investment 
Conference went bevond the stage of 
general talk and exhortation, and spread 
iefore U.S. business a dazzling array of 
specific Latin American opportunities. 
Sponsored by the government’s Inter- 
tational Development Advisory Board, 
the Latin America-minded city fathers 
New Orleans, and Time-Life Inter- 
tational, it was perhaps the largest con- 
sess of the hemisphere’s businessmen 
a history. 

_ Over 800 visitors, roughly half from 
‘atin America, listened to speeches and 
panels discussing over-all investment 
woblems and looked over specific busi- 
‘85 proposals. A sampling of the 
prospects: 

A cacao plantation in Costa Rica 
ive farms—for $615,000); partnership 
acement plant in Cuba; partnership 
"a Venezuelan wire-drawing plant 
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¢ Contenders—IOA is slated to go out 
of business in June, and Congress shows 
no inclination to lengthen its life. Manv 
congressmen are willing to vote aid year 
by vear, but they resent the symbol of 
an indefinite burden on the American 
taxpaver, which an independent aid 
agency such as FOA represents. 

The Administration is split wide open 
on this issue. Commerce, Agriculture, 
Defense, and State are all anxious to 
get their hands on some part of the aid 
program. The odds now seem to favor 
State. If that happens, it’s quite pos- 
sible that Stassen will drop out of the 
picture along with FOA. 

An effort will be made to bring the 
Furopeans in on the program at an 
OEEC meeting slated for April. The 
Administration figures this would 
weaken Congressional opposition to 
voting more money for aid. And there 
is a feeling that a joint Western aid 
cffort would help undercut Communist 
propaganda about “dollar imperialism” 
in Asia. 


U.S. Dollars 


that wants to expand; $500,000 and 
technical help for an Ecuadorian drug 
company; a $10-million housing de- 
velopment in Nicaragua; setting up a 
distribution company for a Mexican 
manufacturer of automatic tortilla-mak- 
ing machines who also needs $100,000. 
No doubt some of the seeds planted 
at New Orleans will grow into invest- 
ments of capital, machinery, ideas. The 
conference itself hopes to become a 
fixture. 
¢ Proposals—A number of ideas for 
stimulating investment all around were 
tried out on the meeting. Some invest- 
ment bankers are considering a diversi- 
fied fund to attract individual investors 
on a share-the-risk basis. Another pro- 
posal called for the amendment of cer- 
tain state laws so that insurance com- 
panies could invest more freely abroad; 
still another suggested that the Ad- 
ministration’s plans for tax relief on 
overseas corporation earnings be ex- 
panded to include individuals. Latin 
Americans were urged to exert pressure 
on their governments to improve the 
climate for foreign capital. 
Washington, which looks to private 
investment to carry the largest share 
of Latin American economic develop- 
ment, was pleased with the conference. 
Joseph M. Dodge, head of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Foreign Economic 
Policy, suggested an Asian investment 
meeting along New Orleans lines, per- 
haps this summer on the West Coast. 
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Write for a copy of Parguhars fact-packed Bulletin HP-49 


CHIP MAKING IS COSTLY 


Metal formed to size and shape eliminates long costly machin- 
ing operations. These are typical examples of the broad range 
of Parguhar presses that form metal to shape and eliminate 
costly metal-cutting. They're fast, sturdy, and efficient ...a 
wise investment for cost-conscious manufacturers. 

Farquhar's engineers will be glad to work with 


you on your metal-forming problems. 


WRITE TODAY 


for a copy of Bulletin HP- 
49 covering a broad range 
of Farquhar Hydraulic 
Presses. 
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ROBERT GORDON MENZIES 


Down Under Statesman 
Seeks Goodwill and Aid 


Australia’s ha ind 
Minister, Rol Gordon  Menzie 
(picture above ne to Washingto; 
this week to p | up the edges of the 
Australian-U. S. alliance 
be hard to do. Secretary Dulles fow 


Menzies onc strongest backer 
at the recent SEATO conference i 
Bangkok (BW—Mar.5’55,p107). 


Menzies want 
ably in the form 
and other milita 
Australia carry 


American aid—prob 
f credits for aircraft 
equipment-—to help 
its SEATO obliga 


tions. Along with the New Zealanders 
the Australians in, as their SEATO 
contribution, to take over a good part 
of Britain’s seven-year war against Mz 
lavya’s Communist “bandits.” 

But _Menzies’ Liberal government 
has other eco problems _ that 
could come up in the Washington 
talks. Informed rvers are predicting 


a $350-million Australian balance of 
pavments deficit during the current 
fiscal vear, nov ven months gone 
Australia’s central bank’s overseas bak 
ances have dropped $225-million dur 
ing these months, with holdings non 
at about $1-billio 

Next month the Australian govem- 
ment is expected to clamp a 10% cut 
on non-dollar imports. But the solw 
tion isn’t so simple as that. Economists 
fear a revival of domestic inflation t 
imports are cut too drastically. A roun¢ 
of wage and salary increases makes It 
more critical. And repairing the damage 


left by a flood catastrophe m New 
South Wales will force more imports 
of steel and building materials. 


some other Amer 


Australians have Amer 
sides credits. Thevé 


can plans afoot be 
like to (1) launch a campaign for more 
U.S. investment in Australia, (2 col 
lect the $46-million that’s outstanding 
on a $250-million World Bank develop 
ment loan they received in 1951 and, 
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shaps, negotiate for another $50-mil- 
‘on, (3) talk up a project to list some 
\ysalian industrial and mining stocks 
the New York market. 

But Menzies isn’t bearing only a 
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Britain’s Council of the Institute of 
Rworts, headed by J. P. Ford, export 
jirector of the Brush engineering group, 
is parking a campaign for Latin Amer- 
ican sales. 

ford savs Britain is being left behind 
» that market by West Germany, Italy, 
od France. The statistics back him up: 
for example, the Germans have _re- 
wined their prewar position as the 
xcond largest supplier in Latin Amer- 
after the U.S. 

A search for the reasons behind Brit- 
in's fagging position leads way back. 
Pat of it comes from Britain’s bitter 
cxperience in Latin America. When 
latin American governments, one after 
nother, defaulted on their external in- 
jebtedness after 1900, it was London 


that was left holding the bag. 


But worse still for Britain’s trade in 


the area was the British traders’ reac- 


ion. Once the prime movers in Latin 
\merican development, their companies 
came antiquated, kept alive the heri- 


twe of suspicion, and stuck to out- 


ated selling methods. 
That trend continued so strongly into 


ernment Fhe post-World War IT period that last 


ems that J, 
ashington 9 
predicting 
alance of ff, 


eat Britain bought twice as much from 
atin America as she sold there. 

Ford and his associates believe the 
hole picture can be changed and that 


> current f latin America can take the place of 
ths gone. J ome of the markets Britain has lost in 
rseas bak the Orient. Britons must: 


lion dur- 
ings now 


1 govern: 


*Remember how much __ they 


amed in Latin American countries be- 


re the loans went bad. 
*Play a role in developing local 


10% cut interprises, instead of leaving that 
the solu- Hfeld to Americans, Germans, and Ital- 


onomists 
lation if 
Around {| 
makes it jt 
© damage 


ins, 

*Go into joint ventures with 
4tn Americans in utilities, manufac- 
inng, and assembling. 

But there’s still a snag that’s stalling 


in New }bntish investment and trade in Latin 
imports J \merica—the foreign exchange controls 
s. J ™posed by such countries as Brazil. 
r Amer: here is increasing agitation in Britain 
. Theyd {0 fund commercial debt over a 15-year 
for more tied, thus freeing sterling for buying 


(2) cok 
standing 


+ 


bitish goods. If that could be done, 


© argument goes, British exporters 


develop qroud soon wrest second place in the 
)51 and, Jatin American market from the West 
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load of economic gloom. Canberra has 
high hopes for increasing its exports 
of wool, which is now selling well. 
Things are also looking up for wheat 
exports. 


Britain Plans a Latin Push 


Exports Institute head urges British traders to return, 
Vie for second place in market . 
__, Alicking for India’s Reds . . . New faces in Iran? 


. A power plan for Africa 


Germans. There’s some justification for 
this theory in the fact that German 
exports to Latin American in 1954 were 
onlv slightly more than in 1953. Govy- 
ernment credit for German exporters is 
also tightening. 

Ford, writing in Britain’s Board of 
Trade Journal, warns that if British ex- 
porters don’t step up their Latin Ameri- 
can trade soon, Bntain faces the pros- 
pect of being frozen out of that market 
for the next 20 vears. 





S00 MILES 
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The Central African Federation 
(Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rho- 
desia, and Nyasaland) government has 
announced it will seek funds from the 
World Bank for a huge hydroelectric 
development. 

The project calls for a $240-million 
development on the Zambezi River at 
Kariba Gorge, creating a 150-mile-long 
lake backing up toward Victoria Falls 
(see map). Sir Godfrey Huggins, Cen- 
tral Africa’s Prime Minister, says his 
government can put $20-million toward 
the $150-million needed for the first 
stage of the development. The rest 
will have to come from the interna- 
tional lending agency. 

Huggins hopes cheap hydroelectric 
power will give the area an opportunity 
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MANUFACTURERS F/ND 


nell 
Sotiies Tet lowed 


To develop a new product or im- 
prove an existing one is expensive 
and time consuming. Use re- 
search to determine whether 
there is a market, that the prod- 
uct measures up to competition 
and that costs and packaging 
are competitive. And—carefully 
check marketing and distribution. 
For 35 years we have rendered 
research services to industry, 
science, government and individ- 
uals. You are cordially invited to 
confer without obligation. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
29 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
WAtkins 4-8800 




















SUS-RAP SIMPLIFIES 


PACKING OF STOVE PANELS 


PRE-FORMED Wrap-Around strips provide complete 
IN-CARTON suspension. Sus-Rap fits contour of 
individuol product. Mode in rolls and pre-cut 
lengths and widths. Used to ship. PANORAMIC 
WINDSHIELDS + MIRRORS *® NEONS and PLASTIC 
SIGNS + GLASS REFRIGERATOR SHELVES + MARBLE 
SLABS + PORCELANIZED PANELS - TY WINDOWS 
* HOLLOWARE, etc 
SUS-RAP is engineered to your requirements 

For Complete Information MAIL COUPON | Topay: 














t Gentlemen: We are interested in more informo- | 
1 tion on Sus-Rap, Please ( ) Have your repre. | 
1 sentative coll, ( ) Send Literature 1 
; NAME : 
| COMPANY ' 
| ADDRESS ; 
1 city STATE ' 
RE ae SINT Sees ' 


VANANT COMPANY, INC. 


1983 So. Allis St.. Milwaukee 7, Wis 
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to industrialize and believes that is the 
only way to find employment for the 
rapidly increasing African population. 
Cheap power would also help the Rho- 
desian mining companies’ efforts to 
boost African copper in the world mar- 
ket, where it is meeting stiff price com- 
petition despite cheaper labor costs. 

Meanwhile, the strike of Negro la- 
bor in the Copper Belt (BW —Jan.8’55, 
pl01) has ended: The African mine- 
workers Union has accepted the terms 
of the Chamber of Mines, and em- 
ployers’ association. 

The miners failed to win any of their 
wage demands which were, in fact, an 
oblique attempt to break the color bar. 
And now relations between African 
workers and European miners are at 
a new low ebb. 


London’s new tight money era (BW— 
Mar.5’55p110) is reflected in India 
where the new budget imposes across- 
the-board tax increases. The new levies 
cover commodities and income taxes, 
the latter affecting every wage earner 
from single workers earning $240 a 
year, up. 

First news of the budget nearly pan- 
icked the Bombay stock exchange last 
week. But there was some good news 
for businessmen: Among the budget 
proposals is a 25% rebate on new plant 
investments, rebates for life insurance 
premiums, and permission to carry busi- 
ness losses forward indefinitely. 

The Minister of Finance’s message 
included a proud discussion of India’s 
piogress during the last year in increas- 
ing industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. It also said the inflationary spiral 
las been blocked. 

Even better news for foreign inves- 
tors in India was the trouncing the In- 
dian Commuinsts took in elections in 
the southern state of Andhra. The 
Communists have openly said that 
Andhra would be their base for expan- 
sion into all of India. 

Prime Minister Nehru’s ruling Con- 
gress Party was as surprised as the Com- 
inunists by the landslide vote. Although 
counting is not yet completed, it now 
looks like a clear majority for the anti- 
Communist coalition headed by the 
Congress Party. 

e 


Eleven of America’s so-called “‘inde- 
pendent” oil companies have been told 
they are eligible to buy shares in the 


Iranian oil consortium (BW —Aug.7 
"54,p26). 
The companies would share the 


5% of Iranian oil production that the 
consortium has set aside for U.S. inde- 
pendents. The first test—according to 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.—was whether 
the companies qualified as “established 





American oil companies with. sufficies 


responsibility to undertake the obj, 

tions.’ 7 
Now they must get the blessip 

the Iranian government, and tha 


considered automatic. By Apr. 1, cop 
panies that decide to go ahead muy 
agree on how to d livvy up the 5% toty 
The offer to buy into Iran expire 
Apr. 29. 

The companies are: Anderson-Pritd 
ard Oil Corp., Atlantic Refining 
Cities Service Co., Hancock Oj G 


Pacific Western Oil Corp., Richfe 
Oil Corp., San Jacinto  Petroley, 
Corp., Signal Oil & Gas Co., Sine, 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohi 
Associated Oil Co 


Oil Corp., 
and Tide Water 





—— 


BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


Oriental oil finds: The Chinese Cop 
munists claim have uncovered 5 
oil reserves in northwestern China. 
New oil deposits have been discovere; 
in Assam, northeast India. According 
to government officials, they are capable 
of meeting 25% of India’s petroleu 
requirements. 





Brazil’s Pres. Cafe Filho has called for 
an excess profits tax on earnings exceed 
ing 20% of invested capital. 

oe 
British steel experts arrived in Indi 
this week to work out proposals for 
third new plant (BW —Jan.15’55,p132 
Meanwhile, the Czechs announce the 
will bid on one of the new mills de 
signed by Krupp-DEMAG for the In 
dian government 

a 
Celanese Mexicana, S. A., affiliate of the 
U.S. firm, 
nylon in Mexico—the first production 
in that country 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Kopper 
Co., Inc., and Brazilian interests have 
formed a new company to product 
styrene monomer for plastics at Cube 
tao, the site of Brazil’s new refiner 

s 


Iran’s new investment law—now 1 
draft form before the Majlis—guarantees 
foreign investors the same rights 3 
Iranians. Also, with a look over & 
shoulder at the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
expropriation, the new law promists 
“equitable compensation” for any such 
moves in the future 

s 


British General Electric Co., Ltd., 
kin to the U.S. company, has a sia 
million electronics contract for U. § 
Navy offshore procurement for NATO 
installations. Negotiations were carried 
on through  Hazeltine Electronics 
Corp., Little Neck, N. Y. 
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Why Granite City Steel is growing 3 times faster than the industry! 


Somewhere along the line, a steelmaker must make the same 
decision a doctor must make. Specialist or general practitioner? 
Granite City Steel decided 77 years ago to concentrate its 
time, skill and equipment into just one product—the best 
fat-rolled steel on the market. 


This specialization has produced many benefits for Granite 
City Steel customers. Sheet steel buyers in Middle America 
have consistently found the right answer to their problems 
here—quicker and less expensively than they could at more 
diversified mills. Your sheet steel order never competes with 
other products at Granite City Steel. It gets the undivided 
attention of experts. Sales offices in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa. 


a 


GRANITE CITY STEEL } 


GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY 


Granite City, Illinois 


GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


A subsidiary of Granite City Steel Co. 
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1953 

Low 
Beech Aircraft $9.00 
Bell Aircraft . 8.87 
Bellanca Aircraft 2.25 
Bendix /:viation 50.00 
Boeing Airplane. . 18.25 
Chance Vought Aircraft 22.00* 
Curtiss-Wright Corp 6.62 
Douglas Aircraft 22.50 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane 6.75 
General Dynamics 31.00 
Grumman Aircraft. . 19.37 
Lockheed Aircraft 19.24 
Glenn L. Martin 11.12 
McDonnell Aircraft 16.25 
North American Aviation 15.37 
Republic Aviation 16.12 
Rohr Aircraft 7.87 
Ryan Aeronautical 12.00 
Solar Aircraft 13.25 
Sperry Corp... 17.87 
United Aircraft 31.87 


Prices adjusted, where necessary, for stock splits. 
(Stock started trading May, 1954.) 


* 1954 low. 


THE AIRCRAFT STOCKS: 


First Casualties of Fulbright Hearings 


1954-55 Recent Percentage Gains 
High Price Maximum Now 
$29.87 $26.12 231.9% 190.2% 
38.00 29.75 328.4 235.4 
19.00 14.75 744.4 555.6 
117.75 111.00 135.5 122.0 
88.50 79.25 384.9 334.2 
68.00 45.87 209.1 108.5 
35.37 20.25 434.3 205.9 
91.25 79.50 305.6 253.3 
21.75 18.37 222.2 172.1 
131.00 99.37 322.6 220.5 
45.75 37.75 136.2 94.9 
64.25 52.50 233.9 172.9 
44.00 34.75 295.7 212.5 
42.50 37.37 161.5 130.0 
63.12 54.00 310.7 251.3 
44.50 37.62 176.1 133.4 
35.00 30.12 344.7 282.7 
50.50 41.50 320.8 245.8 
27.62 23.50 108.5 77.4 
57.00 47.62 219.0 166.5 
94.00 78.50 194.9 146.3 


Market's Pulse Is Jittery 


The question that is becoming fore- 
most in the minds of investors, specu- 
lators, Wall Street brokers, and U.S. 
senators is, “How much will the Ful- 
bright study (page 170) affect the stock 
market?” 

It is still too early for any definite 

answer—and it’s always difficult to segre- 
gate any one factor from a multitude of 
others in market fluctuations. But the 
action of the market through midweek 
was providing some clues. 
e Break—The table above reflects what 
has happened to the bellwether of the 
17-month bull market—the aircrafts. 
While these shares suffered some of 
their losses before the hearings, the 
sharpest drops followed Sen. Fulbright’s 
request to the Pentagon for information 
on the biggest suppliers of defense ma- 
terial. 

Fulbright is intent on finding out 
just how much effect hefty defense con- 
tracts have on stock prices. In earlier 
questioning, he specifically mentioned 
General Dynamics Corp. and Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., two of the fastest 
climbers. General Dynamics lost $5 a 
share on Monday of this week, $5.62 
on Tuesday. Douglas, another heavy 
loser, dropped $1.25 on Monday, $3.50 
on Tuesday. 
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Tuesday’s scll-off, the sharpest since 
Jan. 17, involved not only the aircrafts, 
but a number of other companies with 
heavy defense contracts, such as Gen- 
eral Motors, General Electric, Chrysler, 
and some steel and machine tool com- 
panies. 
¢ Worry—W ith Pres. Eisenhower now 
on record for reenactment of the re- 
negotiation law (page 32), fear of rene- 
gotiation of aircraft contracts is a main 
worry of both investors and speculators. 

Most of the big companies racked 
up big earnings in 1954. Douglas, after 
adjustment for a 2-for-1 stock split last 
year, earned $14.70 per share, compared 
to $7.73 in 1953. Boeing's ecarnings— 
adjusted for its 2-for-l 1954 split— 
jumped from $6.36 per share in 1953 
to $11.39 last year. 

Pres. William M. Allen of Boeing, 
prompted by Fulbright’s request for 
defense contract data, made this point: 
Bocing’s net earnings as a percent of 
sales were only 3.58%, compared with 
a 6% to 7% average for manufacturing 
corporations generally. Taking earnings 
as a percent of net assets, however, 
Douglas bettered most corporations 
with a 29.9% return for 1954; Boeing’s 
was 24.6% in 1953, and should be 
higher for 1954. 





Wall Street Talks. 


. + « about Winchell; 
tips, and others’, too . . . wha 
people think about stocks, 
earnings and prices. 


Will Walter Winchell prove to 
“fall guy” for the Fulbright hearingy 


Many Streeters n devoutly hope s 
thev're sure it W | t ke much of the 
heat off Wall Street. Others say # 


wouldn’t be quite fair; that Winch 
is only one of many tipsters influencing 
the market. They cite as one exampk 
newspaper ads designed to whet specu- 
lative appetites by featuring, say, hows 


$200 “investment” would have grow; 
into a $4,500 holding between 194 
and 1946, or another $300 “buy” ¢ 
$4,500. They ask How about the 


tardiness of so man 
ments recently in den 


corporate manage. 
ing wild rumor? 


Market letter gleanings: “A continua. 


tion of the bull: trend now seems 
warranted.”” (Bache & Co.) ... “Mod. 
erate easing setting in just after last 
week’s sharp ris¢ t of a rut does not 


disturb the bullish itnplications of that 


breakout . . . [but . this does not 
appear to be a time for avid bullish 
ness... .” (A. M. Kidder & Co.) 


Some findings of a recent Big Board 
survey on the “nation’s knowledge of an 
attitude towards common stock invest: 
ments” have puzz!ed, hurt, and amused 
Streeters. The puzzle: Only 23% of 
the adults survevc ould define com- 
mon stock definitely’; only 10% con- 
sidered commons v to invest some 
extra money.” But 41% of all surveved 


said “‘more peopl hould own stock.” 
The hurt: Of those knowing what com- 
mons are, less than one-fourth would 
invest in them. The chuckle: “Patriot: 
ism’”” was one of many reasons given 


wwestors” for buving 


by “upper income 
fit hopes were a 


commons; quick 
minor factor. 

Earnings and dividend payments 
don’t always dictate price trends. Take, 
for instance, Superior Oil of California 
stock. Since 1951 it zoomed from $35} 
to $1,040, is now Yet per- 
share earnings fell from $31.43 in 195! 
to about $28 in both fiscal 1952 and 
1953, and $24.54 in 1954; and in Bs 
cal 1955’s first quarter to $2.43 against 
$9.30 in the same 1954 period. Di- 
idends of $4 in 195i dropped to >- 
in 1952, $1 in 1953,-$2 in 1954, and a 
$1 payment in January, 
$2 in January, 1954 


t $1,015. 
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80-MILE LPG LINE 
CLEANED CHEMICALLY 


DOWELL restored original capacity 


without digging up the line 


An 80-mile LPG* line supplying a petrochemical company 
suffered a serious pressure drop and a substantial decrease 
in capacity because of iron oxide deposits. 


Dowell engineers pumped specially prepared chemical sol- 
vents into one end of the 4” line, treating the entire 80- 
mile length as a single unit. No intermediate entry points 
were needed, so no digging was necessary to complete the 
cleaning. The line’s original capacity was restored and the 
job finished in only ten days. 


Many types of lines, heat exchange and process equipment 
have been cleaned the Dowell way. Here’s how: Dowell 
engineers bring all the necessary equipment and solvents 


cleaning services for industry 


oe a> WoOnewos 


FLOW—THOUSANDS OF BARRELS PER DAY 
n 





- 


3 4 


5 6 7 89 1000 
PRESSURE DROP—PS! 


8 


Graph shows a 40.6% increase in the volume of 
fluid handled by the line after chemical cleaning. 


right into your plant. Dismantling of the unit to be cleaned 
is kept to a minimum, since solvents are introduced 
through regular connections. Bends, elbows, valves and 
other normally inaccessible surfaces are reached effec- 
tively. Inhibitors are added to protect against metal loss 
during cleaning. With extremely hard scale, jet moles and 
pipe line pigs supplement chemical action. Most jobs take 
only a few hours. Often, equipment can be cleaned while 
in operation. 


To learn how Dowell can help you solve your particular 
cleaning problems, call your nearest Dowell office; or write 
directly to DOWELL INCORPORATED, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma, 
Dept. C-10. 


*Liquefied Petroleum Gas 





A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 








Heating Up the Market Hearing; 


@ The lines are drawn now. Republicans—and 


exchange presidents—see the boom as a mark of Eisenhower 


prosperity; Democrats, as speculation. 

@ Both sides agree we have reached no 1929 situ- 
ation—yet. But Democrats liken it to 1927-28. 

@ New ideas are coming out of testimony—about 
capital gains and dividend taxation, federal regulation, pro- 


motion of wider stock ownership. More will come. 


(he Senate Banking & Currency 
Committee’s “friendly study” of the 
stock market moves along this week 
pretty much on the expected course. 
All committee members, on both sides 
of the table, were cautious in their ap- 
proach, determined not to upset the 
sensitive market. 

However, on the same day that eco- 
nomics professor John Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard—an expert on the 
1929 crash—told the committee this 
may be the early stages of a “boom and 
bust cycle,” a selling wave developed 
and the market took its sharpest plunge 
since Jan. 17 
¢ Opposing Views—Galbraith’s observa- 
tion was the first gloomy note in the 
hearings, which in their early phase con- 
sisted of (1) classroom-tvype lectures on 
common stocks and operations of stock 
exchanges and (2) discussions of eco- 
uomic theory and opinion that pointed 
up Democratic and Republican differ- 
ences. 

Democrats feel that speculation and 
inflationary pressures are at least poten- 
tially dangerous in today’s market. Re- 
publicans take the line generally that 
the market boom is but a reflection of 
Eisenhower prosperity and confidence 
in a prosperous future. 
¢ Plenty of Seats—Under the chairman- 
ship of Sen. J. William Fulbright of 
Arkansas (cover and page 184), the 
committee proceeded smoothly and se- 
renely in the same cavernous hearing 
room where, two decades ago, a female 
midget climbed into J. P. Morgan’s lap 
while he was testifying in the last big 
Congressional inquiry into the stock 
market. 

e Market Heads—Pres. G. Keith Fun- 
ston of the New York Stock Exchange 
and Pres. Edward T. McCormick of 
the American Stock Exchange (for- 
merly the Curb) led off for the financial 


community. Backed by Republican 
committeemen, thev hit hard on these 
points: 


¢ Current market levels are gen- 
erally realistic in relation to earnings, 
dividends, and prospects. This appraisal 
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is based not on averages but on stock- 
by-stock examination, recommended as 
the only real way in which to judge 
the market. 

eA break could come, 
present economic situation 
composition of the market 
valid comparison with 1929. 

e Elimination of double taxation 
on dividends and easing of the capital 
gains tax would remedy two minor de- 
fects in the market by (1) “unfreezing”’ 
shares that are now “locked in” and 
(2) encouraging corporations to issue 
more equity shares to raise new moncy. 

¢ Present federal regulation is ade- 
quate to assure an honest market. 
¢ Market Critics—After hearing Fun- 
ston and McCormick, the committee 
turned to the market’s defenders and 
critics. Prominent among them was 
critic Galbraith, author of a book on 
the 1929 crash that is to be published 
soon. 


but the 
and the 
have no 


Backed by Galbraith, Democrats 
worked along this line: 
e Another crash could come if 


speculation is not kept in check. Mar- 
gin requirements of 100% may be in 
order. 

¢ The present situation, however, 
bears more resemblance to the big 
buildup years of 1927-28 than 1929. 

e The financial community should 
emphasize, in its public education and 
promotion programs, the risks of going 
into the market in pursuit of a quick 
profit. 
¢ Defense—Emphasis on the public’s 
education about “risk’’ is a matter of 
degree. Both Funston and McCormick 
admitted existence of hazards but said 
investment houses do stress them. 

Typical was Funston’s remark that 
“I do not want to have anybody get 
the impression that I say a break in 
the market cannot come or that the 
market will not go down, because when 
people start to talk that way it is not 
a particularly good sign.” 

Equally candid in more colorful 
language was McCormick. Asked 
whether listing on either the New 


York or American exchanges is a hall 
mark of quality, McCormick gig 
“Let's not kid ourselves—there are don 
on both exchange : 
e Who's to Blame?—Wall Street e 
perts who blamed Galbraith fo; th 
first big sell-off during the hearing 
found a skeptic in Winthrop H. Smith 
managing partner of Merrill Lynd 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
curity dealer. 
“Some days it 


biggest se 


ells up, some days jt 


sells down,” he said. “Sometimes ye 
think we know why; some days ye 
don’t. This time I don’t know why 
but I doubt very much if it was Prof 
Galbraith’s testimony.” 

Only unexpected development in the 
opening phase was the committee's 


decision to ask the Defense Dept. for 
a list of the 100 leading companies wit 
defense contracts. The aim: to dete 
mine, if possible, what effect this fom 


of “indirect government subsidy” has 
had on market prices 


Public hearings will continue unt 


at least Mar. 23 


I. Is the Market Too High? 


Sen. John J. Sparkman asked Funston 
the multibillion-dollar question on the 
first day of the hearing: “Do vou think 
the present level of stock prices is to 
high?” 

Funston’s repli 
tion. “ vea 


was a model of caw- 
A ve or two from now | 
will be able to sav now] I just don't 
know. The most I can sav is this, sir- 
1 believe that the present market level 
. . . have been created not bv undue 
flow of borrowed money and not bi 
manipulation, but represent the public 
appraisal at this time of the future value, 
of the future earnings and dividends.” 

McCormick was even more positive 
“Definitely not” too high, he said, and 
continued: 

“If you are asking me what I would 
do, I certainly would not buy a cross 
section of this so-called average. | 
would select stocks that I think are 
good buys, and I would buy them. 
There are stocks right now I probabl 
would sell in the next few months 
And that’s what I urge you gentle 
men to look at—individual situations, 
not this market-level-and-average decep 
tion.” ; 

James E. Day, president of the Mi¢ 
west Stock Exchange, Chicago, said tt 
appears “very few stocks are out of line, 
pricewise” when analyzed on basis é 
book value, per share, and 
yield. , 
From the Far West came Ronald E. 
Kaehler, president of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. His answer to the big 


Carmings 
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was flat—“I don’t know.” 
; ined?—Galbraith would not 
commit himself on a yes or no basis, 
sat he injected a note of deep te- 
vaint. He said statistics on short- 
term stock purchases and “‘market dis- 
cyssion” lead him to believe that spec- 
tion—“unrestrained pursuit of capital 
nins’-is a big factor in the market 
“od is not a healthy sign. 

“Jt would be a gross exaggeration to 
oy that there has yet been any whole- 
vie escape from reality such as occurred 
in 1929,” Galbraith said, “but enough 
has happened to indicate that we 
iwven't vet lost our considerable ca- 
weitv for self-delusion.” 


juestion 


\, 1929 and Now 


Fconomic wounds are healed, but 
yemories of that 1929 crash pervade 
the atmosphere. Sen. Mike Monroney 
{Qklahoma tried to clear it a little. 
Comparing 1929 to 1954-55, he said, 
5 “ike using the behavior of an alco- 
lic on a lost weekend in comparison 
) what a sane and sober man would 
0. 

The stock market people nodded 
seement, but the question—another 
cash coming?—still had to be examined. 
Funston and McCormick, whose ex- 
danges together handle about 95% of 
the dollar volume in stock trading, 
aid this is a clean, honest, aboveboard 
market. Both said they work constantly, 
independently of and in cooperation 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, to keep it that way. 

*No Comparison—F'unston went to 
itatistical tables to reinforce his argu- 
ment that the national situation now 
and in 1929 are not parallel: 

“... Those things which can be 
ineasured economically are three or four 
times what they [were then]—that is, 
si0ss national product, national dispos- 
ible income, and so on. In terms of 
physical volume, the 1954 volume is 
twice what it was in 1929... . In terms 
total profits after taxes and of total 
sets, corporations are twice as big. 

“Now then, if you look at the stock 
aarket by comparison . . . prices instead 
t being twice or four times as much— 
‘ven before you adjust for the decline 
value of the dollar—are only slightly 
excess of where they were in 1929. 

McCormick, testifying that there is 
w evidence of manipulation, watered 
wks, or pools in today’s market, said: 
Let's not kid ourselves. The market in 
29 was rigged. It was not an honest 
market. Pools were operating. . . . It 
"a up to its ears in debt.” 

* More Like 1927-28—Galbraith was 
‘ot optimistic, but he settled finally for 
ms ening the present situation more to 
buildup of 1927-28 than to the 
collapse of 1929, 
Thave the feeling we may be fur- 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$13,000,000 
Continental Baking Company 


35%% Subordinated Debentures Due March 1, 1980 


(Convertible until February 28, 1965) 


Dated March 1, 1955 e Due March 1, 1980 


Price 102% plus accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained m any State only from such of the several Un- 
derwriters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
White, Weld & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 


February 24, 1955 











OVER 
18 YEARS —=> 
OF ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP... 












For more than eighteen consecutive years, leading 
companies in every major field have placed more pages 
of business advertising in Business Week than in any 
other general-business or news magazine. 

In 1954, Business Week carried 5,469 pages of adver- 
tising—2,201 pages more than any other magazine in its 
field. 

The reason for this consistent record of advertising 
leadership: Business Week reaches a higher concentra- 
tion of management executives—at lower cost—than any 
other general-business or news publication. 
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“what 


advantages do 


TAX-EXEMPT 
BONDS 


offer fou? 


Their merits are many, 
but perhaps the most important 
today is the opportunity to up- 
grade your investments, gain 
greater safety and quality, and 
still receive as much or more spend- 
able take-home income. 

For example, a tax-free yield 
of over 3% from the new Power 
Authority of the State of New 
York 3.20% General Revenue 
Bonds gives an individual inves- 
tor in the $25,000 federal tax 
bracket more take-home income 
than would a 7.3% yield from 
a lower grade taxable bond. It 
provides the $50,000-income 
investor more net return than 
does a 12% yield from taxable 
securities. And today’s large vol- 
ume of high grade state, munic- 
ipal, turnpike and other revenue 
issues offers a wide choice of 
bonds with these advantages of 
safety, good yield and tax relief. 


Our current offering list shows 
many of them. Send for it 
without obligation, and also 
receive our up-to-date 

tax chart that helps you 
determine the amount of tax 
relief an investor in your 
income bracket may expect. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ther along the line [of speculative 
boom] than Sen. Ives suggests,” Gal- 
braith remarked after the New Yorker 
had minimized the speculative influence 
in today’s market. And, again, Gal- 
braith warned: “This market could go 
on up due to this pursuit of capital 
gains and there could be a col- 
lapse,” but, “I am not suggesting that 
will happen.” 

From middle ground, he conceded 
that the current national economy is 
stronger than 1929's, and he recognized 
the effectiveness of regulatory laws. On 
the other hand, he saw danger in equan- 
imitv, “great speculative optimism,” 
and the “sizable wave of mergers.” 


lll. Credit in Marketplace 


Galbraith, as a witness, was even 
stronger than Sen. Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, as examiner, on the subject of 
credit’s impact in pushing up prices. 
Douglas took Funston and McCormick 
over the hurdles on this, and they re- 
sisted his suggestion that margin trad- 
ing was a major factor in boom levels. 

Galbraith took the opposite tack. “If 
there is a resumption of the upward 
movement of the past year in the 
weeks or months ahead, the Federal 
Reserve should be pressured to put 
trading requirements on a cash _ basis 
by raising margin requirements to 
100%,” he said. 

Bevond that, he said, the govern- 
ment should make its position clear in 
every possible way, and “If speculative 
tendencies persist, more drastic meas- 
ures invoking the tax power should be 
contemplated.” 
¢ How Many Deals?—Funston and Mc- 
Cormick came armed with figures that, 
on the surface, indicate only about 2% 
of the total market value of listed stocks 
was bought on margin. 

“But since the market is a thin mar- 
ket—since only a small proportion of 
stocks held are actually traded in—this 
would be a larger value of stocks traded 
in,” Douglas countered. 

Funston agreed when Douglas cited 
the New York Stock Exchange survey 
of public transactions (covering two 
davs last vear), showing about 33% of 
total volume and 31% of total num- 
ber of transactions were accounted for 
by margin trading. 
¢ How Big a Factor?—The senator won- 
dered if the Federal Reserve Board 
should not put on the brakes by rais- 
ing margin requirements, already upped 
last Jan. + from 50% to 60%. Funston 
stuck by his position that credit buying 
of stocks is not a principal factor in the 
current bull market and, anyway, “I 
don’t think margins can influence 
the market level.” 

McCormick guessed that American 
Stock Exchange transactions based on 
margin were at about the same ratio as 


the Big Board’s, and he estimated the 
over-all credit injection at about $34j 
lion—“‘taken against over-all volume 
not enough to be a major factor ; 
pushing the market up.” 


IV. Why the Bull Market? 


In trving to explain the spiral of #4 

market in the past 18 months, the sep 
ators found room for some god. 
humored political byplay. Republicy 
Homer Capehart of Indiana said » 
swers to about 900 questionnaires ; 
turned to the committee have a pret 
simple theme—‘confidence in Eigey. 
hower and the Administration.” Chm; 
Fulbright drawled that he reckong 
what Capehart really meant was “co 
fidence that Mr. Eisenhower woy! 
give big business every break.” 
e Split?—Sen. Wayne Morse, the rex 
gade Oregon Republican who tume 
Democrat after one session as an ind 
pendent, made darker reckoning 


promotional and advertising efforts both 
bv the New York Stock Exchange and 
bv the securitie idustrv generally 


He wondered if this might be politi 
cally motivated, “in that if millions of 
Americans own dollars of stocks 
thev might not be so enthusiastic about 
a political program that would seek to 
impose legislative restrictions on bus- 
ness abuses.” 

e Real Reasons—McCormick, a regis 
tered Democrat who served on SEC by 
appointment of Harry S. Truman, and 
Funston, who did not state his political 
faith, agreed on these reasons for the 
market boom: 

e Readily a 
credit for business 

e Improved climate—new deprecis- 
tion policies, elimination of the exces 
profits tax, a slight easing up in double 
taxation of dividends 

e Growing nfidence in 
national growth and prosperity. 

e End of fighting in Korea and 
Indo China, plus a brightening outlook 
for Western Europe 

e Startling technological advances, 
including adaption of the atom to peact- 
ful purposes. 


foxy 


money and 


lable 


future 


V. What About Taxes? 


Funston and McCormick plugged 
hard for Congressional action to case 
up on the capital gains tax. They sad 
this would “unfreeze” equity shares 
and put supply and demand for stocks 
in better balance, ease pressures 0 
price. 

Funston said many shareholders now 
“frozen in” the market would sell their 
securities more readily if the capita 
gains rate were pared from 25% © 
124% and if they were allowed to 
take their profits under the more favor- 
able tax rate after holding secumtits 
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aly three ng instead of six as 
»ired at present. 
, Pci Wwondered if that would not 
ulate an even bigger rush mto the 
“arket by short-term speculators. And 
Jose wondered why stock market 
ofits, no matter when taken, shouldn’t 
b» treated as straight income. 
“\eCormick and Funston thought 
uble taxation of dividends should be 
iminated entirely in order to encour- 
wae ieguance of new equity shares. For 
-y $1 in new equity financing, 
‘orporations now raise $3.50 by credit, 
she witnesses agreed, largely because 
tond interest is cheaper than dividends 
aj double taxation of dividends. 
Calbraith called himself an “amiable 
4eptic” about the exchange officials’ 
pital gains tax proposition. 

“One of the most engaging aspects of 
nomics is the tendency for proposals 
or economic reform to culminate in 
woestions for tax reduction,” he ob- 
eved of the field generally. 

Of capital gains specifically, he said, 
Repeal, it is presumed, would bring 
ye sellers. It would as plausibly, and 
chaps more plausibly, bring more buy- 
«s, It is interesting to recall that early 
» 1929 there were suggestions that the 
utry was running out of common 
tocks. Thev were not locked in; in 
those more unsophisticated days, it was 
rely said that there weren’t enough 
to go around. In October [1929] this 
jctrine was proved in error. Stocks 
xcame suddenly, miraculously, and dis- 
trously more abundant.” 


VI. For the Record 


Galbraith helped when Fulbright, in 
the fourth day of the hearing, publicly 
cknowledged that the committee is on 
spot. “We know a lot of people will 
ame us... if the market falls out 
f bed” soon or even in the next six 
nonths, Fulbright said. 

Not rightly so, said Galbraith, adding 











Goldman, Sachs & Co. 





$25,000,000 


Due March 1, 1980 


Price 100% 


(and accrued interest from March 1, 1955) 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 
The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes 
the securities and the business of the Company. 


The May Department Stores Company 
34% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
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that a Congressional study of the stock 
market in 1928 might have “arrested 
the boom” and averted collapse. At 
wy rate, Galbraith went on, “A de- 
mined government, at any time in 
928, could have stopped the boom.” 
*Exchange’s Campaign—Fulbright and 
lonroney both spent considerable time 
uramifications of the New York Stock 
Exchange’s $1-million promotion and 
dvertising campaign, to interest “new 
eople” in owning shares. Fulbright 
thought this was beyond the exchange’s 
‘uction of providing a mere market- 
phce; Monroney thought it was ill- 
tmed as long as there’s a scarcity of 
shares, and corporations are relying 
tore on bonds than stocks to raise new 
tied) (3.5 to 1 is the ratio Funston 
Calbraith agreed with both. In the 
fas of doldrum”—the 1930s—the 


u 
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Wlembers in princifial cities 





TRUCK LEASING 
EXPERIENCE 


IS AVAILABLE TO 


YOU 


Truck users! You will be 
pleased with our all-service 
truckleasing. 

America’s leading firms utilize the 
efficiency of our specialized 
facilities. Forget your prob- 
lems of replacement, break- 
downs, repairs, insurance, 
licenses, paper-work, road 
calls, tied-up capital and 
extras. Know your costs in 
advance.Let us engineer your 
fleet to fit your exact needs. 


TRUCK LEASING 
SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 


Look up National Truck Leasing System in your local ‘phone book, 
or write for brochure and listing of NTLS companies. Dept. B-3 





LEASE 


your trucks 
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Dated March 15, 1955 


Dated March 15, 1955 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


March 8, 1955. 





DREXEL & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$250,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 


Corporation 
DEBENTURES 
$50,000,000 Five-Year 3% Debentures Due 1960 


Due April 1, 1960 


Interest payable Octcber 1, 1955 and each April 1 and October 1 thereafter 


$200,000,000 Seventeen- Year 342% Debentures Due 1972 


Due March 15, 1972 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15 


Price For Both Maturities 100% 


and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undere- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON, READ&CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB&CO. 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 

Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


























MATERIALS HANDLING 
COST REDUCTION 


A preliminary survey without 
charge will determine the poten- 
tial savings and the cost. 


Geman Aesoccates 


CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Over 20 years experience 
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Salem Premiums 
Increase Volume—Profits! 


Salem Dinnerware Pre- 


ay 


ness. We tailor-make a 
premium suited to your 
operation. Don’t wait! In- 
vestigate! Today! 


a 
SALEM CHINA CO.,SALEM, OHIO 


elmont laza 


in NEW YORK 











RIGHT WHERE IT COUNTS! | 


miums work for any busi- | 





WHEN BUSINESS MEN 
WANT BUSINESS NEWS 
THEY TURN 

















campaign would have been proper, ¢ 
braith said. Now, if there’s to be gy, 
a program, he said, its impact shou 
be shifted—“the much greater need 
for education about the danger jp , 
restrained pursuit” of quick profits, 












































Vil. What About Averages? 


Value, and public understanding 
the various stock market indexes—[p 
Jones, Standard & Poor's, etc—wa 
lively topic. 

It started when McCormick was 
the witness chair and was asked } 
Fulbright to explain the DowJoy 
index figure of $28 per share “earning, 
for industrial eompanies last year, fy 
bright said he felt it was misleadine 

McCormick stepped aside to seq 
some expert advice, and Morton \| 
Adler, of Rye, N. Y., a spectator wh 
identified himself as “an amateur jp. 
vestor,” slipped into the witness seat 

“Those figures are based upon th 
adjusted Dow-Jones average of th 
original securities [in existence 
when the averages were first made 
Adler said. After a brief hiatus, McCo: 
mick returned to elaborate further o; 
Adler’s explanation. In essence, McCo: 
mick’s explanation was that the inde 
averages do not reflect splits of stock 
since the index was set up. 

McCormick said the averages don't 

mislead experts and he doubts if th 
average public buyer is much influenced 
by them, although a novice “could k 
misled.” 
e For the Wastebasket—At any nate 
McCormick said, he places “absolute! 
no weight” on an average and “as fa 
as I am concerned, I throw it in the 
wastebasket when I see it.” 

Kaehler said the best way to get: 
good picture of the market is to st 
which stocks are up, which are dow 
and which stand still on a given da 
For example, he said, on Mar. 3—frst 
day of the hearings—1,243 stocks wer 
traded on the New York Stock E 
change; 533 were up, 446 were dows, 
and 264 were unchanged. On Mar. 4 
1,229 issues were traded, 520 advanced, 
447 were down and 262 were m 
changed. Both days the number down 
or unchanged was bigger than_the 
gainers, Kaehler said, but the Dov: 
Jones averages were up each time. 


Vill. Tipsters vs. the Market 


Walter Winchell’s radio-TV stoo 
counseling was condemned by Fu 
bright, Sen. Prescott Bush of Connect 
cut, and others 

Most questioning concerned Wit 
chell’s much publicized recent tip, ™é 
Sunday night show, that Pantepec 0! 
—listed on McCormick’s American Er 
change—is a “good thing.” 


. « 
The tip qn Pantepee was that a stock 
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: to The 1954 annual report of The Dayton Power and Light 
IS (0 & 
are down Company once again records new highs in every phase of THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
given dar the company’s operation. West-Central area of Ohio has BALANCE SHEET 
December 31 
ar. 3—first completed another year of record-breaking new home con- ASSETS 1954 1953* 
cS were ion. iti . icti Property and plant ..............++- $193,188,000 $184,096,000 
— f struction. In addition, the restrictions on the use of natural sot oo papal alata 22739,000 14,449,000 
Stock Ev. gas for space heating were lifted. And DP&L put on some Other assets .....--.--+eeeeeeeeee 570,000 ___ 1,278,000 
ere down, $26,497,000 $199,823,000 
Mar. 4 of its most successful promotion efforts. LIABILITIES 
n Mat. *, ee ils iba ossns ee $166,397,000 $149,232,000 
advanced, DP&L serves an area where business is on its toes . . - Current liabilities ..........0.000006 15,161,000 18,845,000 
were ul well-paid employees are buying new homes, and the indi- Reserves ......--2eeeeeereesecrees siieser oe savas 000 
497, 823, 
ber down vidual use of our services is well above the national average. RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
than the This company has been in thé fortunate position to take 1954 1953* 
the Dow: 4 sat : ee A EN LE SE $ 61,547,000 $ 57,501,000 
wok advantage of these opportunities. We are confident that in ee ” 50,915,000 47,523,000 
: 1955 this prosperous and progressive area will continue to OEE CLT $ 10,632,000 $ 9,978,000 
‘ P INCOME DEDUCTIONS ...........+-- 2,193,000 1,828,000 
k ' increase the demand for our services. $ 8,439,000 $ 8,150,000 
arke Wiltnr datincad case 15484 PREFERRED DIVIDENDS ............-- ; 949,000 ; yore 
. . 4 Earnings on common stock .........++++ 7,490,000 201,000 
'V stock annual report into a “cap- Number of common shares out- 
; - : tandi t D PD cardasscwns 2,600,059 2,585,728 
by Ful sule” shown in the chart on PA sg ator eat 
Connect the right. We would like to GUOITIND: 6s0.0 5:5 6:406:60608266 040480 $2.88 2.78* 
*Restated to include settlement of purchased gos rate increases ond 
: send you a copy of the full federal income taxes 
ed Wir : 
report. Just write— 
tip, ina 
pec Oil 
cn» | THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
. & 
t a stock 25 North Main Street * Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Reduce Brightness Contrasts 
Change Eye Shock to Eye Comfort 


Eye shock in business is a modified 
form of eye shock experienced in 
night driving. There’s one differ- 
ence—eye shock in business is often 
present 8 hours a day, while night- 


driving eye shock is intermittent. 


Eye comfort is of first importance 


The fixture 


designed for-eyc-conifort 





Call Your DAY-BRITE Representative 


Or write—Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louts 7, Missouri. 


In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., 


Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Nation’s Largest Manufacturer of Commercial and Industrial Lighting Equipment 


in the design of Day-Brite Luvex 
lighting fixtures. They are engi- 
neered to utilize both upward and 
downward lighting—to'‘wash out” 
the effects of brightness contrasts 
—to banish discomfort by banish- 
ing ceiling gloom. This results in 


a bonus in morale and efficiency. 


This outstanding fixture provides 
maximum ‘‘see-ability'"— and eye 
comfort — by reducing brightness 
contrasts. It finds widespread use 
wherever there's a need for light- 
ing — stores, offices, showrooms, 
hospitals, schools, libraries. 


Because so much depends on light 
— SEE, EXAMINE, COMPARE 
Day-Brite fixtures before you buy. 
Their many superiorities are 
apporent. 


5430 


EOLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


ai tghling Sirlitts 
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It could well be that in less than a decade a compact new appliance for 
the home will clean and press a suit, coat or dress in seconds. 


Today, practically any type of home-service product you can name is 
New Departure-equipped. So, when your thoughts turn to new departures 
of tomorrow ... think of New Departure—the company that makes the 
great forward strides in ball bearing design and manufacturing. 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY... 
for the enterprising 


Industry’s role in the wartime development of nuclear 
energy projects is paying peacetime dividends. 

Alert, far-thinking firms are probing exciting new possi- 
bilities for the use of this tremendous new tool as a power 
detect impurities, preserve 
foods and promote chemical reactions. 


source, to combat disease, 


This is only the beginning. And to those who take the 
initiative belongs the competitive advantage. 

How can nuclear energy be put to work for you? 

The first 


step talk to engineers whose experience 


again it’s 





Engineering, Design and Plant 
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Piping and Sprinkler Systems: Pressure 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2104 Farmers Bank Building / Pittsburgh 22, Penna 
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If your blood pressure starts climbing, you can gain some initial—and 

1955 beneficial—reassurance from this fact: A regimen worked out by your physi- 

AR. 12, cian to your individual requirements will usually restore it to fairly harmless 
levels. 


Hypertension (blood pressure above the recognized normal limits) is 
a serious but not uncontrollable condition. Effectiveness of medical treat- 
ment has improved greatly in recent years. Diagnostic methods are more 
precise; potent drugs can be given with less danger of side reactions. 
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One important thing to keep in mind is that hypertension is more of 
a symptom than a disease—a sign that you need to make some changes in 
SERVICE your habits, both physical and mental. 


The real threat of high blood pressure is leaving it unchecked. Serious 
complications in the heart, brain, kidneys, and eyes can result from pro- 
longed hypertension. Careful direction by your physician now can prevent. 
such developments later. 











What happens when your blood pressure goes up is this. The tiny 
arteries (arterioles) at the ends of the arterial system are offering an 
increased resistance to the flow of blood through them from the heart to 
various parts of the body. The more they are narrowed or constricted, the 
higher the blood pressure. 

In a small percentage of cases, this is brought about by definite kidney 
diseases or clearly discernible changes in the elasticity of the blood vessels. 


Much more often, the cause is not physical breakdown but a reaction 
to the strains and stresses an individual builds up within himself by a way 
pres of life too fast and furious for his constitution. For this reason hyperten- 
sion is sometimes called a “disease of prosperity.” 


Although there is no particular “hypertensive type,” men and women 



























ers have who tend to feel chronically excited, nervous, or emotionally upset are 
7 er likely candidates. Many patients with hypertension are tense, conscientious, 
os . hard-working people who worry excessively. 

cts and Physicians keep in mind, too, the medical histories of patients’ par- 
g of ore ents. Heredity plays an important part in the likelihood of your develop- 


ing high blood pressure. 


hese are 


or fields 
w is 
ot Taking all these factors into consideration—physical condition, temper- 
ament, heredity—successful treatment is a complicated and individual mat- 
ter. In other words, what worked for your neighbor will not necessarily 
work for you. At the beginning, some trial and error may be necessary until 
Penna. the correct combination of therapies is figured out for your individual case. 


Then, too, treatment may require a drastic change in your mental 
attitude. This is because most cases of high blood pressure fall in the 
category of “essential” hypertension: The cause can be traced to no apparent 
physical ailment. 


In many cases your doctor can’t tell just what has brought on your 
} high blood pressure. But he has many tools at his disposal to help bring 
PAGE 179 it down: special diets, drugs, psychotherapy, and (rarely) surgery. 
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However, it’s up to you to follow, to the letter, the regimen he sets 
up for you. You'll have to accept the fact that treatment is usually a long- 
drawn-out process that involves changes in certain attitudes and habits 
of a lifetime. 

Regular medical checkups will catch any development of a tendency 
toward hypertension. And certain basic measures apply to practically all 
hypertensive patients. 

¢ Reduce the excess weight that places an extra load on an already over- 
worked heart. 
¢ Take things easy—physically, mentally, and emotionally. 


¢ Moderation should govern the use of tobacco, alcohol, and the amount 
of salt in your diet. 


There’s no time to waste if you’re planning to send a son or daughter 
to Europe during their summer holidays. Even now, it may be too late to 
get them in on the average-priced commercial tours or luxury-liner accom- 
modations. 

However, space is still available on specially chartered student ships 
and within organized student groups. And, you’ll find a great variety in 
types of tours to choose from: straight travel programs, work projects in 
one locale, summer study courses at a foreign university, or combination 
travel-study groups. 


Note that summer study courses such as those arranged by the Institute 
of International Education are not tourist programs. 


They are designed for the student whose purpose in traveling is to 
discover what a foreign university can contribute to his chosen field and 
to meet foreign students with similar interests. 


When you and your kids are planning the trip, keep in mind that 
buying a European tour is like making any other investment: It’s necessary 
to shop around and check details. A school or college adviser can probably 
give you an initial steer in the right direction. The Council on Student 
Travel, 179 Broadway, New York, N. Y., is a good central source for over- 
all information. 


Seven Toscanini recordings have been released by RCA Victor. Five 
were taped from actual broadcasts—the Verdi Te Deum, Boito Mefistofele, 
Act Two from Gluck’s Orfeo and Eurydice, and the Mendelssohn Italian 
and Reformation Symphonies. 


The other two were recorded at Carnegie Hall—Debussy’s La Mer 
(this is a re-release with better sound due to improved transfer techniques); 
and a new recording of Iberia. 


Over 40,000 deaths or injuries to children under five are caused annu- 
ally by home electrical accidents, according to the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co.’s Institute for Safer Living. 


Preventive measures: (1) Cover open-type baseboard outlets; (2) replace 
cords with exposed wires or loose plug connections; (3) disconnect appli 
ances immediately after use; (4) conceal or cover extension cords placed on 
the floor. As an extra precaution, parents should know how to give artificial ‘ 
respiration. 
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Helping Florida Create 
the Right Climate” 
for New Industry 


Here’s How the Florida Power & Light Company 
is Providing for Industrial Growth 


They come to vacation—and they stay to build! Florida’s tourist 
business, now passing the billion dollar mark annually, sets the pace 
for its rapidly expanding industrial growth. The number of manufac- 
turing plants has jumped from 2800 to 4000 in seven years. Current 
ten-year growth rate in population is 72 per cent. 


To supply the skyrocketing demand for home and industrial elec- 
tric service, Florida Power & Light Company, the State’s largest 
utility, is now in the third year of a $410 million construction pro- 
gram—has tripled its capability since 1945. 


More and more of the modern equipment required for this ex- 
pansion of generating and distribution facilities is supplied by Allis- 
Chalmers. Not only here but all over the country, Allis-Chalmers 
helps build for the expanding future by supplying major electric 

power equipment— practically any component from a mas- 
sive steam turbine to the familiar distribution transformer. 


AC) ALLIS- CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN A-4621 
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Shown above, Cutler Power Plont, near Miomi, 
already produces more power thon FP&L's 
entire system in 1945—will toto! 380,000 KW 
next year. 







Allis-Chaimers STEAM TURSINES are basic 
to utility expansion. FP&L's new Allis-Chal- 
mers unit at Palatka, similar to the one 
dbove, will triple that plant's capability. 
ae ee * 2: ae 








POWER TRANSFORMERS, above, bring 
power to Miami substations. Allis-Chai- 
mers leads the industry in development of 
corona-free units. 


ale. i cS... aad 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS, above, installed at the 
modern Cutler plant, control electric power 
and provide system protection to prevent 
interruptions in service. 















in BOLD or fone lines 


Uses a special ink—in all colors. 
Non-smudging—dries instantly 
—saves time. 


Ideal for industrial marking of 
parts—assemblies—metal 
containers, etc. FLO-MASTER 
will do the job quickly—easily 
—with durable marks. Valve 
automatically controls ink flow. 
The FLo-MASTER Pen comes 
with interchangeable nibs for 
producing lines up to 
Ys in. wide. POCKET SIZE 
At stationers, art stores. 
Write for descriptive 
folder to Cushman 

& Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW-8, 

153 W. 23rd Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 








Felt-tip pen 





TOO MANY HANDS 
SPOIL THE PROFITS 


Ten hands when one finger on a 
pushbutton will do? Modernize your 
materials handling equipment! Use your 
men much more productively! 

See hundreds of new developments in 
equipment, machines, supplies and 
services exhibited by the industry's 
pacesetting manufacturers. Write for 
free tickets: Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 

341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


6th National 
Materiais Handling 
Exposition 


international Amphitheatre, Chicago 
May 16-20, 1955 
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the classified advertising of the world of business 
management. For information, write, wire or phone 
BUSINESS WEEK. 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Rubber Consumption 


Thousands of Tons 
130 
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Stepped Up With the Autos 


Much of the new surge in demand 
comes from stepped-up auto production, 
Industry people say this demand is being 
met now, and there’s no fear of shortage, 
By yearend, consumption may totd 
more than 1.3-million tons. 


In line with its upward trend over the 
last five months, U.S. rubber consump- 
tion started the year with a rush. Only in 
March and April, 1953, was rubber con- 
sumption greater than it was last 
January. 





Who Totes the Nation’s Freight 


Billions of Ton Miles 
1,000 


1952 


Week Estimote 
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Business 
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can Railroads, 
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Truckers’ Share Increases 


just been released 
creased 12.3% ove! 
roads declined 1.5‘ 
carried almost three times as mM 


truck ton-miles in- 
1952. while mail 
In 1953, railroads 
any ton- 


Railroads still haul a substantial part 
of the nation’s freight, but the figures 
indicate that truckers are making heavy 





inroads. In 1953 (for which figures have 
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miles as trucks, compared with 1951 
when they hauled a little more than 
34 times as much. 

Last year’s business decline of course 
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was felt by shippers as well as producers, 
but final figures probably will show that 
motor carriers fared about as well as 
they did in 1953, while railroads didn’t. 


) 
1948 


Growing Along With the Family 


_ Last year, the average mortgage loan 
im the $20,000-and-under group was 
$6,644. That’s a 6.5% increase over 
1953, and a 40% jump over 1949’s 
igure of $4,755, according to the Home 
loan Bank Board. Between 1939 and 
1954, the average loan has increased 
most 11% times. 

While increased construction costs 
wea factor, the primary reason for this 
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phenomenal rise probably is the trend 
toward larger houses. today than in the 
immediate postwar period. According to 
a Labor Dept. survey, the average house 
built last year was 5% larger than that 
built in 1951. This represents the need 
for accommodatigns for today’s larger 
families—many of which have now out- 
grown the two-bedroom home (BW — 
Jan. 2255, p25). 
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REEVES 


varying mechanism and reduction 
gears in single, compact unit. Speed 
variations 2:1 to 6:1. Sizes to 40 hp. 
Also available in fractional sizes 
with 10:1 ratio. 


... the only complete line 


\ 
VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION for 
providing infinite, accurate speed 
flexibility over a wide range—2:1 
to 16:1. Especially adaptable for 
heavy duty application. Fractional 
to 87 hp. 


... of variable speed drives 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY converts 
any constant speed motor to an ac- 
curate, variable speed drive with 
4:1 ratio. Rugged, dependable— 
Sizes to 15 hp. VARI-SPEED JR 
available for light machinery. 


..-and automatic controls! 


—_ a 


output speeds is but one of a com- 
plete line of automatic controls de- 
signed and engineered to operate 
your machines more efficiently, 
more profitably, automatically. 


Write today for complete information. 
Specify Dept. 17a. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, IND. 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Drives 
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SEN. FULBRIGHT and aides, led by staff director Robert A. Wallace (seated, left of Fulbright), plow through pile of data in... 
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Tooling Up for Senate Probe 


Congress annually earmarks from 
$l-milhon to $3-million to probe sub- 
jects ranging from the cost of a cup of 
coffee to the long-term prospects for 
economic growth. For that kind of 
money you can buy a lot of fact-finding 
—or a lot of headlines. And vou can 
make the Congressional investigation an 
important force in the life of the na 
tion. 

I'his week, the Senate Banking & 
Currency Committee, under Chmn. J. 
William Fulbright, (cover and above) is 
digging into its $50,000 budget to probe 
the gyrations of the stock market (page 
170). 

By recent standards, Fulbright’s stud\ 
of the market is an inexpensive investi- 
cation 

Some of the full-time probers—such 
as the investigations subcommittee of 
the Senate Government Operations 
Committee—have larger staffs and spend 
more money than their parent bodies 
Most of the monev voted for these in- 
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vestigations—like the $260,000 asked by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
inittee—goes to pay the salaries of staff 
members—the lawyers, the investigators, 
the clerks—for witness fees, for travel, 
and for telephones, telegrams, and sta- 
tionery. 

¢ Genesis—How do investigations get 
started? How many wheels have to turn 
before probes like the Kefauver crime 
committee flash the reluctant hands of a 
I'rank Costello your television 
screen? 

A couple of sentences about card- 
carrying Communists in the State Dept. 
in a Lincoln Day speech by Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy in Wheeling, W. Va., in 
1950, set off a whole chain of investi 
gations that cost well over $1-million. 

A letter from a constituent about 
waste around militarv installations sent 
Harrv S. Truman then a senator, scurrv- 
ing around Missouri for a personal look- 
sce. He came back to Washington to 
convince the Senate that it should estab 
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Don't let anybody tell you now 
igar-uanvze)0l an ol0l-)1a\-1-\- mammal elle m-lalelelela 
for the efficiency and economies 


of IBM accounting... 





Here's good news for every business— 


the NEW IBM Cardatype’ 


Now... with IBM’s new Cardatype, records in the same operation—auto- 
automatic accounting can be ‘prac- matically typing them at twice average 
tical and profitable for small busi- speed ... and supplies punched card 
nesses, as well as the very largest. or punched tape records. For the facts 


This versatile, new, all-in-one ac- as applied to your business, call 
counting system adds, subtracts, your nearest IBM office, or write to 
multiplies, totals, carries balance for- International Business Machines, 
ward, produces up to four different 590 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


*Trade-mark 


Electric 
Accounting International Business 


Machines Corporation, 


Machines 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. ¥. 


SAVING YOUR TIME IS OUR ONLY BUSINESS 






































SEE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE! MAKE 


THIS TEST UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS! 


See Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red 
Primer applied over a rusted surface 
after scraping and wire-brushing to re- 
move rust scale and loose rust in the 
Rust-Oleum “rusted panel demonstration.” 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
penetrates rust to bare metal . 
money, and metal! 

Beautify as you protect with colorful Rust-Oleum 
finish coatings. Specify Rust-Oleum for new 
construction, maintenance, and re-modeling. 
See Sweet’s for complete catalog and nearest 
Rust-Oleum Distributor, or attach 
coupon to your business letterhead. 





Salt 


SEE RUST-OLEUM 


Industrial 


NN 





RUST! 


Resists Rain, Sun, Fumes, 
Snow, Heat, Salt Water, 


= There Is Only One Rust-Oleum. 
lt Is Distinctive as Your Own 


Fingerprint, 


. saving time, 





#9 Protects Tanks, Girders, Gutters, Metal Sash, 
i Fences, Roofs, Machinery, Stacks, Pipes, etc. 


RUST-OLEUM 


See local classified telephone directory under 
Rust Preventives or Paints for nearest Rust-Oleum 
Industrial Distributor. 





OOO OOOO 


ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TO: Rust-Oleum Corporation, 
2422 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please Show Me the Rust-Oleum ‘‘Rusted Panel 
Demonstration."* 


Test Application of Rust-Oleum Over Rusted Metal 
Surfaces in My Plant. 


Complete Literature with Color Chart. 
Nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor. 

HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION: 
Complete Literature and Color Chart for Home Use. 
Complete Literature and Color Chort for Farm Use. 


Nearest Rust-Oleum Dealer. 





































“It is not an investigation of criminak 
neither do we expect to uncover violations 


of any kind.” 


STORY starts on p. 184 


crystallized in Fulbright’s mind. He had 
given prior thought to it. As soon as it 
became obvious to the 49-year-old junior 
senator from Arkansas that he would 
become Banking chairman he began 
studying what the committee should 
turn its attention to 
¢ Price of Broilers—‘“The gyrations of 
the market reminded me that it came 
within the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee,” said the former Rhodes Scholar 
and college president. “I was particu 
larly concerned about the high level of 
the market and the low level of agri: 
culture. Broilers hit a new low in m 
county—16¢ a pound—the same time the 
stock market was hitting a new high.” 
Discussions with other committee 
members convinced Fulbright that the 
committee had an “overseer” responsi- 
bility that justified a scrutiny of the 
market. But it was the publication of 
his casual comment that crvstallized 
the decision to go ahead. 
Meanwhile, during much of Novem- 
ber and December, Fulbright was ser 
ing as a delegate to the U.N. General 
Assembly in New York. This kept him 
away from committee work. Working 
through John H. Yingling, his admin- 
istrative assistant and now clerk of the 
Banking Committee, Fulbright nar 
rowed the field of 30 applicants for the 
post of staff director. By Dec. 15 Robert 
Ash Wallace, 33-vear-old _ legislative 
assistant to Sen. Paul Douglas of Illi 
nois, had been tentatively approved- 
subject to committee action. : 
What nailed down the job for Wal 
lace, a political science major, was his 
wide range of legislative experience with 
Douglas. While Wallace had no spec- 
ialized training within the purview 0 
the committee, his broad general knowl 
edge—he was a structural engineer with 
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INTERESTED IN MORE PROFITS? 


Who isn’t! Throughout industry, company after company is taking a long hard look at its 





plant equipment and doing some figuring. In countless cases the verdict is clear: replacement 


(and expansion) is a ‘‘must”’. 


Continuous research in machining methods, metallurgy, tool geometry and inspection pro- 
cedures has resulted in J&L machines that produce greater work accuracy at lower cost than 
ever before. Add to this the provisions of our new tax laws with more realistic write-offs, 
plus your choice of several sound, low-cost* financing plans. You'll find the same answer 
— costly, obsolete equipment must go out. That’s when MORE PROFITS COME IN. 
Write today for J&L’s Machine Tool Replacement Information Kit. 


*Interest rates of 314% and lower — add-on. 


The man who needs a machine tool 
. . #8 already paying for it. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 
503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 





NIVERSAL TURRET LATHES + FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
UTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS + AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 
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teading architects, builders and building owners are investigating 
new overhead daylighting unit that automatically vents fires... the 
wASCOLITE PYRODOME. Under excessive heat, PYRODOME’S 
fysible link. snaps and the dome flies open. This allows heat, smoke 
and carbon monoxide to escape .. . and thus helps to contain 
the fire and minimize damage. 


PYRODOME admits daylight through its Wascolite acrylic dome... 
ses you even, balanced daylighting and cuts illumination costs. 
PYRODOME is inexpensive, easy to install. Also available, the WASCO 
PYROVENT with solid aluminum cover for venting only. Write for il- 


lustrated catalog. 








it’s the 
WASCOLITE 
PYRODOME 


leaders in the development of da ylighting and flashing products 





WASCO FLASHING COMPANY, 86 Fawcett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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“We hope it will help the people who run 
the stock market to avoid the pitfalls— 
whatever they are.” 

STORY starts on p. 184 


Bocing during World War II—plus his 
familiarity with the committce’s work 
impressed members. 

Fulbright broached his plan for the 
study at the organizational meeting of 
the committee shortly after Congress 
convened. Once Fulbright made it clear 
what he wanted to do—conduct an edu- 
cational excursion—the committee voted 
approval. 
¢A “Study”—At the same meeting, 
Fulbright got a committee O.K. on 
Wallace as staff director. It also was 
decided at that meeting that Wallace 
should handle the study. The reason 
a lawver was not brought in to conduct 
the hearings, as is usually the case, was 
that such a choice would have stamped 
it as an “investigation.” 

“It is not an investigation of crimi 
nals and neither do we expect to un- 
cover violations of any kind,” Fulbright 
points out in clarifying why he insists 
on identifving it as a “study.” 

“We hope it will help the people 
who run the stock market to avoid the 
pitfalls,” he says, adding with a grin, 
“whatever they are.” 

Once the committee decided to con- 
duct the study, it was necessary to go 
before the Rules Committee to request 
funds. The $50,000 ticketed for the 
stock market hearings was covered in a 
£100,000 request for all Banking Com- 
mittee investigative work, which the 
Senate readily approved. 


ll. Fast Education 


By this time Wallace was hard at it, 
working up an outline of material to be 
considered in the hearings. 

Wallace set about learning as much 
as he could about the market in a 
hurry. First, he talked to William H. 
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FIRST: 


| Catch A Rabbit! 


| You can’t make a rabbit stew—or build a healthy business 
—without the “basics” that are needed to make both a 
success. You'll find all the business “basics” in Georgia, 
a state so endowed by Nature to be perfect for healthy 
business growth that more than 7,100 manufacturers now 





proudly claim Georgia as home base. 


@ Versatile Labor Supply—a large pool of intelligent and 
industrious workers at your disposal. 

@ Transportation Unlimited—the strategic land-sea-air 
hub of the entire Southeast. 

e@ Water-Fuel-Power—abundant supply for all 
communities, all plant sites. 

e Nearby Raw Materials—facilitate production 
from start to finish. 

e@ Nearby Consumer Markets—a new and prosperous 


“home-grown” market for your goods and services. 
Business is Naturally Good 
in GEORGIA 
Even the weather’s on your side in Georgia! Never a costly 


shutdown—every day is production day in mild, modern 
Georgia. Be sure the sun shines on your plant. 


For facts and figures, write today to Department 8, 


GEORGIA DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE 
Scott Candler 100 State Capitol e Atlanta, Georgia 

















“I was particularly concerned about mz. 
ket gyrations . broilers hit a new ly 
in my county the same time the marke 
hit a new high. 


STORY starts on p. 1 


NMiource, 1 ¢ ist on the staf 

the Joint Econ Comuniittee, about 
factors in the it stock market rise 
Moore recommended two backgroun 


books: ““Uhe Stock Market’ by Charle 
A. Dice and Walford J. Eiteman (Me 


Graw-Hill), and a textbook on corporate 
hnance. 

Next, he and Moore talked to Harol 
C. Patterson tor of the Di 
I'rading & Exchanges at the Secunte 
& Exchange Commission.  Patters 
ind his statisti xperts brought 
charts and dat n price movement 
charts showing the number of stoc 
still selling below 1946 levels, and teg 
lations now in effect 

Wallace the ade a stop at t 
l‘ederal Reserve Board where he talke 
with Ralph A. Young, director of ti 
division of rch and__ statistic 
Young brought Winfield W. Riefe 
assistant to the chairman, and Alfte 
K. Cherrv, legislative counsel, and the 
discussed general market stability, m 
gin requirements, th¢ volume of credit 
in the market 1 the relative effects 0 
business condit s on the stock market 


e Pause to Digest—At that pomtt 
husky Wallace ho is six feet thre 


and weighs 210, had to pause to digest 
the information he collected. Then 
plunged into his reading and researc 
‘rom that came an outline of the m 


terial he thought should be covered i 
the hearings. 

About that time G. Keith Funstor 
president of the New York Stock Ex 
change came to Washington and had 2 
four-hour talk with Wallace and Moore 
They ranged over statistics on the at 
tivity and trends in public transactions 
covering speculation, comparisons 0! 
price-earnings ratios and on compare 
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Etched cross section of 
part — showing .080” 
hardened depth. 


with TOCCO’ Induction Heating 


A cost reduction of 94% resulted when heat-treatment of this Corn Harvester part was 
changed from carburizing to TOCCO-hardening. Look at the unit cost breakdown: 


CARBURIZING 


Degrease. 
Carburize. . 
Ist quench . . 
2nd quench. . 


Shotblast. 
Internal Grind . 
External Grind . 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


- $0.0020 . 
0.0200 . 
0.0150 . 

- 9.0150. 

Mt aces sess « Se. 

0.0035 . 

0.0243 . 


TOCCO-Hardening 


. eliminated 

. eliminated 

. TOCCO, heat and quench $0.0060 
. eliminated 

. eliminated (self-draw ) 

. eliminated 

. eliminated 

. eliminated 


$0.0060 


I wew FREE 


BULLETIN 


“Savings of 9% cents per piece— 
$4770.00 on each 50,000 piece batch, 
plus an hourly production increase 
from 120 to 300 pieces per hour, 
plus improved quality of the product 
by virtue of the deeper case and 
stronger core.” 


Have you investigated TOCCO’s 
cost-savings possibilities for your 
hardening, brazing, melting or forg- 
ing Operations? Why not write us to- 
day or send blueprints of your parts 
—no obligation, of course. 


eee ———— Mail Coupon Today ———-———— 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-3, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of ““TOCCO Induc- 
tion Heating.” 


a 
ae 
Company. 

og a 
a 























step up office efficiency 


Efficient filing is a must in today’s business 
world. That’s why more and more concerns 
look to Invincible — for the files with the 
“business-engineered” features. Ball-bearing 
guide rollers, finger-touch compressors, han- 
dles with built-in drawer latch are just a few 
features that cut filing clerk fatigue. What’s 
more, smart, distinctive styling adds new 
beauty to any offices. See the feature packed 
Invincible line today. 


Set the pace for better business living 





METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
In Canada: 
A. R. Davey Company Limited, Factory Representative 
175 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Canada 








Tabulating Card 
File 





Card Index 
Files 





5, 4, 3, and 2 
Drawer Letter 
and Legal Files 

















tive yields on cks and bonds and 
©» . ? \ 
operation of the exchanges 


lll. Gathering the Staff 


A dav or tw ter—on Jan 5-4 


Senate Banking Committ« 
Wallace and he began 
staff. 

On Jan. 17, SEC made two of » 
securities specialists available to him 
his first staff members: Mver Feldma 
an attorney specializing in laws relat 
to securities; and Amerst E. Huson, ; 
financial analyst. 9 

The three showed their outline of #; 
study to people in Washington ages. 
cies for comment. Then they headed 
for New York and spent a morning » 
the New York Stock Exch inge discus, 
ing with Funston and his staff the m:. 
terial that might be supplied the com. 
mittee by the exchange. 

They lunched with Winthrop 4 
Smith, a managing partner of Menil 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Henn 
Harris, of Harris, Upham & Co: and 
Dean Courtney Brown, of Columba 
University. Wallace outlined for then 
ihe proposed plan of study. 

“T think,” savs Wallace “that we suc. 
ceeded in them that 
wouldn’t be a witch hunt.” 

Wallace returned to Washington and 
hired Asher Achinstein, a busines 
cycles expert from the Legislative Refer. 
ence Service, which helps congressmen 
draft legislation; Miss Nancy Platt, an 
attorney, as research assistant; and a 
couple of secretaries to round out his 
staff. The $50,000 budget, which had 
to cover expens is well as salanes 
dictated a small staff 

Wallace set up shop for his team in 

a basement room of the Senate Office 
Building. 
e Quizzing the Specialists—There the 
staff began draft 1 questionnaire. It 
decided to inclu economists in 
mailing of the nine-question queris 
sent to 5.000 brok 
vestment houses 

In periodic sessions, 
tributed considerable direction to 
study, but the little active par 
ticipation by other committee members 

Huson and Achinstcin went back t 
New York to talk to 
investment peop! 
lace dug into dat 
reference material for committee mem 
bers in questioning witnesses. Some was 
to be original w by staff members, 
supplemented by material supplied bi 


confirmed 
sembling 


convincing 


+} 


r-dealers, bankers, in- 
1d market analvsts 
Fulbright con 


the 


more bankers ind 
Meanwhile, Wak 


that was to provide 


the exchanges and agencies 
Ihe material, which covers 11 chap 
' - Ss 

ters and originally ran 500 pages ! 


be published by the Government Print 
ing Office and may we ll become “must 
reading on the narkct. But to have 
copies ready on the desk of each com 
mittee membc Mar. 3, when 
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WHY ARE AFIA’S WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES 


important to your business abroad? 








See 


— 
oN" §944> Fe ee 















Would you equip a plant, erect 
a warehouse or open a branch in Brazil, 
Pakistan or the Philippines without 
knowing local conditions, customs and 
prevailing laws? 

Would you consider your protection 
sound if your insurance were written with- 
out applying that basic knowledge? 


AFIA’s 500 offices and agencies in all parts 
of the world are managed by experts—men 
who know local conditions, laws, and 
insurance regulations which may 
affect the security of your business. 


It is upon this vital up-to-date infor- 
mation continually flowing into our 
headquarters that AFIA patterns your 
protection to meet the requirements of 
the country where your risks are located. 


ASK YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR 
BROKER TO TAKE YOUR FOREIGN 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS TO AFIA 
























AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE ...... Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAR PRAMS CRP 0k ies ices 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 




































































Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 


date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 


lines. Position Wanted ads only 


charged at 4 of above rates. 





& 
C U gas e TO THE SOLUTION OF = 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 








Replies to Box Numbers 


Address to office nearest you 

NEW YORK 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave, (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 


Write for Special Rates. 














== Selling Opportunities Offered 
Distributors wanted for complete Nationally- 
line of \ hydraulit cylinders, 
devices, by established west- 
Territories open in South- 
eastern, ‘entral Intermountain and 
Northwestern States, Indianapolis area and 
East Texas. Fluid Power sales experience pre- 
ferred. For details of profitable, long range 
plan write SW-5697, Business Week, 


advertised 

valves, packaged 
ern manufacture 
South = ¢ 








30 yr. wtr. pur. equip. mfgr. wants agts. chlori- 
nators, filters, wtr softtnrs comm, basis, 
“Everything for the swimming pool’. Mun. 
Ind. Dom, SW-573 Business Week 





Employment Service 
Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 
man! Nation's largest agency offers confiden- 
tial, ‘Coast to Coast service, Write giving age. 
education and experience. Free pamphlet. Em- 
ployers send complete job description. Graeb- 
ner’s Executive Exchange—116 So. Michigan, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Positions Wanted 
Industrial Advertising Manager with know-why 
as well as know-how, 12 years tech. ad expe- 
rience, 34, employed, college. PW-5167, Busi- 
ness Week. 














Personnel Managers-Need experienced Engineers 
and Technicians? We offer a booklet especially 
prepared to help you solve this problem. Write 
for your “free’’ copy of Reservoir of Engineers 
and Technical Men. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Room 1215, 330 W. 42 St., N. ¥. 36, 
N. ¥. 





Coll. Grad. 27, BS Business Adm., attending for 
M.B.A. Background in Acctg. Wants budgets, 
treasurer's dept, or investments, PW-5778, 
Business Week. 





Chemical Engineer: 9 years of development, 
engineering and management in the rubber in- 
dustry. PW-5744, Business Week, 


Seasoned executive with 30 years experience in 
commercial banking, installment financing, 
personal loans, health & accident insurance, 
advertising and top level management seeks 
eastern connection where experience, ability, in- 
telligence, integrity and aggressiveness are of 
greater importance than youth and where will- 
ingness to accept and discharge responsibility 
will determine salary. Will consider either full 
or part time assignment, Will travel. PW-5736, 
Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House organs. 
Sales letters, Manuals, Catalogues, Advertise- 
ments, Scripts, Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
Eptepnational Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. Y. 36, 
N. Y. 











Experienced businessman established in Spain 
and traveling very frequently on business all 
over Europe, speaking Spanish, English, French 
and German would like to act as buying agent 
in Europe, on a commission basis, for impor- 
tant American concern, Prepared to come to 
U.S. A., at his own expense, for an interview 


with a first-class firm seriously interested in his 
proposition, Best references given. Reply to SS- 


5777, Business Week. 





Special collection service for metal manufactur- 
ers and jobbers. We specialize in your field. Let 


us help solve your past due account problems. 
Over 75 years experience Write us. Iron and 
Steel Board of Trade, 217 Broadway, New York 
oN. ¥. 





Don’t Stew! If a practical solution for any 
problem seems possible but escapes you, submit 
it to our staff in confidence. No solution—no 
charge, You be the judge, SS-5712, Business 
Week, 

Did you know? Your new record-keeping system 
can be put into productive motion faster and 
less expensively than by your own staff! You 
save . the time, effort and work of making 
the system physically perfect and of training 
the staff to utilize it with maximum speed, ac- 
curacy and economy. You avoid the un- 
pleasant alternatives—overwork or overtime 
for your staff or the hiring, training and check- 
ing of unskilled or unreliable spare help. A cost- 
saving and smooth cut-over to an improved sys- 
tem is yours when you employ a staff from 
Remington Rand Records Installation Service 
The installation of your new records system 
will be accomplished swiftly, quietly and with- 
out interruption of your normal office routines. 
Call our office near you for free folder BSD 2, 
or, write to Remington Rand Business Services 
Department Room: 1389, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10, N. Y. 


Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 35BW2, Werner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
For Rent in N. J. 6,000 sq. ft. industrial bidg. 


18 mi. from N. Y. City on main hyway. Modern, 
8 yrs. old, gas heat. Suitable for Eastern dis- 
tributor or manufacturer, Address inquiries to, 
PP-5687, Business Week, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Choice Franchi: Available with excellent 
opportunity in automatic merchandising. Run 
your own business, enjoy growing profits. Fac- 
tory training. Read our cartoon display ad on 
page 47. Write Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 1947 N, 
Howard Street, Phila., Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Piant site available. Large or small. Abandoned 


pulpmill site. No buildings but many founda- 
tions. Abundant soft water supply. Railroad 
siding. 10 acres plus level land, Good labor sup- 
ply. Contact R. W, Minear, Parsons, West Vir- 
ginia. 


| CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Factory, Hotel, Realty, Equipment mortgages 
consolidated or increased, Payment reduced. Sy 
Field-1008-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 28, BU 8-5792, 
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One million dollars available now for top-quality, 
high-production, modern textile machinery and 
plants. Not interested in outmoded equipment. 
Please include detailed information as to year, 
make, model of your machinery in initial in- 


707 


quiry to Box CA-5797, Business Week. 





A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
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Chmn. Fulbright 
to order, Wallace 
days a weck, oft 


veled tl hearings 
rked his st iff seven 


until midnight. 


IV. Witnesses and Rules 


During this ti Fulbright and Wa. 
lace also worked 1 witness list, T] 


started out with 
but finally decided to call onh one f. 
nancial writer to limit other , " 
h from each specializ 


ist of 15 ) Prospect 


nesses to one ea 


field of market itions. During ¢} 
course of hearings they may add wi 
nesses to represent labor, agricultug 
general economists, and small inyestoy 
to give more de to the study, 


In selecting t 
list they chose 

e Harold | 
the National Assi 
because of his 
counter operation 

e Prof. John K. Galbraith, Harvard 
economics teach because he had 
made a studv of the 1928-29 market 

e Benjamin Graham, chairman of 
Graham-Newman Corp., because he js 
an expert on investment analysis. 

e Benjamin Fairless, chairman of 
U.S. Steel Corp., because of his knowl 
edge of emplove stock option plans and 
his company’s experience with financing 
expansion in the steel industry. 

e Pres. Harlow H. Curttice, and 
others of General Motors, because that 
company’s recent stock issue of $325- 
million is the biggest equity financing 
in history. ; 

On the Monday before the hearings 

began, the entire committee met to set 
ground rules for the hearings. 
¢ Back-Stoppers—The decision was that 
the committee members should do the 
major questioning, with the staff back- 
stopping them. The ground rules cal 
for each witness to submit a statement 
in advance, to give only a summa 
statement before the committee and 
then to submit to questioning. Ques 
tioning time will be limited to 10 
minutes for each member. 

To aid the senators, the staff mem- 
bers prepared suggested questions, based 
on an analysis of advance statements of 
the witnesses. That, plus the manu 
prepared by the staff, was calculated to 
make the senators knowledgeable 
the subject, despite their lack of contac 
during the planning stages 

And as Chmn. Fulbright pointed 
out: “Two of the committee membes 
(Senators Prescott Bush of Conn. an¢ 
Herbert Lehman of New York) have 
wide experience in investment firms and 
are well prepared to ask questions 0 
their own.” 

However, as the hearings got undet 
way last week, it became obvious that 
lack of first-hand market experienc 
would deter few members from putting 
in their ten minutes’ worth. 


blue « hip witn 


Wood, chairman of 
of Securities Dealer 
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Boiling-Point Economics 


\ prescription for permanent prosperity has been con- 
cocted for the Conference on Economic Progress by 
Leon Keyserling, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers during the Truman Administration. In_pre- 
senting his program, Keyserling is sharply critical of the 
Eisenhower Administration for dangerous complacency 
in considering a 3% rise in total output this year as 
This increase, he states, is tantamount to 
stagnation. He wants at least a 6° rise this year. 

The Keyserling program calls for a $200 rise in per 
sonal income tax exemptions, which would provide 
about $4.5-billion in increased purchasing power. At 
the same time, he wants a big rise in government spend- 
ing, principally for public works, defense, and foreign 
aid. Unless such a massive program is followed, he warns 
that unemployment will show a big rise. 

This method of producing prosperity is consistent with 
the questionable notion that a locomotive is standing 
still if it is not racing under full steam. Keyserling does 
rot believe there is any progress in a moderate rate of 
advance. He plans, at all times, to keep our economic 
boilers heated to the bursting point. 

But there is no assurance that such a method would 
in fact produce prosperity. Nobody wants to create un- 
employment. Yet there is real doubt that Keyserling’s 
plan to eradicate unemployment would be successful 
It is calculated to result not in full employment, which 
is what we now enjoy, but in hyper-employment, where 


satisfactory. 


there are more jobs than people. 

Under Keyserling’s prescription, the economy would 
have no slack or play in it. Without this safety valve, 
we would be robbed of the essential flexibility that is 
the hallmark of a free—and expanding—economy. Such 
a condition would not mean permanent prosperity but 
perpetual inflation. 

Wo do not think that anyone should be complacent 
about the state of our economy—even though it has re 
gained its forward momentum after undergoing an 
adjustment from the Korean boom. But we do not 
believe it is necessary to overstimulate an already rising 
economy and thus bring on a return to inflationary boom 
conditions. Keeping the economy at boiling point and 
without a safety valve means that, sooner or later, we 
would be inviting catastrophe. 


Massive Deterrent 


In his own unique and masterful fashion, Sir Winston 
Churchill has outlined Great Britain’s position in the 
H-bomb age. He explained that his government's de- 
cision to develop the H-bomb was based on the proposi 
tion that the West must be so powerful in nuclear 
weapons that the Communists will not risk a war. 

This “defense through deterrents” is nothing less than 
the policy of massive retaliation fathered by Secy. of 


196 


State Dulles. Churchill, in fact, repeatedly ware 
Soviet Russia that the British fully support the Dulle 
doctrine that any attack on the West would mean instay 
and massive retaliation. 

He did not use the word massive, perhaps becany 
Churchill has always had his own way of saying things 
but he left no doubt that is what he meant in statipp 
“it is essential to our deterrent policy and our suryiyy) 
to have, with our American allies, the strength and pup. 
bers to paralyze these potential Communist assaults jy 
the first few hours of the war, should it come.” 

These measured words should be heeded by gj 
those in the West 
that Churchill was prepared to avert atomic war throug 
appeasement. Sir Winston exposed criticism of the 
Dulles doctrine as confused and misguided. Appeas 
ment might bring peace, he pointed out, but “only peace 
in the form of the subjugation of the free world to the 
Communist system.” 

This is an important declaration that clears up, once 
and for all, the misconceptions and deliberate misinte 
pretations that many of our allies, particularly the Brit 
ish, have raised about Dulles’ formula. Now we fin 
that Churchill has ranged himself beside Dulles in sup 
port of massive retaliation. 

We welcome this new expression of If the 
Russians know that any aggressive move will “bnn 
down on them at once a crushing weight of nucle 
retaliation,” they may recognize the 
a war. The Dulles-Churchill doctrine of defen 
through the deterrent of retaliation seems the most 
effective way of bringing them to their senses. 


Let’s Show the Russians 


The suggestion made by the Des Moines Register t 
have Soviet farmers visit Iowa to get “the lowdown 
raising high quality cattle, hogs, sheep, and chickens 
has been endorsed by Pres. Eisenhower. He consider 
that such a visit “would be good, and good only.” 

We heartily agree. Ways should be found to circum 
vent the laws preventing Communists from entenin 
the U.S. in order that this particular group could b 
given access to our farm country 

We have nothing to fear from a Communist visit! 
inspect corn that grows as high as an elephant's eye a" 
fatted calves by the acre. Far from any guided tour, we 
think they should be allowed to wander through th 
farmland and see for themselves that our output 1s ne 
based on exploitation and forced collectivization, Dv 
is mainly due to private initiative . 

It seems to us that we can’t lose if the Kremlin '¢ 
Russian farmers visit us. How are they going to kee 
them down on the collectives after they've seen D 
Moines? 
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Lettuce + air + aluminum...formula for salad sales 


You're looking at a fresh head of lettuce ... and the truck 
foor that keeps it that way. Delivering the lettuce to market 
in its crispest, most saleable condition is typical of the spe- 
cialized problems Harvey Engineers have solved daily. The 
foor is an aluminum extrusion, custom designed by Harvey 
to solve a specific set of problems facing both maker and 
user. For the truck and trailer owner its unique shape means 
that air, vital to fresh delivery, circulates along the bottom as 
well as the top of the load. Also, it means less maintenance, 
higher pay load. To the trailer builder it means important 
manufacturing economies. Such multiple benefits . . . a more 
profitable product and at the same time a better one . . . are 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR EVERYONE 





HARVEY 


luminum 

















the general rule when Harvey Aluminum Extrusions become 
part of design. Practical imagination—40 years of it—is yours 
when you have a Harvey Engineer sit down with your own 
designers. With us, the “special” problems are everyday 
problems. A Harvey Engineer will be glad to show you how 
this principle can work for you. Call or write us today. 

Extruded full trailer length and integrally rigid, the floor 
sections reduce the parts and operations needed in construc- 
tion. Interlocking sides provide uniform floor pattern, ad- 
ded strength. The floor sections are only one of the many 
custom-fitted Harvey Aluminum Extrusions used ii modern 
trailer and truck building. 


“Aluminum Extrusions,” Harvey's 
newest brochure, is yours for the 
asking. It combines an illustrated 
story of extrusions, how they're 
made and used, with a wealth of 





engineering data. 


HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA * BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings, hollow sections, structurals, rod and bar, forging 


sock, pipe, tubes, impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products, Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application. 








Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Ch 


ORWARD thinking by authorities 

at a University School of Dentistry 
solved an old problem—how to enable 
groups of students to study oral opera- 
c10ns close up 

Geon polyvinyl insulating materials 
play a strong part in this use of closed 
circuit television. A portable TV camera 
pow ered by Geon-jacketed cable focuses 
on the surgeons while they operate on 
the patient. Students see clearly every 
detail on the screen of a TV set. Others 
see it On a Movie screen in another room. 

The manufacturer of the TV installa- 
tion specified Geon materials in this new 
teaching aid. The cable jacketing must 
be flexible, resist abrasion, because it is 


GEON RESINS e 


nly the Geon 
lyvinyl material. 


yanked along the floor and around cor- 
ners. It must also be oil and grease proof, 
and resist the harmful action of many 
chemicals. The colored insulation on the 
conductors is also made of Geon. making 
it easy to tind the right hook-up in case 
of trouble. 

Versatile Geon is at work in hundreds 
of industries trom electrical to packaging 
—improving products, processes with 
its many advantages. New Geon appli- 
cations are coming to life every day, and 
the next one may well give a boost to 
Operations in your own plant. Geon is 
available in many forms—for molding, 
extruding, dipping, spraying, coating, 
and other processes. To learn more about 


emic al raw materials 


to your own picture, 
please write Dept. J-3, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitcheney 


Ontario. 


how Geon can fit 


GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber and latex e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 





